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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE LADY MANSFIELD, 



MADAM, 

You ought not to think strange of an address of 
this kind from a Churchman^ to the Grand-daughteif 
of that great Magistrate, who^ while he held the 
Seals for the King and Constitution, besides the 
most exemplary attention to the proper business of 
his Office, was elegantly ambitious to give the last 
polish to his Country, by a patronage of Learning 
and Science. Into this equal passion, he resolved 
all his private satisfactions. He took early into his 
notice, and continued long in his protection, every 
great 'Name in Letters and . Religion, from Cud- 
worth, who died, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, to Prideaux, who lived under George the 
First. It was the care and culture of e^n Age : and 
in spite of a dissolute, abandoned Court, he made 
the reign of Charles the Second to be, what it is 
now likely to be always esteemed, our Golden 
AG£ OF Liti:ra.ture. 

Th« 



tit DfcDICATtO.V. 

The glory of beariiig this relation to s^o faithful d 
Guardian of the human Faculties in their non-age, 
Providence, in reward of your virtues, hath doubled^ 
in a still nearer relation to One, who, in his high 
Station, may with the same justice be esteemed the 
great support of Civil Liberty; and is now engaged 
in the like generous task for the very being of a 
free Community, which tlie other so successfully 
accomplished for that chief Ornament of it, Lite- 
rature and Science. 

But the honours you derive from others, you pre- 
serve untarnished, by the splendor of those you have 
acquired for yourself, in the course of a sober and 
enlightened Piety ; which makes you an example to 
the best of your Sex, as the patriotic Virtues of 
^our illustrious Consort \yill make him, to the wiseaft 
of his. 

I have the honour to be. 

Madam, 

Your Ladyship^s 
Most obliged and faithful Servant, 

W. Gloucester. 




SERMON XVIII. 



Preached at lAncoMs-Inn Chapel, on the first public Fast'^ 
day after the Calamity of Lisbon, 1 755. 



NATURAL AND CIVIL EVENTS THE INSTRU- 
MENTS OF GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT. 

Luke xiii. i, 2, &c. 

THERE WERE PRESENT, AT THAT SEASON, SDME 
THAT TOLD HIM OF THE GALILEANS, WHOSE 
BLOOD PILATE HAD MINGLED WITH THEtIt 
SACRIFICES. 

AND JESUS ANSWERING, SAID UNTO THEM, SUP- 
POSE YE THAT THESE GALILEANS WERE SIN- 
, NERS ABOVE ALL THE GALILEANS, BECAUSE 
THEY SUFFERED SUCH THINGS? 

I TELL YOU, NAY t BUT, EXCEPT YE REPENT, 
YE SHALL ALL LIKEWISE PERISH. 

OR THOSE EIGHTEEN UPON WHOM THE TOWER 
OF SILOAM FELL, AND SLEW THEM, THINK YE 
THAT THEY WERE SINNERS ABOVE ALL MEN 
THAT DWELT IN JERUSALEM? ^ 

I TELL YOU, NAY : BUT, EXCEPT YE REPENT, 
YE SHALL ALL LIKEWISE PERISH. 

np^HIS solemn reproof hath been commonly un- 

-*• derstood, and often quoted, as a condemna- 

tion of the opinion which ascribes " the general 

Vol. X, B calamities 
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calamities effected by natural or civil causes, to 
God's displeasure against sin ;" but surely with little 
reason; for that opinion is founded in the very 
essence of Religion. What the text condemns is the 
superstitious abuse of it, which uncharitably con- 
cludes, tliat ** the sufferers in a general calamity are 
greater sinners than other men.'' 

That this was the case, I shall endeavour to shew 
—from the character of the speaker — from the state 
and circumstances of the hearers — and from the very 
words of the text itself. 

1* He who goeth about to instruct others in tlie 
knowledge of God, whether commissioned from Hea- 
ven or prompted by his own Charity, must needs 
conceive that the moral Governor of tlie universe, 
whose essential character it is^ not to lea^e himself 
without a witness^ doth frequently employ the phy- 
sical and civil operations of^our system, to support 
and reform the moral. For such a Governor will 
manifest his dominion in whatever world he is pleased 
to station and exercise his accountable and proba- 
tionary creatures. In man's state and condition here, 
natural and civil events are the proper instruments of 
moral government. The teacher therefore of Reli- 
gion^or of a moral Governor, will be naturally led to 
inculcate this truth, that general calamities, though 
events merely physical or civil, wer^ (amongst other 
ends) ordained by the Author of all nature to serve 
for the scourge of moral disorders. For to suppose, 
that physical or civil events, whether frieiidlf or ad- 
verse, such as peace or war^ fertility or deartii^ health 

or 
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or pestilence, are the proper instruments of reward 
and punisimieni:, and yet, that God doth not so em- 
ploy them, but will rather have recourse to what w6 
call miraculous operations, is an unwarranted and 
indeed disrespectful notion of divine Wisdom; as im- 
plying a kind of incapacity in the Almighty to fit the 
natural to the moral system in such a manner as to 
make the former a ready instrument for the regu- 
lation of the latter, 

2. If, from the character of the speaker, we turn 
to the state and condition of the hearers, we shall see 
further reason to acquiesce in this conclusion. . The 
Jews, of all people upon earth, were best justified in 
ascribing national calamities to the anger of offended 
Heaven. They were of a Race long accustomed to 
rieceive rewards and punishments through the instru- 
mentality of Nature ; and of a Religion which more 
solemnly and exactly dispensed them ; for the most 
part indeed, they were miraculously enforced ; yet 
frequently too, administered in the common order 
and course of Nature : so that such a people, whose 
sacred books bore testimony in every page to the pu- 
nishment of crimes by pestilence, by famine, and the 
sword, could never hesitate a moment to conclude, 
that the calamities of the wicked Galileans were a 
mark of God's displeasure against sin. 

3. Lastiy, the very words of the reproof [-r-ejrcq&f 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish], evidently im- 
ply, that amongst the many ends effected in the ad- 
ministration of Nature, this was one, to express God*s 
displeasure at human iniquities, in order to bring 
iM^' to RfiFJiNTANCE— e*rcep/ ye REPENT, ye shall 

B 2 mU 
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all Ukewise perish : that isy perish for the same cause 
(your sins), and by the same instrument (the Roman 
power). In which it appears, that our blessed Lord 
- -alluded to his own prediction, of the exterminating 
vengeance impending over the whole Nation by the 
arms of Vespasian. 

But now, if the belief of a moral end, in these 
general calamities, be a principle of Religion, proper 
to be inculcated, to support the reverence due to 
the moral Governor of the world ; What was it, you 
will ask, that could deserve so solemn and so severe 
a reproof as our Lord's words are confessed to coii- 
vey, on this occasion ? 

The answer is easy. It was that detestable su- 
perstition, which so often accompanies, and so fatally 
infects, this generous principle of Religion ; the super- 
stition of ascribing public calamities, not to God*s 
displeasure against sin in general, but to his ven- 
geance on the persons of the unhappy sufferers; 
who, for some fancy or othei^tliis Superstition con- 
cludes to be greater sinners than other men. 

This deserved all the severity of our Lord s cen- 
sure, as it implied gross ignorance in the nature of 
the punishment ; and betrayed a malignity of heart 
which defeated the very end of the dispensation. 

1. When Sodom and Gomorra were destroyed 
by a fire from Heaven, and the idolatrous inha- 
bitants of Canaan extirpated by the command of 
God, who furnished the instruments, which he em- 
' ployed, with extraordinary powers for their destruc- 
tion, the people of God were autliorized to coa- 

cludo^ 
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dude, that those nations were sinners above all other 
men ; and, consequently, that their punishment was 
inflicted for their own immeasurable iniquities, as 
well as for a warning and example to the rest of 
mankind. But when God, by the admirable direc- 
tion of his general providence, so adjusts the cir- 
cumstances of the natural and moral systems, as to 
make the events in the former to serve for the regu- 
lation of the latter, we must, in all reason, conceive 
that such events are principally designed as alarms 
and warnings to a careless inattentive world ; and 
that their moral purpose vvas rather general example 
than particular vengeance : for the attaining of which 
end, it is sufficient for us to believe, that those who 
suffer are sinners deserving punishment; not that 
they are greater sinners than those who have es- 
caped ; possibly much less, as the preservation of 
these was necessary for the carrying on some other 
gfeat and inscrutablci^esign of Providence, in the 
more general government of the moral world. 

From all this, it appears, that though, indeed, we 
be allowed, on the soberest principles of reason, 
to consider such unhappy sufferers as the criminal 
object of an offended Master; yet are we by no 
means authorized on any principles, either of reason 
or rension, to conclude that thev are more criminal 
than others. 

2. This leads me to another reason of the severity 
of our Lord's reproof; the extreme uncharitableness 
of this wicked superstition : For when once we begin - 
to estimate the degree of demerit by the frequency 

B3 er. 
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or severity of the punishment, and the degree of 
God's disfavour in proportion to the demerit,, these 
our distressed brethren will be no longer the object 
of our pity, but of our scorn and aversion, as the 
ilJbandoned and the outcasts of Heaven. And when 
soperstition is once got into thb train, so frequent 
i^id general are the calamities of human life, that 
Christian communities, from a brotheiiiood of love, 
would soon degenerate into a desperate crew of mis 
creants, each rejoicing in the pains, and triumphing 
in the miseries, of others. 

3. A third reason of the severity of the reproof is, 
That this superstidon has a direct tendency to de« 
feat the very end of the chastisement It is inflicted 
to rouse, to wake, and to alarm a drowsy, inatten- 
tive world ; to beget, in those who have escaped, 
humility and circumspection ; which, by a timely re- 
pentance, may avert the vengeance hovering round 
them. But when men, by this wretched error, are - 
become so debauched as to fancy, that the unhappy, 
on whom the evil falls, are sinners above all others j 
they no longer consider the punishment as a warning 
of some approaching mischief, but as a passed ven- ^ 
geance, in which themselves are but remotely con- 
cerned, and have therefore no need to scrutinizfftheir 
own conduct, or disturb their quiet with self-appre- 
hensions. Thus the gracious purpose of Heaven being 
deteated, and the hand of Mercy stretched out in vain, 
an exterminating vengeance follows, and tlie dreadful 
icene closes in a final destruction. 

This was the case of these very men to whom the 
15 reproof 
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reproof of Jesus was addressed. They were far gone 
in the superstition here condemned. They had long 
considered general disasters in this absurd and im- 
pious light : and the suffering Galileans supported 
tbem in the satisfaction they took in their own ways. 
Exemplary warnings became lost upon them ; and< 
every fresh gleam of divine mercy only served to 
ripen them into the speedy objects of his justice. 

Things were now at a crisis ; and the last warning" 
*ooictfrom Heaven was given in the case of the Ga- 
lileans, suffering by that very scourge, the Roman 
power, which stood ready at the door to drive and 
sweep away their very name and nation. And now 
fhe gracious Saviour of the world exerts this last 
effort of his goodness towards them, in an explanation 
of the nature of these punishments : He shews that 
their principal purpose was for their admonition and 
amendment^ to awake theip to repentance, and an 
abhorrence of their ways ; which if neglected or de- 
layed, they too should perish^ and in a more general 
desolation. 

But the day of grace was past : they were deaf 
to Reason, to Nature, and to Religion. Their doom 
was now pronounced ; and that instrument of God s 
vengeance, the Imperial eagle^ scenting the carcass^ 
firom^pifar, came down with an exterminating wing 
on this devoted Nation, already more than half de- 
stroyed by its intestine vices and corruptions. 

The contemplation of this awful judgment is at 
this time so peculiarly useful to Us, that I almost 
scruple to call you away from an attention to it, 

* Matt. xxiv. 28. 

B 4 though 
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though it be to set before you a view of the wonders 
of Divine Providence, which this principle pre- 
sents and opens to us. 

For what I proposed, after explsdning my text, 
was to shew, that the doctrine of it, which ascribes 

THE GENERAL CALAMITIES, ARISING FROM NA- 
TURAL CAUSES, TO God's displeasure against 
SIN, displays his glory in the fairest colours, and es- 
tablishes man's peace and happiness on the most 
solid foundations. 

And, secondly, that the present fashionable ojm- 
nion, That natural events proceed not from 
A moral Ruler, and have no relation to- 
moral government, is the source of perpetual 
disquiets and alarms to the abandoned and forlorn 
inhabitants of the earth. 

1 . First then, we may observe, that the applica- 
tion of natural events to moral government, in the 
common course of Providence (a disposition of things 
to be distinguished from that whereby God, in the 
constitution of universal nature, bath annexed hap- 
piness to virtue— and to vice, distress and misery) 
connects the character of Lord and Governor of the 
intellectual world, with that of Creator and Preserver 
of the material : A consideration of great use, as for 
other religious purposes respecting God's glory, so 
particularly for this, that it redresses the old Mani- 
chean impiety, so derogatory to it, which makes a^i 
evil Principle a sharer with him in the direction of the 
Universe : For the constant yndisturbed course of the 
natural system, when compared with th^ disorders of 
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* 

the moraly first gave birth to that monstrous imagt* 
nation. Now this doctrine, of the pre-established 
HARMONY, the direction of natural events to moral 
government, obviates all irreligious suspicions ; and 
not only satisfies us that there is but one Governor 
of both systems, but that both systems are conducted 
by one scheme of Providence. 

To form the constitution of Nature in such a man* 
ner that, without controlling or suspending its laws, 
it should continue through a long succession of ages 
to produce its physical revolutions, as they best con- 
tribute to the preservation and order of its own sys- 
tem, just at those precise periods of time when their 
effects, whether salutary or hurtful lo man, may serve 
ds instruments for the government of the moral world; 
€. ^. that a foreign enemy, amidst our intestine broils, 
should desolate all the flourishing works of rural in- 
dustry ; that warring elements, in the stated order of 
natural government, should depopulate and tear in 
pieces a high- viced city, just in those very moments 
when moral government required a warning and ex- 
ample to be held out to a careless world, is giving us 
the noblest as well as most astonishing idea of God s 
eooDNESS and justic]^ 

Had the government of the moral system generally 

required the control and alteration of natural laws 

in that sensible effect which we call a miracle *, it 

* We can siec but two necessary occasions of this ex- 
traordinary dispensation ; — ^the one, to attest and support 
the truth of a new Religion coming from God ; the other, 
to administer a Theocratic government. These are occa« 
pious yvorthy the divine Wisdom, ^nd necessary in the 
l^(;ure of things, 

might 
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Qiig^t have argued defectof wisdom . Had tbegovem**- 
ment of the natural system required the operation of 
such laws as would be always disturbing and defeat- 
ing the sanctions of the moral, it might have argued 
defect of power. But where the stated laws of J^ysics, 
while they are promoting their own purpose, are, at 
the same time, so contrived as to support, invigorate, 
^nd enforce the sanctions of Religion, this, I say, 
must needs give us the noblest, as well as most asto- 
nishing idea, of God's w^isdom and power. 

Nor do the glories of this Dispensation afford less 
consolation and comfort of security to the truly pious 
man. For when it is understood, that the course of 
nature was, by the laws imposed upon it from the 
foundations of the world, so contrived as to co* 
operate with the laws of moral government, such 
an one, on the appearance of any of these public 
warnings to awake the nations from their lethargy 
of vice, will never be terrified and distracted with 
the vain apprehensions of an undistinguishing deso- 
lation, which is out of his power to avoid ; as being 
well assured, from the nature of the judgment, that 
a sincere purpose of amending the public manners 
will be able to avert the approaching vengeance* 

Nor let men so rationally instructed in the ways 
of God suffer their well-placed confidence to be 
shaken by this plausible sophistry, '* That it is 
utterly unphilosophical to suppose that a preaent and 
instantaneous change in our conduct can stop or 
avert a natural event, established by a strong con- 
nected series of causes, which have kept operating 
ever since the foundations of the world.'* We can 

telt 
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tell these pretending reasoners that our reli^ous 
confidence is not derived from so absurd a principle, 
a principle erected on the narrow and unfaithful 
ground of superstition. Our conclusions are drawa 
from the most reasonable conceptions that man can 
entertain of his Creator and Lord : Who, when he 
made the world (in which all time was as an instant, 
before hiip), the free determinations of the human 
Will, and the necessary effects of Laws physical, 
were so fitted and accommodated to one another, 
that a sincere repentance in the moral world should 
be sure to avert an impending desolation in the 
natural; not by any present alteration or suspension 
of its established Laws, but by originally adjusting ^ 
all their operations to all the foreseen circumstances 
of moral agency : So as to make Matter and Motion 
(besides their other purposes) to serve for the regula- 
tion of the Understanding and Will. We should blush, 
let me tell them, to be thought so uninstructed in the 
nature of Prayer as to fancy it can work any temporary 
change in the dispositions of the Deity, who is the 
same y ester day ^ to-day^ and for ever : Yet we are not 
ashamed to maintain, that God, in the chain of causes 
and effects, which not only sustains each system, but 
connects them all with one another, hath so wonder- 
fully contrived, that the temporary endeavours of 
pious men shall procure good and avert evil, by 
means of that pre-established harmony which 
be hath willed to exist between moral actions and 
natural events. 

Thus we see, these two essential doctriijes of Re- 
ligion, " God's JUPGMjNTj in physical and civil 

events/* 
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events," and '^ the efficacy of the good man's' 
PRAYER," stand equally on one and the same 
Principle, the belief of that original connexion be- 
tween the natural and moral World. 

And here let me expostulate with those unhappy 
men, who, from a confessed truth that these more 
general desolations proceed entirely from natural 
causes, have too confidently concluded that they 
cannot be esteemed the warnings of a moral Go- 
vernor: and therefore, after having been most alarmed 
by them while they were impending, have been 
the first to ridicule their own imbecility ; which had 
led them, before they were aware, to the very brink 
of repentance. An instance of this unmanly conduct 
we saw amongst ourselves, when Heaven, in mercy, 
not long since shook a guilty land. A repetition of 
the stroke so alarmed and terrified its inhabitants, 
that, in their fright, they seemed in haste to give a 
specimen of their contrition and reformation. But 
a third shock not coming at the expected interval 
as that between the first and second, the rash project 
of amending their manners vanished like a moniing 
mist; and they returned with equal speed to their 
accustomed follies and dissipations. And to what 
Was all this owing but to a double blunder, unbe- 
coming a nation of Philosophers ? They had first 
entertained a false idea of these Warnings, as. if 
they were phaenomena out of nature, prodigious and 
miraculous ; and when they came to understand 
that they were only the effects of physical causes, 
they then, by as shameful an ignorance^ concluded 
^t they had notbiog fi^ them formidable or * threa^ 
« - -^^ ''^ ' . .-. . ■■ ' .11 i^ihrii&tfBAfttf-itfi.»iiri. ■ >: I tening 
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tening to an impenitent World. Whereas a mo- 
derate share of natural theology would have 
taught them, that though these warnings by disasters 
were indeed the operations of the physical system, 
yet they were providentially connected with the 
moral, and pre-ordained to support its sanctions. 
But where was the wonder that that which began in 
Superstition should end in Irreligion ? for, by a 
strange and monstrous kind of conception, extremes, 
in the moral w^orld, are always begetting their 
opposites, 

^. But now, in the last place, let us take a view 
of the state and situation of those men, who suppose 
that God dofes not uphold the World as the moral 
Ruler of it, but as the physical Dispenser only ; and 
it is certain, that those, who deny these natural dis- 
asters to be connected with the moral system, can 
have no other idea of God's Government. 

Such men, amidst all these dreadful warnings of 
alarming Nature, will find their condition to be 
most disconsolate and forlorn ; their Principles hav^ 
ing bereft them of those hopes which are ever 
springing in the breast of the religious man : who is 
taught both by Reason and Revelation to conclude, 
that these eftects of God s displeasure against sin 
may be averted by sincere repentance. For thou^^h 
the irreligious Naturalist acknowledges a Governor 
of the universe, yet, as he supposes this Governor 
to direct all things by his natural attributes of pozver 
and wisdom, and not by his moral, of goodness and 
justice^ his acknowledgment of a God affords him 

tt9 
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JDO more security against his fears than if there were 
no God at all ; and that the universe lay entirely at 
the mercy of Chance or Destiny ; because a mere 
physical Director having no respect to the system 
of Rationals, their preservation or destruction will 
not be dependent on their behaviour, but on the 
purposes of the physical system ; the support of 
which (for aught this Philosopher can tell) may re- 
quire the destruction of Mankind, instead of their 
preservation : and the very next shock of the dis- 
ordered Globe work those necessary changes in 
Matter and Motion which may conclude in the ruin 
and annihilation of its inhabitants. 

Thus the hapless Unbeliever, while disordered 
Nature is sounding in his ears, hath no where to 
fly for refuge from his terrors : he sees himse|f in a 
fatherless and abandoned World, exposed to all the 
rage of deaf and unrelenting Elements : He may 
find, indeed, support and comfort in Religion ; but 
it is below the dignity of his Philosophic character 
to seek it along with the superstitious herd : it being 
unv\orthy a man of Science to suppose, that the 

* 

system of iM ature was created, and is conducted, to 
serve any other Purposes than its own ; or that the 
SUBLIME PRINCIPLE OF ATTRACTION was im- 
pressed upon Matter to bring about any other 
revolutions than of those vast bodies which are the 
objects of his learned contemplation. 

In a word, every rational reflexion serves to es- 
tablish the religious Principle of my text, as here 
explained. 

It is shewn to be agreeable to Reason and to Re- 
ligion, under the present constitution of things. 

It 
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It is shewn to tend most to the glory of God, and 
to the peace and happiness of Man. 

It is shewn that ih?X vain philosophy j which dis- 
cards this Principle from its creed, dishonours Pro- 
vidence, and most distresses Human life. 

What have we then to do, but to regulate our 
practice, and repose our confidence, on a Principle 
so well established. A sincere, a speedy, and a per- 
fect reformation will not fail to avert the anger 
of the Lord, now gone out against the sinful in- 
habitants of the Earth. I mean, a reformation of 
the general manners, where each of us, in our several 
stations, must concur to heal the breaches made 
in our excellent Constitution by our party-follies ; 
to oppose the enormous progress of avarice and 
corruption; to check the wasting rage for pleasure 
and amusement ; to shake off those unmanly luxuriea 
crept into domestic life, some for the gratification 
of our appetites, but more, for the display of our 
vanities. 

When we have done this, we have done our part 
And then these terrors of the Lord will cease ; or 
they will become harmless and even salutary to us. 
We shall, if it be our lot to meet that great day 
of his comings foretold by our sacred Oracles, not 
only stand, with the man of morals, serene and fear- 
less amidst the crash of falling worlds, but, with the 
religious man, become partaker of the glories of the 
Lamby rise triumphant over them in tliose happier 
regions of perpetual stability and peace. 
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IsAliLH Xix. 13—14* 

THE 1PRJNCES OF ZOAN ARE BECOMK FOOLS, THA 
1»R1NCES OF NOPH ARE DECEITED; THET HAVE 
ALSO SEDUCED iSGYPT — THE LOUD HATH Mltf- 
GLED A PERVERSE SPIRIT Of THE MIDST 
THEREOF. 

THE Prophet is here foretelling the disgraces 
and calamities which God was then about to 
bring upon a sinful People, at that time the most 
renowned for the \visdom of their civil Policy. — 
The Counsel of the wise Counsellors of Pharaoh is 
becomes brutish^ saith the Prophet : for the Jud<5- 
MENT was attended with all those circumstances of 
savage bjntalityy which most disgrace Civil Wis- 
dom : I will set (says God) the Egyptians against 
the Egyptians ; and they shall fight eDery one 
against his Brother^ and every one against his 
Neighbour] City against City, and Kingdom against 
Kingdom. How great a resemblance this denunci- 
Voi. X. C atiofl 
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ation of divine vengeance bears to the history of 
the grand Rebellion, every, man, who is not an utter 
stranger to the most disgraceful epoch of our history, 
will readily perceive ; when Brothers of the same 
House, and Neighbors of the same City, hos- 
tilely separated into opposed Camps ; when the In- 
habitants of adjoining Counties divided, in mutual 
enmity, under their respective Leaders ; and when 
the two Kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland re- 
nounced the protection of their common Sovereign, 
and insulted and invaded his imperial crown. For 
when a breach is once made in a well-framed Cgn- 
ititution, perfected by the wisdom, and regulated on 
the experience of ancient Policy, the confusioa 
which follows it is always more outrageous, and 
frequently more incurabte, than disorders arising 
in the looser and less perfect Forms of Govern- 
ment. 

The miseries foretold in this Prophecy are repre- 
sented as inflicted by the avenging hand of God. — 
JBekoldy the Lord rideth upon a swift cloudy and 
shall come into Egypt — TTie Lord shall smite Egypt. 
The mercy which followed is equally represented as 
the work of his all-gracious hand — Me shall smite 

. And thus the total destruction of our Constitution, 
tod the sudden and surprising recovery of it, when 
things were most desperate, have been ever consi- 
dered, by serious men, as a manifest indication of 
the hand of God, which first in justice smtcsy and 
then with ecju^ mercy, heals and restores. 

^ Ver. 22r 

Ipdeed, 
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Indeed, all who believe the moral govemmefd of 
CrOD, how much soever they may diflfer coaceming 
his mode of administering it among Particulars, and 
how obscure soever his ways may appear in tiic 
tracts of private life, yet concur to acknowledge and 
to revei'e his visible interposition in the revolutions 
oi States and Empires. 

In the early years of tiiii^ returning solemnity, 
while men s thougl^s and expressions were under 
the influence of reorat passions ; the whole of the 
cdebration might not, perhaps, so well answer the 
ends of a public humiliaticm : when Characters on 
ihe one hand intemperately painted, and Compari^ 
MtmSy on the other, impiously invented, turned m 
act of Worship into a day of Contention. But 
tiiese were the unruly workings of a storm just then 
•ubsided. Time, which so generally corrupts other 
religious Rites, hath given a sobriety and a purity 
to the returning celebrations of This. 

And as Providence is commonly seen, even in its 
most uncommon Operations, to work by secoivl 
Causes, the sagacity and prudence of those who 
have of late supplied this Place, have been more 
usefully employed in investigating and collecting 
these Causes : From whence, more salutary lessons 
may be gathered, for the use of civil life, than are 
to be met with in any History of public revolutions, 
wlierc mere human agency is supposed to have dona 
miDSt. 

James the 1st received the crown of England, 
Wtia the seanirjg advantage, but indeed wi th tibie 
toal IniooDvenienee of succeeding to a line of impe- 

c 3 nous 
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rious Monarchs, who, by a concurrence of varioiur 
accidents, had been enabled to make bold incroach- 
ments on the liberty of the Subject, and th« old 
genius of the Constitution. These incroachments 
had been almost sanctified by the regal glories of 
the last of that haughty race. But James, instead 
of providing against the impeiiding inischiefs of so 
critical a situation, when a new interest then rising 
called loudly to set the balance even, took advan^ 
tage of the Crown's over-weight to advance those 
occasional acts of intempersLte Prerogative into a re- 
gulated System of arbritary power. 

i In these Mysteries of State he took, early care to 
initiate his Son : who received them when he came 
to the succession, with much more good faith than 
they were delivered to him by his Father ; and (as 
on that account it happened) with more fatal conse- 
quences to himself. For, what was only Policy in 
James, became Religion in the Martyr Charles : 
and King-craft is made of much more ductile stuff 
than Church-bJgotry ; at least it knows when to 
yield and when to act inflexibly ; whereas the Po- 
licy which is not of this worldy nor, I am afraid of 
the other^ is apt to do both, unskiMiilly and per- 
versely. Thus James favoured the Hierarchy, as it 
was a buttress to the Crown , Charles revered it as 
the Ordinance of Heaven : The Son therefore, to 
preserve the Order itself, fatally consented to ex- 
clude the Bishops from their seat in Parliament : 
but the Father would have avoided this error, and 
stepped the ruin in its first movement, since Bishops 
out of Parliament, he knew^ could be of little ser^ 

vicQ 
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Vice to his Prerogative. And, on the same principle, 
we may conclude, that, had he found them already 
out of Parliament, he would never have risked his 
Crown for their preservation. Yet this, the virtu- 
ous Son resolved to do ; and he stood the des- 
perate hazard with the greatest complaisaiury of 
Conscience. 

If the civil rights of the People had- for a long 
time been ill understood, or little regarded, the 
wonder was the less that the rights of Religion had 
been so grossly violated. These Princes held that 
all were to conform to the Religion of the State ; 
and that, for every man to worship God in his 
own way, the Father thought was a factious, and 
the Son, an impious invasion of the Supremacy. 

Least of all ^hall we think it stmnge that, amidst 
these errors in Government, neither of these Prmces 
attended to that large - accession of property and 
power, which was silently, but rapidly, devolving 
on the People. So that by the time Charles wa« 
most intent to push forward his Father's despotic 
System, the People were become rich by a long <!om- 
mercial peace;^ and therefore less disposed to bear, ' 
and more able to repel, what they deemed to be 
oppression. 

Under these circumstances, for fourteen years 
together, they modestly and constitutionally prose- 
cuted the Claim of their Rights, in the Courts of 
Justice and in the Courts of Legislature. They 
sought redress by Law, but the fountain of Justice, 
by running through the Palace, was become ccmt- 
mpted. They sought redress in Parliament, which 

c 3 was 
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vras often obtained ; but as often violated or evaded 
as it was obtamed ; till, at length, the very door 
of redress was shut against them, and a long remis* 
sion of Parliament deprived them of the last sup^ 
port of the miserable, the very hope of being re- 
Keved. For the ill-advised Sovereign ehose t» 
reign without Parliaments ; poor and needy, in tiie 
style of a Cappadocian Monarch, 

Mancipiis locuples, egem arts — 

rather than be the opulent Head of a free and a 
free-giving People. 

The Treasury having been long exhausted, and 
thus kept unreplenished, all men foresaw that on: 
the least commotion, whether at home or abroad, & 
Parliament would be forced upon the Court ^d 
tbe Country Party^ as it was called, did not n^-. 
Uct to accelerate this remedy, by taking advaiir^ 
tage of the indiscretions of a great Churchman^. 
to kindle and inflame the liturgic heats in Scot- 
land. 

But as what was then called Puritanism (wbich^ 
in the subsequent confusions, split into many Sects 
of various denominations) was so intimately coa- 
nected with this quarrel, and did so largely contri- 
bute to the confusions it produced, it may not be 
improper just to recount its origine and progress; 
the claims it made, and the treatment it received. 

In the early times of Reformation, unhappy scm- 
pks arose am<Migst the Clergy concerning the Ga^ 
wrnment of the national Churck Bat these cap- 
tious men understood so little of reHgious xighis^ 

that 
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' fliat they had no sooneF foraied a Party, than they 
thought themselves obKged in conscience to over- 
throw the established Hierarchy ; and to erect what 
they calledj the Discipline, in its place. Their 
first attack was by renumstrances to ParRament : and 
when that failed, by entering into criminal cabaLsr, 
to extort, what, they found, would not be readily 
^ven up to them. But this factious Spirit, meeting 
with the able and vigorous administration of Eliza* 
beth, was timely suppressed ; and the very attempt 
to disturb so popular a Government brought upon 
them a general Odium. And here, in passing, it 
may not be amiss to observe, that while these Eng- 
Ksh Puritans, who embraced the abominable 
opinion of Calvin concerning Predestination, were 
struggling with the State for an Establishment, the 
Dutch Remonstrants, who were raised, at the 
same time, by Providence to free the Church of 
Christ from the impiety of this Doctrine, never ccm- 
tended for more than a Toleration. 

Hitherto the fault lav entirely on their side; who, 
in a seditious way, aimed at more than was their 
due. But they paid dearly for their folly ; for, in 
this unsuccessful struggle, they lost, as is commonly 
the case in party-quarrels, what they had the best 
pretence to demand. For when their Enthusiasm, 
as a new Sect, was reasonably abated, and their 
factious temper, as an old one, had been vigo- 
rously opposed ; they seemed well content to ac- • 
cept what they had at first wantonly rejected. Bu^ 
they now met with an exasperated Government (too 
ready to return their insults), which, instead of 

c 4 complying 
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complying with this more sober request, enacted a 
number of penal statutes, to compel their confor- 
mity to the established Worship. 

When James succeeded to the Crown of England^ 
he came South with much prejudice against these 
Disciplinarians ; from whose Brethren in the North 
he had undergone the most scandalous indignities ; 
so that he was sufficiently indisposed to remit or 
soften the rigour of these penal Laws. His Son 
detested the Puritans, as they were the declared 
enemies of his Favourite Prelacy ; and therefore^ 
throughout the former part of his reign, treated 
them with such severity, (the Laws having made 
their enemies tlieir judges, or, at least, their judges 
were become tlieir enemies) that many of them aban- 
doned their native Country for new settlements in 
America. 

Men's civil and religious rights being thus equally 
trampled on, it is natural to believe, that, when the 
Country-interest first made head against tlie Court, 
the Patnots and the Puritans would meet half-way, 
to act in concert against oppressive Authority : Their 
GRiKVANCES for violated rights, and, what is more, 
their principles in favour of the doctrine of re- 
sistance, being precisely the same. 

And now. Religion and Liberty become the 
united cry, the fatal Scene began to open. The dis- 
turbances in Scotland forced the King back upon 
Parliaments. The first he called was ready to re- 
store tIfijB Constitution, and preserve the rights of 
tth^ Crown, when he unskilfully dissolved it The 
94 nex;t, 
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next, into whose hands he fell, never remitted of 
their remorseless vengeance till they had destroyed 
the King, the Constitution, and Themselves. 

It unfortunately happened, that the Sovereign's 
frequent breach of faith had made the Patriots so 
diffident of his Word, that they would find no ground 
on- which to begin a reformation, but that whereon, 
if ever they became factious, they might erect a Ty- 
ranny of their own : I mean that fatal, unconstitu- 
tional Law, which impowered the Parliament to sit 
till it should be pleased to dissolve itself. 

When this point was secured, they began indeed 
as if they had no other intention than to reform those 
gross enormities of Prerogative, which had well nigh 
overturned our free Constitution, and rendered it 
despotic. And in this generous labour the greatest 
and wisest in those two august assemblies heartily 
concurred : All they who afterwards became the tem- 
porary Guard and most shining Ornament of that 
unhappy Monarch's military Court. And what was 
ineffectual to the safety of their Master ; they 
gained for themselves that lasting glory in the re- 
cords of History, which disinterested Virtue only 
can procure. 

The King had now made ample satisfeiction for 
all his former miscarriages : And our free State was 
fully vindicated, in a regular and parliamentary way. 
The two Houses had now obtained all the security 
for the enjoyment of their recovered rights, which 
the nature of the Constitution would afford ; and 
w^re, theref(»re, in all reason, now to perform their 

promises, 
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promises, of ^' making the King, as soon as he 
should be pleased to give them this security, the 
greatest and most glorious Monarch of his time" 

But the King made his concessions with so ill a 
*grace, that they only serred to remind the Public of 
his former breaches of faith, and to reme their dif- 
fidence in the royal Word. 

This supplied the Demagogues of the House with 
a shew of necessity for somejicrtker security against 
the King's return to his old mode of Government. 
But all, which, by the nature of the Constitution, 
could be given, had been given already. Yet ftis 
would not induce these men to desist : they held it 
pardbnable if they themselves made one breach in 
the Constitution, when it was to prevent the Crown 
from ever making more ; and therefore, with great 
confidence in their Cause, ,they demanded the 
Militia. 

When Charles, who, till now, kept granting aB 
they required, had got them at this advantage, the 
making breaches in the Constitution (the very thing 
which gave them all their credit against him)^ he 
suddenly stopt short. He found himself in a con- 
dition to divide the People with tliem ; and, what 
was more to his reputation, to draw the wiser and 
worthier part of the Parliament along with him. 
An appeal was now made to the Sword, and a war 
immediately ensued. 

At this sad period, when Patriotism had dege- 
nerated into Faction^ the King for once acted ably^ 
and seized the lucky opportunity of putting his Par- 
liament in the wrong. 

And 
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And in the wrong they surely were. Yet, in the 
niajority of those wha demanded this unconstitutional 
security, there was not any formed design against 
the Monarchy, it was rather an ill-timed pro¥isio& 
and overcare for their own safety * 

I suppose it to be a truth unquestioned in Politics, 
" That the utmost Security which a Consti* 
tution can give for the observance of a public regu- 
lation, is a GOOD Security/' The indemnity of 
Particulars, the private safety of Those who extorted 
these royal concessions, is another matter. The 
Patriots plainly understood they had mortally of- 
ftlnded a vindictive King ; for though the Martyr 
could for^ve, yet the Monarch was of a different 
temper ; and ttiat, sooner or later, they or their fa- 
milies might fell a sacrifice to hie' resentments : Fw 
-well they knew, that, although the People would 
be still likely enough to interpose in behalf of For^ 
trietism against the violation of Parliamentarj^ Esta- 
blishments ; yet there were small hopes that they 
would ever be brought to move in Court quarrels, 
on the private complaints of the Patriots. 

This was Pdicy, indeed ; but a Policy disclaimed 
by Public Virtue. For when the question is re- 
duced to this, Whose interest is to take place ; that 
of the Public, or of Particulars ? the true Patriot 
win not hesitate in his' choice. But the False did 
here, what is the essential of his Policy to do, he 

* One who perhaps had this formed design speaks the 
very sense of those whp had it not, in these words — if a 
war of this nature must be deterxQiiied by trelity, £cc« 
Lbdlow^ fd. ed> p« ^^ ftt the top. 

covered 
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covered his own interest under tliat of the Public : 
and being well persuaded tlmt himself was in danger, 
he endeavoured to persuade others, that the Con- 
stitution was so likewise. And he was but too suc- 
cessful in the imposition. 

This may seem strange ; for nothing is more pla- 
cable than a provoked People, when they have 
brought their Governors to reason. But we must 
remember, the Patriots had a powerful Ally in this 
quarrel ; who having yet received no satisfaction at 
all, wer^ well disposed, and at the same time well 
able, by the nature of their Profession, to keep up 
the rage and apprehensions of the People. This 
neglect of their so trusty Coadjutors may, at first 
sight, appear still more strange ; That they, who had 
united in a common quarrel ; whose several rights 
had been alike invaded ; who had laboured under 
equal sufferings; and who, from their first con* 
federacy, had served the Cause with equal zeal and 
success ; that of these confederated Parties, the One 
should have gained every thing which Patriots could 
desire, and the Other only (which, but to the ma- 
lice of a Puritan, could be no satisfaction at all) the 
exclusion of the Bishops from their seat in Parlia- 
ment. For what less could be expected, when the 
Patriots had procured the abolition of illegal and 
tyrannic Courts ; a Declaration of the People's 
Rights ; and a triennial Parliament ; than that the 
Puritans should recover, what the law of nature 
itself had given them, a full Toleration for their 
Discipline and mode of worship ? But so little was 
this part of natural law understood^ that it is very 

probable, 
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probable, had a Toleration been demanded by the 
Patriots, the Kmg and his Divines would have 
broken with the Parliament on that Point, just as 
they afterwards did, on the abolition of Episcopacy. 
It is very certain, that had the King offered a Tb- 
leration to the Puritans, they would have rejected 
it on the very same principle : For it was an axiom 
in the Theology of both, That to connive at 

ERROR WAS TO PARTAKE IN THE GUILT OP IT. 

Hence the King was naturally inclined to perse- 
cute Sectaries ; and the Puritans to overturn Esta^ 
blishments. Now, things being in this train, whea 
the Patriots, anxious for themselves, as before for 
the Public, insisted on further security for the royal 
concessions, they found an easy way of bringing 
the Puritans (who as yet had gained nothing) into 
their measures ; which was, by making one of their 
unconstitutional securities to be, the abolition 
of Episcopacy. 

But the sword was already drawn ; and not in 
behalf of the, Constitution on either side; for 
the King, who now professed to defend it, still 
mistook his own Administration for it ; and the Par- 
liament, which levied war on a point unconstitu- 
tionalj was soon governed by men who professed 
to overthrow it ; so that the sword w^as not likely to 
be sheathed, till Tyranny on the one hand, or 
Anarchy on the other, had introduced a new species 
of slaughter in place of the old; and Judicial 
murders had succeeded to the Military. 

It is true, that in the course of this mutual car- 
nagei each Party, in its turni offered and accepted 

proposals 
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proposals for peace. But this was not from any mi 
desire or hope of obtaining it, but to cajole the Peo- 
ple to whom that side would have been extreme 
odious, which had appeared averse to laying down 
their arms. However, pardy through the experieiiced 
calamities of war, and partly from men's better 
knowledge of one another, by means of those reci- 
procal messages for peace, the better sort of Cour- 
tiers grew more av^se to despotic rule, and the ho- 
nesty Patriots more disgusted with popular devices ; 
which might have produced some good effect, had 
ttot these dawnings of returning sense and sobriety 
been -suddenly ov^*cast by the unexpected appear^ 
Mice of a New Party, rising out of the ferment tf 
the SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE ; A swarm of 
firmed Enthusiasts, who out-witted the Patriots, 
out-prayed the Puritans, and out-fought the Ca* 
valiers ; and, with the most rapid progress, over-^ 
turned and desolated all before them, in their ex- 
treme baste to set up the fifth monarchy of King 
Jesus. 

Thus fell the unhappy King in a popular storm ; 
reused, indeed, by himself; but inflamed by his 
enemies, even after he had corrected the disorder 
of tiiose unruly Elements which gave it Irirth, and 
^^ere now ready, as he saw too late, to bear down 
all things in their course. 

The King had many Virtues, but all, of so unr 
fjoeiable a complexion as to do hioi neitiier sarviae 
nor credit. 

His ReHgisfiy in which he was sincerely zealous, 
%M over-ru& with Sttruples : €uid.the swplicity, if 

not 
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not tiie Purity, of his Mords^ was debased by 
Casuistry, 

His natural affections (a rare virtue in that hi^ 
statioo) were so excessire as to render him a slave 
to all bis Kin : and his sodaly so moderate as only 
to enable him to lament, not to preserve his fnend$ 
and servants. 

His Kmmledge was exjteasive, thou^ not exaot : 
and his Courage clear, thou^ not keen : yet \m 
Modest^' £Eur surpassing his aiagoanimity, his Knaw^ 
le^e oidy made him obnoxioiiis to the doubts of his 
more ignorant Ministers : and his Courage^ to the 
irresolution of his less adventurous Generals. 

In a word, his Princely qualities were neith^ 
great enough nc^r bad enough to succeed in that 
most difficult of all attempts, the enslaving a free 
and jealous People. 

The full conviction of this truth made Laud 
(who was not so despicable a Politician as we com- 
monly suppose him) upon seeing his Coadjutor, 
Strafford, led out to slaughter, lament his fate in 
these emphatic and indignant words, — He starved a 
Prince who knew not haw to be, nor to be made, 
Great*. 

The execrable Panicide which followed, cannot, 
indeed, in strictness erf speech, be chatged upon 
^e Patriots and Puritans ; who, when it was too 
late, did all in their power to prevent it : However^^ 
without changing the nature of things, they canned 
be totally acquitted of that horrid ixapi^ty; since 
Ibeir rejeetiag, frcHVi selfish and perverse aiotives, 

f Hiitx^qr of his own life and Iflrottbles; p, i^». 

tho 
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the full reparation the King had made to the PubUc; 
because he would not agree to an unconstitutional 
security for Themselves, was the unavoidable oc- 
casion of all the mischiefs that ensued. For though 
no man shall be made to answer for the evils which, 
through human perversity, arise from the fitithfur 
discharge of his duty : yet no casuistiy will acquit 
him, even of the undesigned mischiefs which spring 
naturally from his unjust pursuits*. 

These confusions kept increasing, under different 
Forms, each more ridiculous or more horrid than 
the other, till this miserable Nation, now become 
the scorn and opprobrium of the whole Earth, at 
length grew tir^d, rather than ashaiped, of its re- 
peated follies. In this temper they hastily recalled 
the Heir of the ]\^onarchy : And as the cause of all 
their miseries had been the insisting on unreason- 
able conditioils from the Crown, they did like men 
driven out of one extreme, who never take breath 
till they have plunged themselves into another, they 

* Col. Axtel, one of the Regicides, said at the Gal- 
lows, — ^ I must truly tell you that before these late wars, 
" it pleased the Lord to call me by his grace, through the 
*' work of the Ministry ; and afterwards keeping a day 
" of humiliation in fastmg and prayer with/Ma. Samuel 
'* Ash, Mr. Love, Mk. Woodcock,' and other Mt- 
'* NisTERs in Laurence Lane, they did so clearly state 
*' the cause of the Parliament, that I was fully convinced in 
'* my own conscience of the justness of the war, and there- 
'* upon engaged in the Parliiament service, which (as I 
^* did and do believe) was the cause of the Lorb ; 
." I vaitured lily life- freely for ^,^aiid now^piE for iti^ 
State Tryals, vol. IL 3d ed, p. 415. ' . . 

strove 
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strove to atonefbf their anjust demands upotl the^ 
virtuous Father by the most lavish concessioils to> 
his flagitious Son; who succeeded to the Inheritanee 
with ail those advantages of an undefined Pireroga-^ 
tive, which an ambitious Prince copld ^h for th« 
fgyandation of an. arbitrary System, A sad presag^^ 
to the Friends of Liberty, that their generous la- 
bours were not yet at an endj Indeed, within less 
tiian half a century, the old family-proj^ojts, taken up: 
again by the two last princes of this Une, revived the^ 
public quarrel^ But it was condueted under hap? 
pier Auspices, opt by tlie as^islbanpe of S^ctaries^ 
but by the national Church : and coi^luded; 
ijQ Uie fin^ establishment of a free Constitution. 

And now, to reflect a little on this mplahcholy 
Story. Never did Piety and Politics, in their friendly 
association for the pubUc service, project any thing 
more useful to Church and State, than the institu- 
tion of this annual Solemmty ; which serves tQ keep 
awake an awful sense of Providence, to create an ab- 
horrence of licentiousness, and tg eher^ a gen^rouSs 
but sober affection for liberty. 

Nor was there ever any period in the English Story 
so fruitful of important J^ssons for the use of civijt; 
Life as that which, with so much shame, we now 
^tommemorate ; and which, but for this use, the wis- 
dom of povemment would, I conceive, hayei, ^91^ 
ago, buried in oblivjioQ. 

Of &e various instructions^ which bodl Patriots 

i^nd Ministers may gatber from these aimes and; 

Yo|.. X. U 
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follies of our Forefathers, I shall beg leare but 
just to mention two or three of the most im-' 

portant 

I. The Patriot may learn, from the immediate 
eause of the War, that when, at any time, his brave 
and successful struggles for his Country have re- 
stored again the dbordered balance of power in a 
free Community, he may learn, I say, to be con- 
tent with that Security for the enjoyment of his 
labours which the nature of the Constitution affords ; 
and not think of demanding sucli branches of the 
Prerogative in hostage, which, if given, would destroy 
that very balance, for the preservation of which, he 
pretends to require them. On this rock the Patriot* 
©f that time ran ; which cast them, stript of their 
popularity, on the unfaithful and abandoned ground 
of their Adversaries : for what material difference 
is there between acting UNCOKsxiTtrnoNALLY for 
the sake of monarchic power, and acting thus for 
the sake of popular ? And whenever the Patrons of 
liberty shall give this advantage to the Enemies of 
it, as much of that popularity which the first 16sey 
the other will gain ; and so, the contest becoming: 
more equal, Force alone must decide : which can- 
^t but end in the ruin of the Constitution, after 
it is become a principle with botli, to alter and 
unsettle it. 

II. The .Patriot may learn' froni the self^ 
PEKTiNG Ordinance, to beware of all innovations 
ttot strictly constitutional^ how right soever they 
may appear to the friends of Justice, or equal to 

the 
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the friends of Liberty. . And conld Hny Uibg b9 
more specious than that fair distribution; of po^r^ 
and profit, in what was called thd keW ^ Mai»L ? 
The members of the two Houses^ had ingroe;#ed to 
themselves all the posts and offices in the Military* 
This raised suspicions amongst tfaieir peopte, that 
men who got so greatly by the war would mver b© 
very forward to put an end to it. Hereupon the 
Parliament, in a fit of aiFected generosity, passed art 
Ordinance, which separated the interests of the two 
bodies, by not permitting a Member of either House 
to receive a Commission iri the Army. But what 
was the effect of this i^paration ? A deluge of in- 
dependent Republicans broke at once into that 
Camp, which wag formed, or pretended to be formed, 
for the defence of King and Parliament. Such was 
the sad issue of an unconstitutional inde* 
PENDENCE arising from the new model! And aU 
this was, to avoid the imaginary danger of a depcn^ 
dence strictly constitutional : that is, a dependence 
of the parts on one another ; a dependence as ne- 
cessary for the regular motions of the civil macluno 
of free Government, as any the like subordinate 
combinations in physical or artificial bodies. 

I. Again, Ministers of State may learn, firooi 
the fimltsof" Charleses administration, not to dispense 
wkh the rbyat Word for the sake of some present 
cMivemence ; which (besides the public mischieft 
that ^ttei^d the violation of a thing so sacred) is in'^ 
cteed the cancelling their own best security. When 
the KiBg'fl ablest servant bad^ in the great wants of 
^-.- - - ' Da the 
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the Treasury, encouraged bis Master to break h^ 
faitb, so often pledged to bis Parliament, never more 
to exert any of tbose branches of baleiful PreFoga* 
tive, which they bad so oflen f^mmated ; he little 
suspected that he was opening the way to hb own 
ruin, by habituatbg his royal Master to think slightly 
of hb promises^ m the number of which was pro« 
tection to himself. And when he understood the 
whole severity of his fate, which thb policy had 
brought upon hioi, it was with no good grace that 
he exclaimed, Put not y&ur trust in PrinceStfc^ 
there is no faith in them. 

II. Another lesson Ministers of State may 
learn from the transactions of tbose times, of no less 
importance to their Master s interest, and their own 
honour, which b, never in their Sovereign's distresses 
to throw their own miscarriages upon Him, and to 
turn all his graces upon themselves* A faithful 
servant to his Prince (and such a one the two 
Charles's had) will procure friends ibr bis Master ; 
and provide for himself only through bis Master's 
&vour : such a Servant will give honest Counsels ; 
yet if others be followed, he will excuse,, with all his 
wit and authority, the share hb Master had in pro- 
moting them. But it was the hard fate of the 
Martyr Charles to be commonly served by Minis* 
ters so ungenerous, that they were the first to decry 
unsuccessful Counsels tfaou^ ^ven by themselves^ 
and to throw them upon the obstinacy, the bigptry^ 
and the uxorious folly of the Sovereign. A baseness of 
conduct which contributed as much to make the King 

odiQift 
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cdious to the Public, as all the intrigues of the Lcoig 
ParHament. It is no wonder that these unfaithfid 
Servants took the advantage of his misfortunes to 
press him for dignities imd places of trust and power, 
at a time when such thiogs afforded little benefit to 
themselves, yet were of infinite disservice to their 
Master. For these ilKtimed honours exasperated 
the personal enmides of the Leaders in Parliament 
against these Mkusters, and indisposed them to any 
terms of accommodation with the King : For they 
had reasonably laid their account to share with the 
Courtiers, in the Sovereign's good graces, whenever 
a Peace should be brought about : but now they 
were made desperate, by finding that the King had 
nothing left to ^ve. 

In the last place, I would observe, that this strug* 
gle between King and Parliament, before each side 
flew to Arms, will serve to confirm a general truth 
of much importance to all Parties, That, in civil 
contentions, the Opposxtiok (to use a modem 
term) is much apter to degenerate into faction, than 
a Mm itTRT to run into despotic measures. For 
the very attempt to decry an Admbistration, will, 
by degrees, render it s%fft ; but the application of j 
ministerial power against an Opposition^ makes Oppo^ 
sition popular at once ; and popularity presently 
runs into licence. Thus, in fact, it happened here. 
Before either side had taken the field, the King's 
Administration was grown public-spirited, and the 
Parliament was become a Facdon. 

To conclude all, Let no lover of his Country be too 
f^ady to ^e scandal at the contentions to which 

D 3 fireft 
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^rw States are so obnoxious. Civil comnioti(xi» 
have the same use^ fn the moral world, that stormy 
and tempestuous seasons have in the physical. In 
the stagnation of a continued calm, the best sys- 
tern sickens and decays ; but these periodic agita-- 
tions stifle corruption in the seed, give new vigour 
to the languid Constitution, and enable the vital 
Principles of it to perform their destined operations. 
It is true, indeed, when a storm is let loose upon 
li^ither System, it ravages and destroys what it was 
meant to support and actuate. The System of iViz- 
ture has the Providence of God to curb the blind 
violence of stubborn matter, which else, in tlie im-^ 
petuosity of its course, would soon reduce itself to 
its former Chaos* The Political System has nothing 
but the Providence of Government to sustain it 
against its own fury, from falling uAo Anarchy. 
But the Providence of Government is weak aini 
bounded ; and neSdeth all the assistance of good 
^at^ects to strengthen it^ hands,, and enfopce dbedi-^ 
ence to its insulted Authority. 1% was the rejectior\ 
df this salutary duty in some, and the careless dis«^ 
charge of it id others, which, at the fatal p^iod wo 
tiow commernofate, Was the last cause, of all the 
^olaticm that ensued. 
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Preached before the Incorporated Society for the propa'- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; on Friday^ 
February 21, 1766. 



Revelation of St. John, chap, x ven n. 

AND HE SAID UNTO ME, TflOU MUST PROPHSSIT 
AGAIN, BEFORE MANY PEOPLES, ANB »A* 
TIONS, AND TONGUES, AND KINGS. 

^ O and . Hack ail nations^ baptizing them in thi 
name qf the Father ^ and of the Son^ and of the 
Holy Ghost f was the great Commission iatruated by 
our Divine. Master to his Disciples. And we kww 
bow faithfully they discharged their trust ; these 
latter agesof extended Commerce haying disccn 
vered the ;paost evident marks and tracer of their 
footsteps, in 6very Re^on, how remote soever, of 
the then known World. 

But there was a New Woelp to be disclosed^ 
another Hemisphere to be explored; though re* 
served for those daring Adventurers who in these 
later times have pierced through the trackless 
waste of the great Atlantic Ocean. 

D 4 And 
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And for thb QrjAaned Wwld the Holjr Spirit 
made the like charitaWe provisiouw— Where the fii*^ 
ture fortunes of the Church, from its hKimble Cradle 
to its inthronizalion in glory, are foretold to St 
John, in a regdW senes gf l^ropl^ic Vis«)ns, enig^ 
matically represented, the Apostle sees a mighty 
angel descaidfrcnn UUtroen^ ; a raintow surrounding 
Us head; his face like the Sun, and his feet as pil- 
lars offre*. In this sd -graphical a description of 
the Son of God, clothed in all the pomp and majesty 
of his Father, the attitude is most observable ; His 
RIGHT FOOT 'WAS ON THX %EKy and his left on the 
Earth «f : An atti^de expressive of his ready Pro- 
vidence addressed^ in the fulness of time, to unveil 
tiiis NEW woRLP so long conccalcd in the bo^om o{ . 
the Deep; and pointbg out Xp his Church the reli* 
gious use that was to be in^deof this discovery. For 
the angel having sTisom (which denotes the revelation 
to l)e a matter of high importance) and intimated . 
(by the words, there shall be time no longer) that the 
consideration of time is not to be taken in :^, the 
Subject bang of a distant period ; he addresses Yam^ 
self to St. John, who here represents the Ghiu»ch^ in 
the words of my text — Thou must prophesy again 
before many peoples, and natians, and tpngues, 
and Kings. — As much as to say> '' The ^hurcb 
hath been faithful to her grei^ Trust, in all things 
which have been hitherto in her power, to dischargp. 
But a time will icome, when this mighty labouiv :$Ch : 

: * Rcy. chap, x, vcr. i. • f Veri «, 

on xp^ «» 9fm m. vcr* O. 

•^ ' . ■ - * ■ ' ... . . [. ' • - ■ • ' . 
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Itaceessfully undei^one^ in the conversion of the 
Old Worlds is to be repeated in the NeUK For the 
Church mustPROPHBST again, or preach the Gk)&* 
for the second time to many new»discovered People 
and Nations.'^ To prophesy, signilying here what it 
does in many other places of the New Testament, to 
preach the glad tidings of the Gospel. 

Hence it appears, that to preach the Gospel toi 
the new TVopld when diKovered^ is not a mere 
act of simple Chari^, but a work of indispensable 
duty. 

The providential Discovery was at length made ; 
rand though, in itself, replete, with all the seeds of tern* 
poral and spiritual Blessings, yet was it tiie im- 
mediate occasion of the most infernal mischiefs* 
For as in the old World the Devil stept in to inter- 
cept the first fruits of Creation due to the all* 
l^irfiteQus Author^ so was it, in the neiv : While> 
iiiider the mask of Religion, if ever Popery mighl 
be said to wear that mask, the £vil;Qoe^^ciiited his 
Agents; to desolate this late-discovered Continent,, 
by the butchery an(| sacrifice of millions ; and aii^ 
for having iDore gold than they knew bow to use, 
and liK)Fe land than th^ knew how to cultivate. 
Bu* while these Dogs of Hell were cfy'mg h/^vock^ 
fuad the Inhabitants of the new World on the brink 
of extirpation, God raised up his chasen Instruments 
in the o&f to restore Christianity to its health and 
purity, then labouring in its last pangs under popish 
^franny and superstition. For tlie Gospel, long se- 
questered and shut up, was of necessity to be known 
fig^^ b^re it could h^prewh^d aoain^ Thq 

Refor? 
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REFORMATToy OF Religiov ODce more opened 
this living Source. And then it was that the Sense 
of my Text became apparent ; and that the Church 
first addressed itself to this undertaking. 

Nor was this the only benefit. The Church of 
Rome itself, in order to support its shaken usurpa* 
tion, was obliged in this, as in other palliations of 
its abuses, to vie with us in the discharge of this 
second Mission^ in which bur venerable Corporation 
has borne so large a ^are. 

I am but little acquainted with the history rf 
its pious Establishment ; but I reasonably suppose 
it to have been founded in obedience to this second 
Call: and, consequently, that the peculiar objects 
of its exalted Charity were the barbarous Ameri- 
cans, so long kept hid in the Shadow of J)eath. 

I. Our Colonies, indeed, opened the Door to this 
spiritual Enterprize ; and were, in reason, to be paid 
for their pains with some portion of the heavenly 
Manna ; not so much for relief of their own wantSi 
as for the wants of their Posterity. Our Colonies 
were formed and first {)eopled by religious and con-» 
scientious men ; who, made uneasy at home by 
their intolerant Brethren, left the Old Worlds to en^ 
joy, in peace, that first and chief prerogative of Man, 
the free worship of God according to his own Con^ 
science : At one time Puritans driven over by the 
Episcopal Church; at another, Churchbien forced 
thither by the Presbyterian Faction ; just as the te^ 
volutions of State threw the civil power into one dt 
the other band. For it must be remembered (tbou^ 

to 
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to the oppYobriurm of humanity) that, of all the errors 
of that Antichristian Church from which the Gos- 
pellers were, with derision, ^xpelied, this niost 
abominable of all, Persecutiok for Opinions, 
stuck the fastest; and after having tarnished the 
splendor of almost every Protestant Community in 
its turn, was the latest, and with most difficulty, 
shaken off. 

Now, amongst the general Wants of new Colo- 
nies, composed of such kind qf Men, Religion is 
rarely one. Of this our Colonists carried over an 
ample Cargo ; sufficient for themselves and their 
Posterity ; and might therefore have been safely left 
]to live upon their own Stock. 

So that had this been all, our important Mission 
had not stopped at the Door, but only taken ad- 
vantage of its opening, to address ourselves directly 
to the Gentiles. 

But though the zeal of the first Colonists (re- 
kindled by this violent remove to the other Hemi- 
sphere) kept Religion alive and active, yet their Po- 
verty disabled them from supplying fuel to the vital 
flame; I mean, provision for a preaching Minis- 
try. Insomuch, that, without the kindly assistance 
of their Mother-Country, this new Christian Com- 
monwealth had been, as the Roman historian ex- 
presses it of the imperial City in its Cradle, Res 
unites JEtatis. Against this danger, a timely aid was 
to be provided. And the Founders of our Society 
not being Fanatics^ would not intrust the care to 
Fanatics : a People always ready, yet nev^ fitted 
^r one-of these spiritual Enterprizes ; indeed^ so for- 
ward 
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forward as to go out upon a second catt^ naked and 
pennyless lik« those holy mei^ who, with the lai^ 
viaticum of Miracles, went out upon the^r^. It 
was thought fit therdbre to assign a decent mainte* 
nance for these late labourers in the Lord's Vine- 
yard ; who, having stood all the dap idk^ were calted/ 
at the hit hour, to tlieir work. To this the Charter 
of Incorporation alludes ; where, speaking of tiie 
purpose of the Society to appoint Missionaries to 
the Colonies, it ftdds — wkick^ by reason of thdr po^ 
v^tjfy ere destitute onA unpraoidedof a Mainte- 
nance for Ministers^ md the public worship of 
God 

This purpose hath been hitherto soberly pursued: 
our Missionaries to America having carefoUy avoid- 
ed the Conduct of those of Roaie, into the Levant j 
wl)Ose principal design hath hitherto been to redute 
the distressed Churches of Greece and Asia to a 
submission to the Fs^l Tyranny, 

Notwithstanding tlus sage and decent conduct, 
certain of tlie Colonies, where the Established 
Church is Presbytefianj and stilt in its antient' 
spirit of Purity, have tcien offence at our fis- 
sion exercised in their quartersj though only for 
the service of Ae dispersed -Members of tiie-Ej^ii- 
€t^l Church, residing amtin^ them. 

Such a beliiaviour in a Peofde, w+iere wealth and- 
Civil Factidh have, as usual, inBained religious-zeal, 
IS enough to remind us of that crisis, when tixe Disr; 
eiptes ti Jesus are directed ^ shake ^ff the dust of- 
tkar feet for- a"- testimony against- ihem. - - • - . - • 

Nor would sy^h a Sec^on lead us from th^ 

proper 
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{m^r busings ol the . Sociktt. For though a 
Mission to the Colonies was finit \n the execution^ 
yet, as appears from what hat^ ^h^n said, it was 
only secondary in the origkial Sd^me. 

Here, then> we mi^t well leave tiiese contentious 
People to themselves, did not a miserable circum'» 
stance still call for our rejected Charity : I mean> 
the spreading GxNTiLisMin the Colonies them- 
sdves. Not a brutal ignorance of God, as amongst 
the savage Natives ; but a blasphemous contempt 
of his holy dispensations, amongst our Philosophic 
Colonists. The Origine of which folly was, how* 
ever, no more than this 

The rich product of tl^e Plantations soon sup- 
plied the Colonists with all the conveniencies of life. 
And men are no sooner at their ease, than they arc 
ready addressed to pleasure*. So that the second 
Venture of our Colonists was .for the luxuries ef^ 
social life : amongst which, the Commodity called 
Feeethinkino was carefully coasigned to them, 
as that which would give a jrelisb and seasoning to 
all the rest. For in this close uliipn of Sense and 
Beason in our Nature, the . Man is at unrest, till 
each part be properly accommodated. While the 
body is content with a temperate epjoyment of its 
appropriated Good, the mind fincls: its pleasure in 
the pors^t of Knowledge, apd in the practice of 
Virtue. But when tlie body plunges into the lux« 
ury of Sense, the mii^d will extrayagate tbvougb all 
&e r^ons of a viciated . Imag^natioQ. Andttiese 
ff^fj^oreol and intellectual Vices supporting one 

' . : - . another. 
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another, ti)e ravages they make of Humanity arc 
not to be controlled. 

Thus it came to pass, that the very People, whose 
Fathers were driven for conscience^sake into the xvasie 
and howling Wilderness, is now as ready to laugh at 
that BiBL£, the most precious relick of their f uined 
Fortunes, as at their Rufis and Collar-bands. 

Against this outrageous Folly (the sure prognosti<i 
of a falling State) the dearest Charity requires ui 
to oppose all our spiritual endeavours, before we go 
on upon the great Duty to which we are summoned 
in my text. 

II. This brings me to that point, which I next 
proposed to consider, Our Mission to the Gentiles. 
And here, in entering on the subject, it may not be 
unuseful to observe the advantages which Popery 
hath over the Reformed, in training up their La- 
bourers to this Harvest. For we should be unjust 
to Rome not to acknowledge its zeal to be equal 
to that of other Churches, in displaying the Chris- 
tian Banner throughout the habitable world. ^ 

To see their advantages in a true light, we should 
consider what are the proper qualifications of one 
of these Soldiers of Christ — What he is disposed 
to do> and what he is ready to suffer, in this religious 
warfare, amongst Heathens, whether civilized of 
barbarous — He must have an ardent zeal and un- 
wearied diligence ; Appetites subdued to all the dis* 
tresses of want, and a Mind superior to all the ter( 
tore of mortality. . .-.- 

Now^ these qualities and habits, their several 

Orders 
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Ordcfiof Betigious (from whence tiieir Missionaries 
are taken) very early labour to inculcate. One quality 
is more deeply implanted by this Order, another by 
that ; and the most necessary and essential are fonn«> 
ed in all : thus ail the monastic Institutions kindle 
and keep idive that exalted charity which ends in a 
Self-sacrifice for the salvation of our Brother. 

The JESuipTEs subdue the Will by tiie severe dis- 
cipline of blind obedience : to stand wherever they 
are placed, and to run wherever they are called. The 
Carthusians subdue the appetites by a tedious 
course of bodily labours and mortifying abstinences : 
and the Order called the Congregation of St; 
Paul, subdues the whole man : For, in a sense as 
peculiar to them as to their holy Patron, they die 
daily; the observance of their whole rule consisting 
in one continued meditation on the King of Terrors. 

Nor is this all. The several Orders^ like Work- 
men who travel separately on the various parts of 
the same Machine, each of them to be disposed 
by the Master- Artist, in its proper place and to 
its destined use; the OrderSy I say, send their 
Subjects, thus prepared, to tlie College ve pro- 
paganda Fide, to receive their last finisliing, 
by instruction in the Languages, tlie Manners and 
the Customs of the barbarous Nations, to whose 
conversion they are appointed and addr^sed. And, 
indeed, without so long and regular a preparation, 
it is not in Nature, whatever Grace may eflPect, for 
njny man chearfully, and, at the same time, soberly 
to undergo all the accumulated distresses, ever ready 
tj> overtake a faithful Missionary, 

For 
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For want of these advantages, a Protestant So^ 
dety, like ours, hath been too frequently obliged to 
take up with subjects from amongst men of mined 
fortunes ; sudi, whose impotency of mind have shewn 
them unaUe to bear either Poverty m Riches. Or 
else from amon^t heated Zealtits^ totally unqua- 
lified for every sober and important work. 

And, indeed, when we consider the greatness of 
our wants in this kind;- we should be^tempted to wish 
for a College, desdned for the supplial of a suf« 
fident number of able Missionaries in constant 
succession, brou^t up, from their early youth, in 
such a discipline aa may be judged best fitted 
for such a semce. And here it may not be im- 
pertinent to observe, tiiat should the Governors of 
that famous Univeksitt, to which a munificent 
Benefoctor hath bequeathed a large estate for the 
erection of a New College, be at a loss to exe- 
cute his intenti(Mi in such a. nuumer as may give, 
new vigour to the decayed Spirit of Learfflng and 
Religion^ they may find in a College oe propa^ 
QA^VA Fide, an establishment which would in* 
terferQ with no other, aqd would give additional 
sanctity to all the rest 

Having premised thus muck, I come morts dii>^ 
r^tly to Our Mission to the G entiles \ considered 
in obedience to the Command, to Prppkesjf again 
before mam/ peoples and nations.; that is to say/ 
Barbarians bond and free. These latter, the Abori- 
gines of the Country, Savages without Law op 
Religion, are the principal Objects of our Charily. 
Their temporal, as. well as spiritual conditions calla 

loudly 
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loudly for oilf assistance ; and more especially as civil- 
ixing will be found a necessary step to convermn. 

The jjenevolent Spirit of Antiquity, vHhich set 
tiieir Heroes and Lawgivers on refoririing the savage 
manners of their barbarous Neighbours,, and. com- 
municating to them the blessings of Civil life, as 
divine as it appears, hath been yet outdone in the 
Charity of these later times, which sends Mission- 
aries amongst the wild inhabitants of the new World, 
with the greater blessing of the Gospel. But the 
constant ill success of this glorious Un<^ertaking, 
hath been a long time matter of grief to all good 
men. Som^thmg therefore must needs be much 
amiss, to defeat a purpose w^hich Grace and Nature 
conspire to advance. And, if we search carefully 
into it, we shall find it to be this, the preaching of 
it to savage and brutal Men. For the Gospel, 
plain and simple as it is, and fitted in its nature for 
what it was ordained to effect, requires an intellect 
something above that of a Savage to apprehend* 
Nor is it at all to the dishonour of our holy Faith, that 
such a one must be taught a previoua Lesson ; and 
first of all instructed in the emollient arts of Ufe. 
And it is not one of the least benefits T)f Soci^Ty, 
that, at the time it teaches us to improve every bo- 
dily accommodation, it enlarges ai;d enlightens the 
understanding by the activity which the mind exer- 
cises in improving those accommodations^ 

For want of this previous culture, it hath hap- 
pened, that when, by the unwearied labour of the 
Missionary, numbers of these Savages have been 
baptized into the Faith, such Converts hsuve tiever 

Vol. X. E long 
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long presenred, nor were they able to propagate 
among their Tribes, the Christianity they had been 
taught; but successive Missions have found, the 
work was ever to begin a-new. 

From whence we conclude, that tliey set out at the 
tvrong end ; for, to make the Gospel understood^ 
much more to propagate and establish it, these Bar* 
barians should have been first taught tl)e civil art^ 
of life. And, indee<^, to civilize a barbarous People 
is, in itself, a work of such exalted charity, that to 
find it neglected, when.a further and far nobler end 
than the arts of life may be procured by it, is matter 
of infinite astonishment. « 

We justly censure tlie Popish Missionaries for 
their ill-directed zeal in propagating a Commen- 
titious Gospel, for pure and genuine Christianity. 
But then we must be so fair to confess that, in the 
preparatory part of their Missbn^ their conduct and 
address have been so humane and rational, as to 
be well worthy of our imitation. Nor need this give 
scandal to any good Protestant, Our great Master 
himself hath recommended to the Children of light 
the Example of the Children of this Worlds because^ 
says he, these are wiser in their generation ; that is, 
Ihey are more skilful tlian the Children of lights in 

ADAPTING MEANS TO ENDS. 

Tliis teamed Audience easily understands that, 
by the Childrefi of this JVorld^ I mean the Je- 
suites: they are emphatically so. Now these men 
have, both in South and North America, success- 
folly practised the method I here presume to re- 
cpmniend: which is, first of all, to civilize the 

subjects 




subjects of our Mission. The steps they took to effect 
tiiis great purpose were no less judicious than the 
project itself was noble and benevolent. They began 
with teaching the Savages the Art of Agriculture; 
of all the civil arts, the most essential, as it soonest 
reduces men from a roving, wandering life into settled 
habitations, the first gi^eat bond of the Social St£ite* 
The Provinces of Paraguay and the Island of CalU 
fomia do, for tliis blessings proclaim them the Bene- 
factors of Mankind : And had they but taught the 
jiiTERKAL GosP£L in its purity^ at the time they 
taught the transitory arts of life in their integrity ^ 
they would have deserved all the praise, and much 
of the Power they aspired to. 

But in all this affair, the awful Justice of Provi- 
dence on the Instruments is no leas conspicuous 
tlian his Blessing on the Work ; which, when consi- 
dered together, wall afford an useful warning to 
Mankind. 

* This Society of Jesus, as is too well known^ 
had, from their very first establishment^ in direct op- 
position to the professed end of their institution, and 
in defiance of the sacred name they had assumed, im- 
merged themselves in the worst part of civil intrigues ; 
which they carried on in so flagitious a manner, that 
there is hardly a Court in Christendom (into most 
of which they had insinuated themselves) where 
they have not left manifest traces of their Antichrii-i^ 
tian Px>litics, in seditions and assassinations, sanc-^ 
tifled and supported on the two m«in pillars of thdf 
system, rdaxtd Morals and Papal Omnipoteney, 

At lengthy aftt^ having rioted in these disor(][6ri' 

ti for 
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for a century and an half, they conceived, either out 
of humanity or avarice, the noble project of civil- 
izing the inland Inhabitants of South America; 
whom the Spaniards and Portuguese, on the East 
and West, had, by their diabolic treatment, ren- 
dere(f so outrageous against their Persecutors, that 
the fiercest beasts of prey were a more desirable 
neighbourhood. 

In this condition the Missionary Jesuites found 
these persecuted Indians: and, for the ease and 
safety (as they pretended) of the Christian Colonies 
on each side, they set upon the desperate project of 
taming them to humanity : which at length indeed 
they effected ; though with infinite labour and pro- 
digious slaughter of the brethren of the Order. 

However, the attempt succeeded : and the Je- 
suites, out of these wild and rabid tribes, founded 
so equal and powerful a Republic, as by their vir- 
tues to disgrace the neighbouring Colonies, and by 
th^ir Policy to give umbrage to the two Catholic 
Monarchs, to whom those Colonies belong. 

For the Fathers, now Fathers indeed, and worthy 
of their name, the Fathers of a Peophy seeing the 
tnorals of the surrounding Colonies incurably corrupt, 
covild find no other effectual means of securing the 
infant virtue of their new establishments from the 
9ontagion of Spanish and Portuguese manners, than 
by a total exclusion of all comm erce and commu- 
nication between them. 

This served for a pretence to the two monarchs 
(whose sovereignly over Paraguay the Fathers ac- 
knowledged) to take to themselves the fruits of that 

Sovereignly, 
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Sovereignty, now become a morsel delicious enough 
to excite a regal appetite. 

They therefore entered into a kind of Partition- 
Treaty to share Paraguay between tliera ; a Treaty 
which is likely to end in the ruin of this long-envied 
and detested Order : Indignant Providence seeming 
to have decreed, as a lesson to mankind, thatwhile, 
for the sake of Humanity, this glorious work should 
be preserved, that yet for the sake of divine Justice, 
these unworthy instruments, whD with impunity had 
so long wantoned in civil mischief, and confounded 
and insulted all things sacred and profane, should at 
length fall by their first virtuous project. 

But we, who have God and the Monarch on our 
side, have nothing of this to fear. On the contrary, 
we have every thing to encourage us in this arduous 
task ; which is now rendered more promising and 
easy, by the large dominions lately acceded to the 
British empire in America. Our entrance into the 
heart of these barbarous Nations being now no longer 
interrupted and traversed by the frauds, the false 
insinuations, and the mahcious Tales of our Euro- 
pean Rivals. 

The spiritual benefits arising from the labour of 
civilizing are many and substantial. At present, the 
Savages, (who have sense enough to see that the 
Europeans keep many things from them of high im- 
portance to their wellare) observing in us, while 
busied only in our Gospel Mission, a total dis- 
regard to their temporal interests,^ are difficultly 
brought to tliink, that the spiritual matters, pressed 
upon them, are of much import^mce either to them- 
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•elves or their Teachers. But when they have been 
first of all so sensibly obliged by us as to be re- 
deem^ from the miseries of a brutal life, and se% 
at ease by the security, and made happy by the ac- 
commodations of Society, they will naturally give £^ 
grateful and serious attention to their Benefactors, 
instructing them in subllmer truths, and directing* 
them to still more substantial happiness. In a 
word, From merciless enemies, ever addressed to 
ravage and desolate the borders of our Colonies, we 
shall make them our cordial Friends, ready to em- 
brace peace ; a peace, not forced upon them by the 
terror of our arms, or feigned by them through the 
allurements of treacherous Presents, but immovably 
established by gratitude and love, and further sup* 
ported by the mutual adv?mtages of honest Com-s 

M£RC£* 

But, alas! we are yet far from this glorious Term 
of our labgurs. The hinderances have been many — 
Partly from the qtuiUties of the Missionaries, and in 
part from the ravenous pursuits of our Colonists. 

Of the Missionaries, some have been over-heatod 
with that Fanaticism which disposes men to an utter 
contempt of worldly things : so that, instead of 
teaching the Savages' the benefits of social life, and 
recommending civil inanners to their roving Tribes, 
tliey are much rather inclined to throw aside their 
own, and accommodate themselves with the dried 
skins and parched corn of the Natives. Others of 
fi cooler turn and low^r form of Superstition, took 
it into their heads, that the Vic^es of improved life 
{as they may be now gathered in their full bloom 
22 amongst 
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amongst the Colonists) would more indispose the 
Americans to the precepts of the Gospel, than their 
present state of brutality incapacitate them from ap- 
prehending the doctrines of it : and therefore, on the 
whole, thought it best to keep tlieir Converts shut 
out from the advantages of so dangerous a society. ' 

But,- Without question, the obstinate perseverance 
in this fatal measure is chiefly owing to the false 
and inhumane policy of the Colonists, . A policy 
common to tliem all, which makes them despise and 
set at nought even the horrors of a Savage fVar, for 
the sake of an unequal Traffic between the improved 
and unimproved gifts of all-bounteous Nature. 

From the Free^ I come now (the last point 
I propose to consider) to the Barbarians in bonds. 

By these I mean the vast multitudes stolen yearly 
from the opposite Continent, and sacrificed by the 
Colonists to their gi'eat Idol, tlie God of gain* 
*' But what then ? (say these zealous Worshippers 
of Mammon) it is our own Pi^opertjf we offer up." 
What ! Property in your Brethren, as in herds of 
Cattle? your Brethren both by Nature and Grace^ 
Creatures endowed with all our Faculties, possessing 
all our qualities but that of colour ? Does not this 
equally shock the feelings of humanity, and tlie 
dictates of common sense ? But, alas ! what is there 
in the infinite abuses of Society which does not 
shock them ! 

In excuse of this violation of all things civil and 
sacred (for Naturt created Man free, and Grace 
invites him to assert his freedom), it hath been pre- 
tended, That " though, indeed, these miserable Out- 

£ 4 casts 
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casts of the Race of Adam be torn from their homes, 
and native Wilds by force and fraud, yet this vio- 
lation of the rights of humanity improves their com 
dition and renders them less unhappy.** . But who 
are You, who pretend to judge of another man's 
happiness ? that State, which each man, under tlie 
instinctive guidance of his Creator, forms for him- 
self; and not one Man for another? To know what 
constitutes mine or jfour Happiness, is the sole pre- 
rogative of Him who made us, and cast us in so 
various and different Moulds. Did these your 
Slaves ever complain to you of their mihappiness 
amidst their native woods and desarts ? or, rather> .• 
let me ask, did they ever cease complaining of their 
condition under you, their Lordly Masters } where 
they see, indeed, the accornmodations of Civil life ; 
but, the more to embitter their miseries, see them all 
pass by to others, themselves untenef^ted by them. 
Be so gracious then, ye petty Tyrants Qver human 
freedom, to let your Slaves judge for themselvesy 
what it is which makes their own happiness. Anc^ 
then see whether they do not rather place it in the 
Return to their own Countrj^, than in the con- 
^mplation of your Grandeur, of which, their dis- 
tresses make sp large a part. A Return so pas- 
sionately longed for, that, despairing of happiness^ 
amidst th^ Chains of their cruel taskmasters, they 
ponsole themselves in the fancy that their future 
state will be a return to their own country ; where 
the equal Lord pf all things will recompense their 
sufferings here. And I do not find, their haughty 
Masters have yet concerned themselves to invade 

thi^ 
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this last refuge of the miserable. The less hardy of 
them indeed wait for this consolation till ovei'wearied 
!^ature sets them free; but more resolved tempers 
have recourse even to self-violence, to force a spee- 
dier passage. 

But it may be still urged, ^^ that although what is 
called human happiness be of so fantastic a nature, 
that each man creates it for himself, yet human 
misery is more substantial and uniform through- 
out all the tribes of Men. Now, from the 
worst of real miseries, the savage Africans (say 
their more savage Masters) are entirely secured by 
these forced emigrations; such as the being per- 
petually hunted down, like beasts of prey or profit, 
by tlieir more fierce and powerful Neighbours." — In 
truth, a blessed change ! from the being hunted to 
the being caught. But who are they that have set 
on foot this general Hunting? Are they not these 
very civilized violators of humanity, themselves? who 
tempt the weak appetites, and provoke the wild 
passions of the fiercer Savages to prey upon the 
rest. However, in favour of an established enormity 
it is fit that all that can be urged should be enforced. 
Something, I own, indeed not much, may be said 
\n favour of this traffic. The trading in Men 
was the staple Commodity of the niost early times : 
for, as the Poet observes, 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty Hunter, and his prey was Man. 

But, to bring this nice consideration home to ourr 
selves. We of this Corporation, by the ceaseless 

phange 
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change of Property, are become the innocent par- 
takers of the fruits of so iniquitous a traffic ; a ver^ 
worthy benefactor having bequeathed unto us in 
trust, for the Propagation of the Gospel, a Plan- 
tation STOCKED WITH Slaves. An odil Legacy 
to the promulgators of the Law of Liberty ! 3ut 
intended, perhaps, as a kind of compensation for 
these violations of it And, if so, I am certain it 
will fully answer the pious intention of the Doaor. 
God, out of this Evil (according to the gracious way 
of his Providence) having made us the honoured 
Instruments of producing Good. 

The cruelty of certain Planters, with respect to 
the temporal accommodations of these poor wretches, 
and the irreligious negligence of others with regard 
to their spiritual, is become a general Scandal. 

Now this singular Donation will enable us to re* 
dress both the inhumanity and impiety of this con- 
duct within the limits of our own Property. But 
this is the least part of the advantages we shall reap 
from it What is of infinite more importance is the 
Example we shall be enabled to hold out to th« 
Colonies at large; an Example to invite or shame 
all tyrannous Masters into a more compassionate 
treatment of their fellow-creatures by Nature and 
their Brethren by^jrace- 

It would be impiety to suspect that the Society 
will pot persevere in making this use of so fortunate - 
a circumstance ; since their duty more particularly 
exacts it, and their m^ims of all kinds enable them 
to do it with effect* 

To 
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To conclude, From what hath been said thay be 
jRcen how faithfully this incorporated Society hav« 
laboured to discharge their Trust. 

1 have ventured to hint at what appears to me 
the best meam of perfecting the Work, by setting 
before you (though far unable to do it to advantage) 
the new encouragements we haye to Prophesy 
AGAIN before many Peoples^ and Nations^ and 
TongueSy and Kings. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

JSINCE the printing this, a pamphlet has been pub^ 
lished, intitled, A briqf Narrative of the Indian 
Charity -School in Connect icufy New-England; in 
which is a Letter from the Indians of Onohoquage 
Xq the Directors of this Charity ; curious enought 
pn many accoupts, to be here transcribed. 

Lake UtsagCy July 31, 1765. 

Brethren, 
WE were informed by our Messenger that we sent 
to you last Spring (GwedelheSy or Peter /Igwiron- 
dongwasX tliat you would not only assist us by send- 
ing us Ministers to teach us ^Christianity, but also 
that you would assist us iq setting up Husbandry, 
l)y sending a Number of white People to Jive with 
us ; who, when come, should build us Mills, teach us 
Husbandry, and furnish us with Tools for Hus-» 
feafidry, 8^c, 

We 
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We greatly rejoiced at hearing of it, and expected 
them this Spring, but are disappointed ; at which 
we are very sorry : But we hope that we may yet 
receive them, and should much rejoice in i^ should 
YOU send them to us. 

We would have you i^derstand. Brethren^ that 
we have no Thoughts of selling our Land to any 
that come to live among us. For if we should sell 
a little Land to any, by and by they would want 
to buy a little more, and so our Land would go by 
Inches, till we should have none to live upon. — ^Yet 
as those that come to instruct us must live, we have 
no Objections against their improving as much Land 
as they please ; yet the Land shall remain ours. 

We have, Brethi-en,* never petitioned to you yet 
for any to assist us, but only tliose that come with 
God's News (i. e. the Gospel) ; yet, as you have 
offered to assist us likewise in teaching us Husbandry, 
we greatly rejoice>in it, and think that they 
SHOULD GO TOGETHER, the' One as well as the other, 
and that we want Instruction in both. Brethreij, we 
send our kindest Love to you, and remain your 
Brethren. 

Isaac Dakajfeneyisere. 
4dam Woioomoanoron^ 
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ANSWER A FOOL ACCORDING TO HIS 

FOLLY. 

Prov. xxvi. ver. 4, 5. 

ANSWER NOT A FOOL ACCORDING TO HIS FOLLY, 
LEST THOU ALSO BE LIKE UNTO HIM. ANSWER 
A FOOL ACCORDING TO HIS FOLLY, LEST HE BE 
WISE IN HIS OWN CONCEIT. 

THE contempt of Religion soon followed tlie 
abme of it : and the abuse of this sacred In- 
stitution is ^most coeval with the thing itself : for 
that corruption of heait, whose disorder Religion 
was ordained to cure, hath been ever struggling 
against its remedy. 

I, In the days of Solomon, when Wisdom was at 
its height, Folly ^ as we learn from many passages of 
that regal Sage, kept equal paces with it Hence 
it was, that, after exhibiting many lively paintings 
of the irreligious Scomer, he subjoined directions to 
the generous Advocate of Piety and Virtue, how 
best to repress their insolence and vanity. Answer 
NOT /I Fool (says he) according to his folly ^ lest 

thou 
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thou also be like unto -him. Answer a Fool dC*^ 
cording to his folly ^ lest he be wise in his awn 
conceit. 

Short isolated sentences were the mode in which 
ancient Wisdom delighted to convey its precepts, for 
the regulation of life and manners. But when this 
natural mode of instruction had lost the grace of 
novelty, and a studied refinement had new coloured 
the candid simplicity of ancient converse, these in- 
structive Sages found it necessary to give their moral 
maxims the seasoning and poignancy of Paradoxes^ 
In these lively and not useless sports of fancy, the 
Son of David, we are told, greatly excelled. We find 
them to abound in the writings which bear his name i 
and we meet with frequent allusions to them, In all 
the parts of Sacred V/rit, under the names of Riddles, 
ParabkSy ^nd Dark-sayiiigs. 

Now of all the examples of this species of in« 
struction, there is none fuller of moral wisdom than 
this Parados of my Text, or which in the happiness 
of the expression hath so artfully conveyed the Key 
for opening the treasures of it. But as a dark con* 
ceit and a dull one have a great proximity in modem 
Wit ; and a nice difference is not distinguished from 
a contradiction in modem reasoning ; this Paradox 
of the Sage hath been mistaken by his Critics for an 
absurdity of some of his Transcribers, who forgot 
the negative in the latter member of the sentence } 
and so is to be set right : and at an easier expense^ 
than unfolding dark sentences of old^ namely, ex*- 
cbanging them for clearer, of a modem texture 
which TiM& may make ancient readings; and which 

« a careful 
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a careful collation of its blunders may hereafter 
make the true ^. 

II. But they who choose to receive Scripture in 
its antique Garb, will perhaps venture witli me, to 

try 



* So again, Prov. xviii. «2, Whoso Jindeth a Wif^ 
(says the Wise mnxi) Jindeth a good thing ; and ohtaineth 
Javour of the Lord* But so bold an assertion hath re* 
volted the more experienced Critics. Thej presume that 
Solomon expressed himself according to those venerable 
MSS. whichread — Wlioio Jindeth a good WiFE^ndeth 
A GOOD thing; and obtaineth Javour ojthe Lord. And 
this out of regard to the truth of thihgs. But Solomon 
sure was never sent into the world to make this discovery. 
It was a fitter exploit for tlie old Hermit of Prague^ the 
Poet speaks of, who although he never saw pen and ink, 
yet by mere dint of penetration discovered^ that what- 
ever is, is. And had these Critics reflected (which would 
have required but little more reach of thought) that the 
Wise man was here only characterizing the divine Ordi* 
nance of Marriage itself, as instituted by God in Para- 
dise, on this great Principle — that it was not good Jor 
man to be alone, their doubts concerning the integrity of 
the text had been easily relieved: Solomon's asser- 
tion being simply this, " That whoever endeavours to 
*' conform himself to. the order of Providence, in sup- 
^* porting this Institution, endeavours to obtain a good 
^* thing." It is not the Woman, whether good or bad, 
that hath here this appellation : but the Wife figuratively, 
too, employed for the holy Institution of Marriage itself. 
And to this sense the concluding words might have led 
them — and obtaineth Javour oj the Lord. For why doth 
he who Jindeth a wife, obtain God's favour f Surely 
because he hath complied with, and promoted, the Ordi* 

ff^ nance 
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try whether the seeming contradiction in the comnion 
text cannot be fairly unriddled without any other aid 
than of the words themselves in which the dark saying 
is conveyed. 

Had the Folly of these Fools been only of one 
condition or denomination, the advice to answer ^ 
and not to answer j had indeed been repugnant to 
itself ; but as ^e folly ^ by the Wise Man's own ac- 
count of it, is seen to have been of different kinds^ 
in some of which, to answer might offend the dig- 
nity of Truth ; and, in others, not to answer might 
hurt its interests; To answer, and not to answer^ is a 
consistent, and may, for aught these Critics know, 
be a very wise direction. 

Had the advice been given simply and without 
circumstance, to ansiver the Fool, and not to answer 
hiniy a Critic who held the Sacred Text in reverence, 
would satisiy himself in supposing, that the different 
directions referred to the doing a tiling in and out 
of season. But when, to the general advice about 
answering^ this circumstance is added, according to 
his folly ^ that interpretation is excluded; and a dif- 
ficulty indeed arii^es; a difficulty, which hath made 
those, who have no reverence for the text, accuse 
it of absurdity and contradiction. 

But now, to each direction, reasons are subjoined, 

why 
nance of God. The Fool indeed may say, according to 
his folly ^ that " it is here insinuated, agoodzoife is such a 
rarity that a successful search after her must be ascribed 
to the special favour of God." But if he does say so, he 
Reserves no answer, were it only for supposing that Solo- 
mon was here trifling in the modern vein of trivial 
satire. 
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tchy a Fool shouldy and. why he should not^ be an^ 
swered: reasons^ which, when set together an! com- 
pared, are, at first sight, sufficient to make the Critic 
suspect ttiat all the contradiction lies in his own 
incumbered ideas. 

1. The reason given why a Fool should not be^ 
answered according to his folly ^ is lest he [the An- 
swerer] be like tinto him, 

2. The reason given why the Fool should be on^ 
swered according to his folly y is lest he [tfee Fool j be 
wise in his own conceit. 

The cause assigned of not answering therefore* 
forcibly insinuates that the Defender of Religion 
should not imitate the Insulter of it in his modes of 
disputation ; which may be comprised in sophistry ^ 
buffoonry^ and scurrility. For what could so much 
assimilate the Answerer to his Idiot-Advei'sary as 
the putting on his Fool's coat, in order to captivate 
and confound the Rabble ? 

The cause assigned of ^/wzrm/?^, plainly intimates, 
that the Sage should address himself to confute the 
Fool upon the Fool's own Principles^ by shewing, 
that they lead to conclusions very wide from the im- 
pieties he would deduce from them. And if any 
thing can prevent the Foot from being wise in his 
awn conceit^ it must be the dishonour and the ridi- 
cule of having his own Principles turned against 
him ; while they are shewn to make for the very 
contrary purpose to that for which he had employed 
them. 

The high Wisdom conveyed in the two precepts 
Vol. X, F of 
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of this unravelled Parados will be best understoocT 
by explaining the mischiefs avoided and the advan- 
tages arising from the observance of eacli of them. 

in. We are not to answer a fool according to kis 
folly, lest we also be like into him. — This is the rea- 
son given ; and a good one it is ; sufficient to make 
any sober man decline a contest, where even Vic- 
tory would bring dishonour with it Now if our 
answer be of such a nature that we also (though with 
contrary intentions) do injury to Truth, we become 
like unto khn in the essential part of his Character. 
And surely Truth is never more insulted, nor its 
Advocates more debased, than when they employ the 
foolish arts of Sophist ry, Buffoonry and Scurrility^ 
in its defence. 

1. To ns^e fallacious and inconclusive arguments 
in support of Truth, a trick that hath been too often 
practised, is doing it infinite discredit. 

It tends to make men suspicious that the pre- 
tended Truth is falsehood, when it finds support in 
the common arts of Impostors. The most favour- 
able, and perhaps fairest inference which will be 
made is, tliat the Truth is defended, not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of the Defender. Hence we 
become less attentive to the issue, and more jealous 
of the good faith of the Reasoner. Hence our re- 
verence for the Cause is lessened, and our prejudiced 
against the Advocate increased. It tends to bring 
the two parties of Wisdom and Folly on a leveJ^ 
M^hen they stand on the same unfaithful and fallacious 

ground. 
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giround. It tends to erase thfe distinction betweeii 
true and folsCf and at length makes all terminate in 
that most inveterate species of Jolly, Pyrronic doubt 
and uncertainty. 

2. To employ Bujfoonry in this service is vio- 
lating the Dignity of Truth, which can enforce its 
in^uence amongst men no longer than while the 
sanctity of its Character is kept safe from insult, 

Buffoonry deprives Truth of the only thing she 
wants, in order to come off triumphant; I mean, $k 
fair hearing. To examine, men must be serious : 
and to judge, they must be attentive to the argument 
Buffhonry gives a .levity to the mind, which makes 
it seek entertainment, where it should find only in- 
struction. But let this poor bastard-talent be taken 
at its utmost value, the practice of it will still raise a 
suspicion that the Advocate of Religion hath his 
Cause little at hear^^ while, in the very heat of this 
important Controversy, he can allow himself to be 
amused and diverted by buffbonry^ this spurious 
Counterfeit of Wit ; since in matters which are un- 
derstood to concern us most, we are wont to appear, 
as well as to be, most in earnest : And this scandal 
given by the Advocate will always bring prejudice 
on the Cause. 

3. Again, personal abusb, that favourite colour 
which strikes most in the Fool's, as well as in the 
Knave^s, Rhetoric, is carefully to be avoided. For 
nothing can make the Answerer so much resemble 
the Fool he is confuting, as a want of Candour and 
Charity j which this mode of answering so openly 

F 2 betrays. 
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betrays. Whatever pretence the Fool makes to 
Candour — to Charity he makes none. His very at- 
tempt is an avowed violation of it. He would de- 
prive the World of what he himself confesses to be 
most useful to Society; and most pleasing to the 
natural sentiments of man ; I mean Religion. He 
would break down this Barrier against Vice ; and 
rob us of this best consolation against the evils of 
human life. And in such a service he follows bgt 
his nature and his office, when he vilifies and ca- 
lumniates all who set themselves to oppose his im- 
pious attempts. 

One mij/ht wonder that the Wise man, who gives 
this caution to the JV/e«fife of Religion, could suppose 
that they should stand in need of it. But he well 
knew of what stuff we are all made ; — that the ir- 
regular passions frequently operate alike, whether 
in pursuit of truth or falsehood ; and that the arms 
fabricated and naturally employed in defence of 
error, arc unnaturally taken up, to skirmish in a 
better cause. 

For as all men strive to be on the laughing side, 
so all affect Wit to support themselves in it. Now 
Wit being the portion but of one in a million, every 
pretender to Wit . mistakes Bujfoonry for it, or 
hopes at least that his Reader will mistake it. 

A well-urged argument is, perhaps, as rare an 
effort as a well-turned piece of wit, and makes an 
Adversaiy, against whom it is pointed, as much out 
of humour. So that such a one will be apt to 
supply his want of sense with his abundance of 
scurrility ; w hich is the same succedaneum to good 

Argument 
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Argument that Buffbonry is to true Wit ; and will 
serve the user, who appeals to the taste of a preju- 
diced Cabal, full as well. 

These are the various modes of answering which 
are to be avoided, lest the Advocate of Religion 
become like the vain Caviller, whom he addresses 
himself to confute. 

But, under the reason here given for not answer^ 
ing, there is another insinuated — We are not to 
answer the Fool, lest we should be like to him in 
Character. This ;s the reason given. The reason 
insinuated is — lest we should be like to him iii the 
issue of his Liquiries. What that is, Solomon tells 
us in this same Book of Proverbs — The Scokner 

SEEKETH wisdom AND FIJNDETH IT NOT*. For 

Scorner is the name here given to the Fool^ with 
reference to his arts of controversy, carried on by so- 
phistry, buffoonry, and scurrility, anatomized above; 
all of them the marks of scorn and insolence. Now 
if this be true, that the Scorner* s search after wis^ 
dom is vain and fruitless, we have here another 
reason why we should not imitate his practice ; or, 
in other words, why we should not answer the Fool 
according to his folly. 

That no other issue of his search is to be expected, 
I shall now shew you. 

The Fool^ turned Scorner^ places the perfection 
of Wisdom rather in laughing at what is wrong than 
in pursuing what is riglit : and, of all the seekers 
after Truth, is, both by his disposition and his 
inethod of inquiry, least likely to find it. 

♦ Chap. xiv. 6, 
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I. Pride and Vanity are the foundation of the 
Scomer^s Cliaracter; they consist in a presump* 
tuous conceit of superior knowledge ; Pride disposes 
him to receive homage from himself; Vanity^ to 
demand it from odiers. But) of all the Pussions, 
these most effectually keep hid from us that imbe- 
cility and incurable ignorance of our Nature, wliich, 
in our search after truth, ought always to be present 
to us, both to excite our industry, and to awaken 
our caution. For without industry we can make 
but small advances ; and witlioqt caution we shall 
be perpetually deviating from the right track. 

As the Scorners opinion of liis own abilities is 
80 ill founded, his Vanity will always be seeking 
homage firom others, for those excellencies which 
his Fride has created in himself : to gratify whicby 
is the only thing he aims at in the display of hia 
self-imputed wit. And though true ~wit and true 
msdcm were meant for each otlier's aid, yet this 
spurious Conceit^ which the Scorner so much cul- 
tivates and indulges, serving only to raise ill-timed 
mirth, or to gratify the malignity of his depraved 
temper, drives JVisdom from so polluted a quarter. 

This species of Vanity brings on a levity of mind ; 
which, in its first stages, corrupts the Judgment in 
^our estimate of the importance of Truth : and, as it 
grows habitual, occasions a total indiJSerence to its 
interests. Indeed, nothing so enervates and effemi- 
nates the Reason as the immoderate indulgence of 
Ridicule ; for as the Wise man observes, in another 
place of this book — the end of this mirth is h^aoit 
fiess : that is^ it sets in P(;ln£Ss« 
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Now, this inditference to Truth and Falsehood 
shevi s itself, first of all, in a malignant pleasure tlie 
Sconier takes in embarrassing and perplexing every 
subject he .pretends to handle and examine. Nor 
is this the worst His indifference concludes, at 
length, in a total Scepticism. For when once a man 
cap bring hiniself to be indifferent to Objects so im- 
portant as those of good and evil, the labour req,uired 
in discriunnating their natures w ill so offend his easy 
delicacy, that he will- gladly take refuge in a set of 
Principles which shorten his search, and persuade 
him tliattiie inquiry is in vain; that truth and false- 
hood, are Chimeras ; or that if they have a real ex- 
istence, yet, the light in which they are objected 
to our contemplation is so obscure^ and the human 
Intellect so dull by Nature and so narrowed by In- 
stitution, that we perpetually mistake them for one 
another, in the indistinct and cloudy light in which 
they are presented to us. 

2. The Scorners method of inquiry is another 
cause of his never finding Wisdom. He begins with 
detecting and exposing Error. And, indeed. In- 
quirers of more sobriety often find it necessary to 
do the same ; because these errors often lie in their 
way ; obstruct their search, and retard their progress. 
But then, this method leading the Detector into a 
large field for the display of his pleasantry ; and for the 
-exercise of his wit, if he has any ; tlie Scorner grows 
60 enamoured of Buffoonry^ that here he stays, and 
.S|)ends all his time in this trifling amusement, when 
his business was only to stop till he had cleared the 

F4 road. 
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road, that he might proceed with fresh vigour in 
his search. So tiiat this, which, at best, is but the 
first step to Wisdom, the Sconicr makes the last. 

But it is not only the pleasure he takes in laugh* 
ing at folly and error, but liis aversion fur those 
regbns of severe Truth where IVisdom resides, which 
keeps him so self-satisfied in these jovial vanities. 

Besides, were he never so much disposed to push 
on his search to the very Throne of Wisdom^ his 
Talents, and the habitual use to which he puts them, 
would render his inquiry fruitless and ineffectual. 
To see and to expose the abuse of things, by 
which scorn is ingendered, requires little more than 
a quick sense of what is wrong, and a lively imagi- 
nation to expose it : but, to penetrate to their real 
NATURE, demands strength and application of mind, 
rarely found, where the exercise of a lively fancy 
hath been long indulged. True JVisdom consisting 
in the knowledge of the use of .tilings, just as idle wit 
3iibsists in laughing at their abuses. 

Thus we see, why the Scomer affects to seek 
ff^isdom ; and how it happens that he never finds it. 
All which considered, the wise man advises us, 
fiot to answer a fool according to his folly ^ lest zve 
also be lik^ unto hint. 

IV. But tlien, lest the Fool should be wise in his 
own conceit^ we arc, at the same time, bid to give him 
an Answer. Now, how this can be done in the man- 
ner here directed, namely, according to his folly^ 
and yet, the Answerer not become like unto him^ but, 
pn the contrary, able thereby, to produce the efiect 
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here intimated (viz. the cure of the FooVs vain con^ 
ceit of his superior Wisdom), is a difficulty indeed ; 
a difficulty worthy the Advocate of Truth to un* 
dertake. 

And, a Master of his Subject may hope to over- 
come this difficulty by contriving to confute the Fool 
on his own Principles^ by shewing that they lead to 
a Conclusion very destructive of those free conse- 
quences he has laboured to deduce from them. 

To give an instance or two. A capital objection 
to what we call Revelation, is the innumerable 
pretensions to it by Impostors in all ages : Every 
Founder of the National Religion assuming a divine 
Mission, supported by Prodigies and Wonders. Yet 
tliis favourite Principle of Infidelity may be fairly 
turned upon the Objectors themselves, 

1. For first, the abundance of these pretended 
Revelations strongly evinces the need which men 
were conscious they had of the extraordinary direc- 
tion of Heaven, to aid the feeble glimmering of na^- 
tural light, and to support those capital and general 
Truths which are so obscurely and imperfectly dis- 
covered by it For the craft of one of these Impos- 
tors is always directed to take advantage of the com- 
mon turn of the People. He is too well acquainted 
with human nature to think of giving it a new bias. 
His skill consists in applying what he finds most 
prevailing in' it, to the aid of his Politics. 

2. Secondly, True Revelation 'is essentially dis- 
tinguished from all the Species of the false, by this 
pircum3tauce| that the false have all of them subor- 
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dinate Deities for the object of tljeir Worship ; and 
consequently all have the complaisance to acknow- 
ledge'the truth of one another s pretensions. Whereas 
true Revelation claiining its origin iroin the first 
Cause of all things, the Creator and Governor of the 
Universe, condemns, by necessary consequence, all 
the national Religions of Paganism, as Impostinres. 

2. Another instance — and then enough will be 
said to explain my meaning on this head. The 
Christian Dispensation is accused of falsehood for 
its abounding in Mysieriks. These Fools sup- 
pose, that " if God hath indeed revealed himself to 
Mankind, every thing contained in his Dispensation 
must be plain and evident." — But, in this judgment, 
they seem only to provide for their own infirmities, 
without any regard to the honour of their Maker. 
They forget that, though the Receivers be Men, yet 
the Giver is the Lord. And that, therefore, though 
the fundamental Doctrines of such a Dispensaticm 
should be adapted to the weakness and nan^ownesa 
of the human Capacity, yet the Creator and Go- 
vernor of all tilings should mark the Religion ybr his 
orvTiy by such sublime traits, which, at the time that 
they express theshining features of the Divinity, hum* 
ble the vain arrogance of human Reason ; the perfect 
comprehension of these transcendent Truths, not 
essential to the profession of our Faith here, being 
reserved for our reward hereafter. 

Nor is this Principle or Objection of Solomon's 
Fool less subject to retortion than tlie other. 

To the pretended Friend of Natural Religion, the 
U^Ueving Answerer would say, " Yoii fly with 
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fliFright from Revelation at the sight of its Mysteries^ 
yet these Mysteries meet you again in Natural 
Religion, in whicli you have taken refuge. For 
f^reewill reconciled to Prescience is as inexplicable 
a Mystery as any our holy Religion holds out to us, 
to exercise the submission of our Reason, and keep 
it in due subordination to Faith. And the force of it 
holds as strongly against you, as any Gospel Mys- 
tery against a Believer : since if you be, indeed, a 
friend or Follower of Natural Religion, you must 
confess, that man is/ree, since without freedom he 
4COulxl not be accountable ; you must confess that 
God foresees y since without the prescience of the 
mrtions of free- agents he could no]fc be omniscient. 

As for the Fool who hides his Atheistic Natu-» 
ralism under the cover of Natural Religion, the 
JJeliever easily retorts his objection to Mysteries, 
from the State of the Material World, where only, 
the Fool seeks, and expects to find, real Knowledge, 
Yet he must confess all that concerns matter to 
be an explicable Mystery, I pass its creation out 
of nothing; because I am in doubt whether the iVa- 
turalist holds or rejects this Truth, and will only 
urge him with its divisibility, its expansion and con* 
traction, its inert force, and all those incompre-c 
hensible qualities which the Newtopian Philosophy 
hath revealed. 

With the same force as in these two instances, 
may all the Fool'% Principles be returned upon him, 
And sure if any thing can dissipate the vain vision 
of being wise in his ozOn conceit j it must be the sense 
q{ s\idx a <Ji3honQur, fox what can be more hu- 
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miliating than to have his own Principles shewn to 
be destructive of his Conclusions? What more 
mortifying than lo have those Principles, in whose 
invention he so much gloried, or in whose use he so 
much confided, fairly turned, by the unerring rules 
of good Lo^-ic, to the credit of the Relitjion he was 
attempting to overthrow ? Nor is the Partisan of 
Falsehood more humbled than the Cause of Truth 
is advanced by thus answering a Fool according to 
his Folly : For that victory, where our Opposite is 
made to contribute to his own overtlirow, is always 
held, in common estimation, to be most complete : 
That System being reasonably judged despicable, 
whose most plausible support draws after it the 
ruin of what it" was raised to uphold. 

On the whole, It is thus (as the Wise man directs) 
that this forward Fool is to be treated ; whetlier it 
be by silence or confutation. 

V. That his Folly is to be repressed according to 
the dictates of true IVisdonij the nature of the thing 
sufficiently instructs us. There was no need of a 
particular direction to enforce the expediency and 
necessity of such a conduct. 

But then, it sometimes happens that the interests 
of Truth may require that he should be answered 
even according to his folly : And, as in discharge 
of our duty here the execution is very liable to 
abuse, it was fit and proper to obviate the danger. 
This, we may observe, the Sacied Writer hath done; 
fOid with much art, and elegance of address. 

It may i*idec4 be said, " Why this practised ob* 
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liquity in defence of Truth ? Is not the purity of 
her nature rather defiled, than her real interests 
advanced, by this indirection ? And doth not TVisdom 
seem to say, that it best suits her dignity to repress 
Folly by those Anns only which TVisdmn herself 
hath fabricated and tempered : that Truth, by the 
information of her own light, points out the straight 
road to her abode ; and forbids us to wriggle into 
her presence through blind by-paths, and the cloudy 
medium of falsehood?'' 

m 

But they who talk thus magnificently, do not 
sufficiently reflect on the condition of our M-eak* 
sighted nature, which can ill bear the bright and un- 
shaded light of Truth : Nor do they seem to see 
the beauty of that contrivance in the Order of thinss, 
whereby Folly^ by thus administering to her own 
defeat, is made to brmg us back again into the 
ways of Whdoin^ from wliich she had seduced and 
misled us. 

_ The Redeemer of the world, in condeecension 
to the infirmities of those whom he came to save, 
hath taken this very advantage which this established 
order of things afforded him. For, more effectually 
to silence those Fools who rose up against him, he 
answered them according to their folly \ that is, 
he demonstrated to them the truth and reason- 
ableness of the Gospel on their own ideas, of the 
nature and end of the Law ; ideas formed on Rab- 
binical TraditiSns, and the reveries of Greek Phi- 
losophers ; and urged by them in discredit of his 
Mission and his Office. The pure and unabated 
splendor of Tru h, ushered in, b all the solemn 
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State of Wisdom, would have only increased their 
judicial blindness. To bear this eflfusion of light 
undazzled, they had need of the instant aid of that 
Spirit of Truth which was not yet come, but 
only promised to be sent. 

Indeed, when this sacred Guide, who was to lead 
men into all truths came down from above, and 
while he, continued, in an extraordinary manner, to 
enlighten the Understandings of the Faithful, tliere 
was no occasion for this enforced Ministry of Folly 
to contribute to her own overthrow : And there- 
fore, the- first Ministers of the Gospel proceeded \o 
the Establishment of Truth in a direct line, and on 
the solid principles of Wisdom only. Yet now 
^gain, in the ordinary effusions of the Holy Spirit, 
this direction of Solomon will be as useful as ever 
to the interests of Virtue and Religion — Answer a 
Fool according to his Folly, lest he be 

WISE IN HIS own conceit. 
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Proveubs, Chap. xiv. ver. 9. 

FOOLS MAKE A MOCK AT SIN- 

t 

THIS strange impiety, the Wise man fairly marks 
as the utmost excess of i^(?//y; For, having just 
before told us, that Fools despise wisdom^ and that 
they hate knowledgej he completes their character, 
by observing, that they make a mock at Sin- 
By the term Jboly in common life, we understand 
one whom the powers of Reason have forsaken ; but 
Religion gives it to that still more unhappy Being, 
vA\o forsakes Reason ; to that miserable Man who, 
rejecting the Guide which God and Nature have ap- 
pointed for his direction, suffers himself to be misled 
by various Impostors, who have ridiculously usurped 
her name and office. 

The Young are generally borne away by the Pas- 
sions and Affections; the Old are mostly drawn aside 
by Habit and Custom ; and all ages, both Young and 
Old, groan under the slavery of Fashion ; which 
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yet, i\ith all its airs of superior importance, at last 
resolves itself into a servile compliance with the 
caprices of others. 

The Passiofis and Affections make the fiercest 
attack upon human Virtue ; but Reason bemg then 
upon its ^ard^ in its full vigour, and unimpaired by 
those prejudices, which a long commerce with the 
World liath made us to contract, if men yield to the 
sudden violence of the Appetites, they have suffered 
themselves to be betrayed by indolence, cowardice, 
a false selfishness, or from some cause which true 
Wisdom disavows and condemns. 

As the Passions overpower and trample upon 
Reason ; so Habit ^ by gentle and insensible degrees, 
throws it into a kind of Lethargy, which makes it 
insensible of right and wrong. But whenever it does 
so, it is by our own fault, a shameful neglect in not 
calling upon Reason to try and examine our habit's^ 
by the test she offers ; which would presently shew 
us, what is permitted, and what is to be condemned. 

The last andmost impudent Impostorof all, is what 
men call Fashion, which imperiously enjoins sub- 
mission to the Fancies of others. And this Dominion 
over fools is far more extensive than the other two. 
Our love of pleasure makes us, confederate with the 
Passions, against Reason ; our love of ease inclines us 
to fall in with habit against Reason ; but it is Vanity 
alone which draws us to follow the Fashiox, against 
her : And Vanity having a more general, as well as 
more lasting sway, over the human heait, than either 
appetite or custom, it follows, that more are misled 
by the fashion^ which Others give us, tlian either by 

the 
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the passionSy which Nature gave us, or by the habits, 
which we give ourselves. 

Let us see then the sentiments of each of these 
slaves of Jolly y with regard to this mortal enemy of 
our Nature, Sin. 

1. The man who is borne away from reason and 
virtue by the violence of his Appetites^ has often, 
during that tempestuous Season, a true sense of 
his condition ; and is ready to confess or to com« 
plain, in the words of St. Paul — The goody which I 
wouldy that I do ?2ot ; but the evily which I would 
noty that J do. Such a one will be so far fron» 
mockingy or being disposed to make himself merry 
with the idea of Siriy that he will look on it with 
horror, from the mischiefs which he sees it ready to 
produce ; and on himself with resentment and con- 
tempt, for the baseness of his subjection to it : So 
that, while this unequal struggle continues between 
his Passions and his Reason, he will have very little 
disposition to preposterous mirth. 

2. But when once the criminal gratification oi 
his passions is grown into a Habity the abhorrence 
of sin is at an end. He looks upon it, in its daily 
temptations, with the same unconcern that he re« 
ceives the services of a deformed Domestic ; who, at 
first perhaps, was never seen without dislike or hor« 
ror, which a familiar converse has long since woro 
out,— But still, mere use and habit will never carry 
the pliant perversity of our Nature much fiirther : It 
will never bring us to make a jest of our Misery, or 
to try if we can laugh Sin out of iti nature f and^ 
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while its dreadf;! eflfects still object tbemselTes \m 
our senses and experience, to ridicilt it as an 
enrpty P antom, conjured up betHCcn the Nurse 
aod the Priest. 

3. No. To arrive at this perfection in Folly^ we 
must have made the opimcn of other nien the standard 
of our manners ; or, in plainer words, we. must have 
Ijecoroe the f 001 s of Fashion. 

Now, in the polite World, Vice is entertained very 
differently from the reception it finds amongst Little 
People : M ho sin, and are ashamed, and so turn 
Hypocrites to men; who sin, and are absolved, 
and so turn Hypocrites to God : While the part 
of the Man of Fashion is (0 sin brawly : to regard 
the natural bashtiilness attending the breach of Ciod*8 
commandments, as the ill-bred shame of the Rustic; 
and repentance, as a kind of poltronery, in whidi 
his honour and reputation suffer. So that when- 
ever a serious remonstrance is made to one of these, 
of the iniquity of his ways, this Fool of Fashion 
makes a mot k at Sin^ as deriving its fanciful ex- 
istence from nothing but the sly contrivances of our 
Civil and our Spiritual Governors. 

But as, in tlie numerous tribe of polite Vices, 
there are still some higher in the fashion than others, 
and therefore capable of a livelier defence, apd de- 
serving of a stronger ridicule on the Reprover; a cur- 
sory view of *hcm will be sufficient to shew in which 
quarter the folly lies; whether under the mask 
oi formal wkdomj where these Gentlemen direct- ua 
to seek it, or in the barefaced pleasantry of. their 
owii darling ridicule. 
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Tlie violation of God's holy name by profane 
swearing ; the abuse of his blessings by a beastly in- 
temperance; and the pollution of his sacred Image 
(in which we were created) by vague Lust ; are the 
three Sins, which the polite world are most disposed 
to make a mock of. 

Yet if we be to judge of them by their causes 
and effects (on which Reason teaches us to esti- 
mate moral matters) we must conclude, that no-» 
thing can be more offensive to God, more abusive 
of our own Nature, or more injurious to our fellow- 
creatures, 

God hath vouchsafed unto us the use of his 
Sacred Name, to convey our praises and suppli- 
cations to the Throne of Grace; and, on solemn 
and public occasions, to add a sanction to Truth 
and Right. — But, in the horrid practice of profane 
swearing, men employ this ever-sacred Name for 
the garniture of their vanity ; to give importance to 
their pride ; or to add terror to their brutal passions, 
their rage, their hate, or their revenge. Thev call 
upon* God to uitness, and, in effect, dare him to 
ptinish, all their silly, lewd, and lying conversation ; 
all that their self-importance, thf ir interest, or tlieir 
malice, can provoke them to invent, and then, to 
ittipose upon their companions. Can we now con- 
ceive a greater insult on the violated majesty of^ 
Heavett than tliis dfabblic intemperance of speech? 
siii^ly none, unless it be to hear these Sons of per- 
dMon mock and ridfctile the Reprover of their bias* 
pli^mies. 

lAtmri^ 1o^ JrffSMptttintt k another of these^ 

02 fashionably 
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fashionable vices, which the Polite rather make the 
matter of their reputation than their shame. It con* 
sists in turning the blessings of Providence to abuse; 
and the sustentation of nature to its destruction ; 
whereby our very eating and drinking become cri- 
minal. But fashion sways throughout. The in- 
temperance of our Fathers went one way ; the in- 
temperance of their Sons goes another. But it is 
of small moment which of these brutalities, whether 
gluttony or the bottle, deprives us of our reason and 
our health. Either of them is sure to do it ; for the 
certain issue of both is a legion of follies, and an 
hospital of diseases. Yet so small account does 
the polite Debauch^ make of these two noblest gifts 
of God and Nature, Truth and Health^ that be 
is ready to throw them both away for the vain and 
frivolous reputation of a well-spread Table, or a 
social Cup : For, Truthy the greatest of intellectual 
goods, is the produce of undisturbed reason ; and 
Healthy the greatest of the corporeal, is the blooming 
fruit of temperance : and yet, we can be content to 
be deprived of both, for the sordid pleasure of a 
riotous, unmeaning jollity. And, when Religioa 
calls that a Sin, which we miscall urbanity and 
social life, wc are ready to nwck at the Gospel- 
morals, as an institution unpolite and rustic, and a 
foe to the elegancies of life. 

The fashionable Man as loudly proclaims his 
folly, when he treats the reproof of Inconthience or 
vague Lust with levity and contempt. This Si% 
whether it be the robbery of innocence, or the 
keeping the mi^rable object of his Luxury eoskved 

to 
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to impurity aiid vice, is (amongst other mischiefs) 
the most atrocious injury to our fellow-creatures. 

The dearest treasure of life is Innocence. With 
this, all the benefits of Fortune receive a double 
lustre ; and with this, we are enabled to bear the 
worst of her disgraces : for innocence softens the 
rigours of the seasons; relieves the distresses of 
poverty ; and makes even languor smile upon the 
bed of sickness. How cruel, then, is that Spoiler 
who robs the weak and easily-deluded vir^n of this 
greatest blessing and ornament of life. It is a 
cruelty that sums up all the injuries he can do his 
neighbour in one. It violates the person ; it blasts 
the reputation; and brings on inevitable distress. 
and penury. 

But this Sin rarely stops at the mere destruction 
of Innocence : it generally completes its progress, 
by keeping the unhappy victim of its Luxury chained 
down to vice and misery, in ^ continued state of 
prostitution ; preventing, by the basest contrivances, 
Religion, Reputation, and even common Prudence 
from having any force tp draw them back again, 
from their ruinous condition, into the paths of vir- 
tue and repentance. Yet this is the Sin which the 
Foot makes his pastime ; the subject of his mockery ; 
nay even of his boast and triumph. 

But the most insolent species of these profane 
Mockers is still behind. For there are of these, 
who, not content to mock in the common mode of 
Jolly, love to heighten their buffuonay by the mask 
of philosophic gravity ; and, in the wantonness of 
change, feel their idle humour best gratified, when 

03 they 
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they act the voluptjousness of Clodius under the 
stoical countenance of Cato. 

In this teuij:)er, they shove the Teacher from his 
Chair ; and tell us that musty Moralists mistake their 
office ; that the blessings of Prondence were ^veo 
us to use, and not to cast away ; that they were given 
us to enjoy, and not to quarrel with ; that the wi^a- 
sure of their use should be regulated by the appe- 
SPITES ; as the appetites only have the art of making 
that use an enjoyment : An J, for Pedant Reasok 
to assume the office of judging between good and 
evilj because it is intrusted to decide between rigbt 
and wrofig, is as if the Taste should pretend to judge 
between straight and crooked, because it can dis- 
tinguish between sweet and bitter. Each Faculty 
(say they) hath its several department ; and with that, 
all, but ReasoHy are content. This Usurper inter- 
feres in every circumstance, and claims the whole 
government of civil life. Hence the rights of Xfiture 
are no less violated in the use of Persons than of 
Th'vigSj by this assuming Judge and Director ; who, 
in confederacy with her spurious issue, Law, hath 
contrived to make more than mutual consent neces- 
sary for the possession of the first a^d general blessing 
bestowed on man in Paradise. Where neither the 
Parent Reason^ nor her stern Progeny, the Laws, will 
commiserate discordancy of temper, or distress of 
circumstances ; but, with relentless rigour, combine to 
fasten that fatal yoke, w hich ihes^ victims of their cruel 
policy must submit to wear> till, as merciless a Delivers 
sets them free. Again (say they) how s^bsurd is itfpr 
Reason to control Ifa^ Appetites at ^J^ even in tb$ 

general 
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^neral pursuit of pleasure ? Pleasure their pecu* 
liar object, their native department ; for which, all 
their functions are so properly contrived, and foi* 
which all their sensations are so admirably fitted. 
Reason has no feelings, and therefore should have 
no jurisdiction in the mea<5ure of the enjoyment. 

This is the language of the more refined Mockers^ 
tricked up in the prostituted garb of Science. 

One might answer these fools according to their 
Jolly ; one might tell them (though to tell them would, 
only make them mock the more) '* That this envied 
Station of imperial Reason is no usnrpatic-n ; that this 
authority was given her, to secure Humanity in iis na- 
tive dignity : that Xhe Appetites mistake their use ; they 
were not given to regulate the enjoyment of good, 
but to excite us in the pursuit of it : for, one spe- 
cies of good tending to the preservation of the Indi- 
vidual, and another, to the continuance of the Kind, 
were we not sensually swayed, as well as rationally 
directed, Inclination would be frequently too slow 
to answer the temperate calls of nature : therefore 
has all-wise Providence implanted in its heedless 
creature, Man, this instinctive impulse of the sen- 
sual Appetites. Within these limits they may fairly 
act ; but should go no further. They have the office 
of Moiiitor^ but not of Judge. This last requires 
a discernment which blind Appetite hath not ; who 
knows no mean nor measure ; can form no ideas 
of the present, from the past or future ; a provision- 
airy faculty necessary to prevent the abuse of good, 
Itnd its conversion into evil : And this being in the 
4btrict of jRmon only, it follows^ that she^ and vhe 

G 4 alofi^ 
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alone, was placed by the Author of Nature as a Curb 
and Guide to impotent and blind Listinct. And 
in our use of good, should Reason be silent till the 
Appetites call to take away, abstinence would then 
come too late ; for sensuality demands much more 
than the body can dispose of, or properly distribute^ 
for the functions of life and health. Nor is it at ail 
strange, when the Appetites prove thus headstrong, 
tliat Reason should call in Law to her assistance ; 
not the Confederate of her usurpation, but the right- 
ful Associate of her Office, to support her just au- 
thority, and to correct what she alone was unable to 
restrain. And if, in so important a circumstance 
as connubial relation, they have made the tye thus 
strong, it was done with tlie highest moral fitness, as 
it best tended to promote and to improve the benefits 
of domestic and civil life. Discordancy of temper 
would never try to reform its own perversities, while 
so licentious a relief was still at hand. — rAnd what 
stronger spur to industry, in the distresses of fortune, 
than the various Charities of conjugal relation ? 
which, when impaired and weakened, by an easy 
separation, carry away u ith them all that manly vir- 
tue by which both States -^md private Hpuses ar^ 
supported. 

As to pleasure in general^ the only idea which the 
Appetites can form of it, are the different degrees, 
with which the several kinds strike upon the Senses* 
But admitting the Appetites could go. further, and 
comprehend both its nature and effects, yet still the 
bribery of those pleasing sensations would so much 
bias the inclination 9s to cprrupt all integrity of 
84 judgment. 
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judgment. Now, in the indulgence of pleasure^ 
xaany nice and distant respects are to be taken in ; 
which no faculty but Reason can investigate and col- 
lect ; or when collected, can set together and com- 
pare, in order to assign to each its just weight and 
moment What faculty but Reason can discern the 
various effects, which the use of pleasure hath upon 
the mind and body ; or the consequences of it to 
those with whom we stand related by domestic, civil, 
or religious connexions ? Whether, according to this 
or that degree of it, it doth not enervate the body, 
obstruct the agency of the mind, impoverish our Fa- 
milies, debauch the Public, or violate the duties of 
Religion ? All these are necessary considerations ; 
for on these, happixess, that is real pleasure, essen- 
tially depends. Now reason only being capable of 
forming a true judgment in these matters, we con- 
elude, that she, and not the Appetites, is the proper 
Director in the pursuit of Pleasure. 

Thus have I here adventured to expose the egre- 
^ous folly, and to unmask the extreme corruption 
of heart, which can assume the Buffoon or the Phi- 
losopher indifferently, to laugh at misery and death, 
and make a mockery both of Law and Religion. For 
the Sins, which the fashionable Person comnjits with 
so much ease, and confesses with so much gaiety, 
the Laws both of God and man have been careful 
to forbid, and vigilant to punish ; as actions destruc- 
tive of our present, as well as future happiness. How 
both may resent it, these impious Tritlers would do 
well to consider. For there Is so much seditious 

insolence 
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insolence with respect to the Civil Magistrate, m 
making a mock at Sin^ that he will probablj^ think 
-the fittest place for them is Bedlam ; and so much 
impiety towards God, that if the place reserv ed for 
reprobrUe Spirits will admit of any other Guests, 
they must needs be such as those who most resem- 
ble them m their Conditions, such as make a jest of 
Sin and Misery, and a mockery both of God and 
Man, 
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1 Cor. ix. 24. 

KNOW YE NOT THAT THET WHICH RUN IN A RACE 
HUN ALi, BUT ONE RECEIVETH THE PRIZE? 
SO RUN THAT YE MAT OBTAIN. 

^ I ^HE Apostle, proposing to shew to bis Convert* 
-■- of Corinth the advantc^es which they, who 
leontend for a heavfealy prize, have over those who 
aspire no higher than an earthly one, illustrates his 
Argument by a similitude taken from their so ce- 
lebrated Olympic Games ; which contai»s a reasoning 
to this effect — 

^ Worldly attainments (says he) are like &e Con- 
tentions in your Olympic Games ; whei«, though the 
Athletes be many, and the struggle great, yet the 
prizes are extremely few, and the SuccesSir very un- 
certain ; for that eyery Adventurer hath an Adver- 
sary in every other; who all strive to cross, to 
CBtardy to circunnvent him in hi^ Course. On the 
contrary, they, who aspine to that immortal crown, 
which R^U^^YmM^ out; ad the i^^ward of Faith and 

Charity, 
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Charity^ are all sure to win, and be victorious ; the 
rewards being many, as coming from the ieiU-bouti* 
teous hand of our heavenly Father; and the assist- 
ance great, as afforded by the kind encouragement 
of our Christian Brethren running the same race 
with us. Therefore (says the Apostle) do you Co- 
rinthians put in for this Prize, which no accidents of 
time or fortune, nor any thing but your own fault, 
can hinder you from obtaining : and throw behind 
you all worldly ambition for that agonistic glory, 
where you have so small chance of coming off either 
with honour or advantage,'' 

This the Apostle urges as one motive for pre- 
ferring heavenly pursuits to earthly. In the words 
w^hich follow my text, he enforces another — And 
every ^/nan (saith he) who strivethjhr Mastery is 
TEMPERATE in all things : Now They do it to obtain 
a corruptible Crown, but fVe, an incorruptible. — , 
For thispurposcy adds he, Ike^ under wy body, and 
bring it into subjection. As much as to say, ^* The 
pursuit of a heavenly Crown hath not only these 
advantages of certainty above that aspired to, at the 
Olympic Games, btit they are without any peculiar 
drawback, since the preparation for the spiritual 
prize is not more severe than the preparation for the 
earthly." If I (says he) a follower of Christ, kee^ 
under my body, and bring it into subjection ; thw5 
Olympic Racer observes as strict^a Discipline — he in 
temperate in all things. 

Such is the force of the Apostle's fine persua- 
sive, to induce the followers of Christ, to prefer the 
pursuit of ^pirituid things to things temporal. 

AU/ 
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All, therefore, I shall have to do, will be only to 
draw out and develop the reasoning of my text, 
in such a manner as to impress the force of it on 
the mind of every serious Hearer, Let us there- 
fore attend to these two important Truths — 

1st, That Worldly advantages, when they come 
to be so considerable as to deserve the' name of a 
J&me, are of the most uncertain and difficult attain- 
ment. And, 

Ilndly, That the immense rewards, which Re- 
ligion holds out to its faithful Servants, are within 
the reach of every one : where, every honest and 
sincere Aspirant to the prize is sure not to be dis- 
appointed : for, as in the Words following my text 
— the Christian Racer runs not as uncertainly ; he 
sojights^ not as one that beateth the air. 

And here let me observe, that the Apostle turned 
the fairest side outwards, in this representation of 
worldly pursuits, when he compared them to the 
contentions in the Olympic Games : for in those 
Games superior Skill and Address bade fairest for 
the highest prize ': but in the world at large the 
prospect is much less favourable. 

Wbdom and Industry, the qualities designed both 
by Providence and by Nature, to procure, for the 
WoRTBY, the fruits of their honest labours, are 
so crossed and traversed by what the Ignorant 
call Chance^ in th^ disposition of human affain^, 
that Folly, and random Starts, often get to the goal 
before them, and snatch away the prize from them. 

While Solomon^ the wis^ coDusidered^ but in spe- 

culatioa 
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culation only, the natural connexion there is be- 
tween meiit and success, he was ready to conclude 
that the Elewards of Providence constantly attended 
the Efforts of Wisdom and Virtue : But tvhen he 
turned his Contemplations outward, and observed 
what vias doing auiongst Men, he gave a very dif- 
ferent account of these matters ; / relumed (that is, 
from speculation, and an ideal World), and then I 
saw under the Sun (that is, in practice and in the 
affairs of men) that the race is not to the Swift y nor 
the battle to the Strong ; nor yet bread to the PFise; 
nor yet riches to men of Understanding ; nor yet 
fwoour to men of Skill : But time and chance hap^ 
peneth to them alL 

However, let us take this matter at the best, and 
throw sucli untoward circumstances aside : Let us 

r 

suppose. Wisdom and Industry to be as necessary 
and as successful, in affairs at large, as Diet and 
Exercise to an Olympic Racer ; and then see, what 
the Man of the World is to struggle with ; what 
opposition he is to encounter ; and how many ways 
his fairest endeavours are likely to be defeated. 

In private Stations, the deserving Candidate fw 
the World's favour is eternally crossed by those ' 
two capital enemies of Merit, Ignorance and 
Ekvyv It is hard to say, whose malignancy is mosl - 
batefid. For if Tgnoranee be less active, its ill 
influence operates soonest. Rising merit requires 
ewly protection and support. ^Igmranee is tfte* 
Winter of the morsi World ; which fixes the finer* 
and gentler Sfwrits in a torpid inactivity ; and eithtai 
destroys,, or greatly retards^ tha fai^liest and most 

vigorous 
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vigorous productions of the human mind. And 
those natures of a more hardy texture, \vhich cau 
struggle through its inclemencies, scarce ever attain 
to half their growth or maturity : While those, wlio, 
by a rare felicity in their early culture, escape the 
severity of this frost of Ignorance, no sooner begin 
to rise high in the vie\V^ of men, than they are as- 
saulted from the quarter opposite, from the Dog star 
rage of Envy. 

Nor are the Deserving to expect better treatment 
from the patronage of their Judges; from those 
whose condition enables them, or vi^hose stations 
intrust them to confer these Rewards. Tliey are 
often ignorant ; and as often corrupt. And even 
such of them who have good intentions, are com- 
monly of so narrow minds and contracted views, 
as never to seek, or never to reach, a merit become 
eminent ; but content themselves with giving that to 
Mediocrity, vi^hich is due only to superior Talents : 
while the Corrupt are even vigilant to suppress 
merit, as a thing troublesome to them, both in their 
natural dispositions and civil pursuits. 

If w^e turn from private to public life, we shall 
find, that the ambitious Adventurer has still more 
formidable Dangers to encounter. Here, every man 
has every other leagued against him ; and all ranged 
under the banners of those leading passions, Malice 
and Selfishness* Mklice will leave no means of 
caiumxiy and slander untried or unemployed, to 
arrest him inhyn course : and Selfishness will ^eretiy* 
put .in practice, every, art of fraud and hypogrisy>^ ta 

direst anddraw lttjoa.firon] the goal* ' 

Such 
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Such is tlie common issue of human affairs ! And 
hence hath arisen, in every age and place, that 
uniform complaint of defeated virtue, and of merit 
neglected ; of integrity vainly stiiiggling with cor- 
ruption, and of wisdom succumbing under the 
bauble of folly. 

Now St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians^ a Peo- 
ple well versed in the knowledge and ways of men ; 
taught, by long experience, the instability and va- 
nity of human grandeur, wearied out by disastrous 
tugs with Fortune, and their attention now strongly 
drawn, by the opening view of better things ; St 
Paul, I say, takes advantage of this favourable si- 
tuation, to turn their passions from human objects, 
so unsuccessfully pursued, towards heavenly, where 
their well-meant endeavours would always bring 
them off more tha?i Conquerors. 

And here, my argument leads me to shew, that, 
in the pursuit of spiritual acquirements, all things 
are as promising and easy, as they are discouraging 
and difficult in the disastrous projects of worldly 
Ambition. Instead of anxiety, toil, labour, oppo- 
sition, oppression, and final disappointment; all 
Here is peace and pleasure ; joy in believing, divine 
assistance in obtaining, and full security in pos- 
sessing. For, 

1st, A struggle for celestial Honours has the ad- 
vantage of the worldly, in this, that All win the 
prize who have the noble ambition to contend for it 
In the worldly Race below, all run f says the Apostle) 
but one receiveth the prize : And (says history and 

experience) 
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experience) THAT onei*, generally, the 0K>st worth- 
less of the C(Krtenders, 

2dly, In pursuit of worldly matters (as hath been 
observed) all our concurrents are our enemies, and 
do all they can to hinder and divert us in our course- 
In the pursuit of spiritual things, all our concur- 
rents are our friends — are our coadjutors. Tlip 
only strife amongst good men, in tlie race to Hear 
ven, is, who shall lend the best assistance to liis 
labouring brother : The slow is helped forward j th§ 
weak is supported; the backward reproved; the de* 
sponding encouraged ; and the fallen raised up, 

. 3dly, The third advantage which the Aspirant* 
to divine felicity has over the vain seeker after 
earthly honours, is the proper qualification of the 
Adventurers. In worldly pursuits, when all other 
impediments are aw^ay, there is need of great and 
uncommon abilities, either of mind or body ; such 
as health, courage, activity, industry, vigilance, and 
a capacity of knowledge and eloquence. In spiritual 
concerns, our success depends solely on ourselves ; 
in meaning well, and acting honestly^ This sup- 
p6rts our confidence, and secures us from all irre- 
solute anxiety ; the bane of life, which clogs our 
endeavours, imbitters our sweetest prospects, and 
frequently defeats our best-laid schemes of hap* 
piness. 

4thly, The last difference, so infinitely to the- 
advantage of religious pursuits, which I shall beg 
leave to wforce, is in the stability of the things 
aimed at.^ — Coul4 the successful aspirant after 
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earthly things secure to himself the possession of 
the prize he has obtained, for any reasonable time ; 
or spend, what is called, a Lrje in the enjoyment 
of it; some little might be said in his excuse- 
nothing, indeed, to' justify the wisdom of his choice; 
yet something, however, to excuse the folly of his 
prevention. But, alas! the case is much other- 
wise. His glory shrinks like a shadow from his 
gripe, even while he is attending to the acclama- 
tions of his triumph. Either the time, em- 
ployed in the pursuit, hath drawn out life to its 
dregs ; or the fatigues, attendant on the contest, 
have broken and destroyed the basis of his Frame and 
Constitution ; so that the Garland, woven to cele- 
brate his Victory, serves only to ornament his 
Herse. Or, if haply he succeed while in the full • 
vigour of life, he is then often to undergo a second 
struggle, as hazardous, and generally more toilsome, 
than the first — to preserve from the Envious what 
he had fairly won from his Emulators. 

But he who rum the i^ace which Religion sets be- 

fore uSy is subject to none of these reverses of feite 

or fortune. All is peace, and 70^ in believing here 

below; and hereafter the sure possession of an eternal 

Croxtm of Glory. 

Since then it is so clearly seen on which side the 
advantage lies, let us act like Men ; like such who 
know how to form a reasonable Choice ; and make 
our greatest interest our principal concern. 

But then, in tliis spiritual Adventure, let us carry 
with us our worldly prudence : Let us not so run 
(to use the Apostle s expression) as one that beateth 

.tkc 
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eke air. Let us not give ear either to the delusions 
of Bigotry, or Fanaticism. Let us not deceive our- 
selves, with the fancy tliat we may, on the one 
hand, obtain the prize, by the observance of idle and 
superstitious Ceremonies; or, on the other, by the 
delusive feelings, or ecstatic visions of Enthusiasm : 
but let us, as the same divine Guide directs us, so 
run that tee maj/ obtain : that is, advance steadily 
in that sober Course, which tlie Gospel has marked 
out to us-^qf repentance towards God, and Faith in 
0ur Lord Jesus Christ ; under the guidance, and 
with the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 
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SALVATION BY FAITH ALONB* 
Matt. chap. xxii. ver. 1 2^ 



AND HE SAID UNTO HIM, FRIEND, HO^ CAMESt 

THOU IN HITHER, NOT HAVING A ; WEDDING 

* GARMENT? AI^D HE WAS SPEECHLESS. THEN 

* THE .KIN« SAID TO HIS SERVANTS, BIND HIM 

HAND AND FOOT, AND TAKE HIM AWAY.-'— 

IJJ this Parable of the mairiage- feast of the King's 
Son, a select company was first bidden ; and 
they refusbg the invitatioa, every wanderer that 
occurred was indiscriminately entertained. The Pa- 
rable was told by our blessed Master, to shadow 
out the nature and fchrtum of his Gospel ; first 
offered to the chqsen people of God, the /ifw^y ; ind, 
on their rejection of it, laid open to the acceptance 
of the Gentiles of every denomination. So far con- 
cerning the general for time of the Gospel. 

But in. that part of it froui whence the words of 

any .text are taken, its peculiarnature is, in a veiy 

lively manner, set before u& The bidding to a liiar- 

riaBfl-fea^t is »ft- free and gracious favour ; »and that 

> ;>.;* H 3 Guest 
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Guest was deemed uniyortby of it who did not come 
in sath a habit as was the customary mark of his re* 
ceivingthe honour done him, with reverence and 
gratitude. The Wedding Garment was the symbolum 
which admitted him to the F«a8t : to be found with- 
out it was an evidence of his being an Intruder ; and 
justly subjected him to the resentment of the Lord 
and Founder of the entertainment. For in ancient 
times it was the custom for him who was bidden to 
a marriage, to come in a robe of ceremony, so 
fashioned and adorned as to be expressive of ibo 
Characters and Circumstances of the wedded Pair, 
by which it l)ecame a badge denoting the relation be 
bore unto them. 

NoW) this Marriage was the Marriage of Christ 
with his Church : and the Feast to which the Elect 
were invited, was life and immortality. So that if 
we consider the state and condition of things, the 
Wedding Garment will appear to mean nothing but 
FAITH in Christ the Saviour ; this sacred badge 
being peculiarly characteristic of the nature and 
genius of the Gospel. So that the worthy bidden 
Guest was he who was clothed upon (as the Apostle 
expresses it) xoith Christ Jesus. 

In its more general turn, the Parable was fitted 
to represent every age of the Church. Some who 
were bidden would not come ; and some who ac^ 
eepted the invitation would come irreverently and 
profanely ; would be so far from complying with the 
terms of the invitation; as insolently to affix to it 
diflerent terms of their own. 

But Ao Agiehath so well exemplified the disobe- 
dience 
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ilience and insult, held forth in the Parable, as that in 
which we live. Most of those M^ho are bidden now, 
slight the invitation ; and many of those who con-* 
descend to come, dishonour the Feast by rejecting 
the condition on which they are to be received, 
f AiTH IN THE MessMh, the Wedding Garment of 
the Church of Christ 

We read, in the text, that when he, who came 
without the appropriated Robe, was reproved for his 
neglect, he was speechless. But the Ministers of the 
Gospel must not expect to have our irreligious Con- 
victs at this advantage. They are ready addressed 
to .reason with us^ and shew that " the crime we lay 
Jay so much stress upon, is at worst only the re- 
jection of a ne^v-fashioned Geurb : that though they 
be without their Robe of ceremony, yet their Heart 
is right ; they honour the Lord of the feast, and re- 
ra^ence his Scai ; they so square their life, fis to be 
worthy of CJpd's favour and friendship : and for the 
rest, they are sure, he will never quarrel with them 
for a punctilio. " In a word (to speak out of the 
terms of the Parable) the new-fangled modem Chris- 
tian is sure, he says, that " tlie man who observer 
the moral Laxv, shall, without any more ado, be en- 
titled to the favour of his Maker, and consequently, 
to all the benefits of Christ's Gospel : for how faith 
in Jesus cdixi justify hun, or be the very thing which 
shall entitle him to eternal life, he cannot compre- 
hend : that it may be of use as a viaticum here, he 
will not deny, since Jesus has more clearly explained 
the nature and rectified the practice of tti&'maaU 
Lmc^ and 30 is his best Instructor io its righteous*- 

H 4 ness: 
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ness : but how this Faith should be the only tntrlCM 
docer to God s presence hereafter, while the fmmii 
^naUy laden deep with good works ^ is kept without — • 
credat Judeeus Jpella.*' — Such is the confident talk of 
the Philosophers of our time. Yet justification by 
faith alone is tlie constant language of the Gospel« 

And to shew that it is not the Language of Fa- 
int]cisn>, I shall endeavour to evince the reason- 
ablencss of tlie Christian doctrine of Justifiga** 
TioN BY FAITH, and of the necessity of Faith ta 
obtain the promises of tlie Gospel. By which the 
iegregiou» folly of expecting to obtain them on any 
other condition will amply appear. 

Let us then, in compliance with the false notions 
of these mien, suppose that a strict and uniform bbe^ 
dience to the invral Law will entitle us to ever* 
^sting life; and the rather, Iwcause St Paul, in his 
reasoning with tiie Jews, seems to coi>cede (though 
by way of argument ad homines J that had they ob- 
served a strict and uniform obedience to the Laii\ 
It would have given life ; and righteousness, as he 
expresses it, had been of the Laxv : but ttiat, felling 
in this, tliey were brought into a state of death ; 
from which they could be redeemed only byfakh 
in Jesus. 

Now, were this strictly true, what would the race 
of Adam be the better for so vain a title ? For who 
of us, except him who was the Son of God as well 
ms of Adam, ever preserved bis integiity inviola^, 
snd did not frequently deviate from moral rec- 
titude ^ though he might' as often recover himself, 
land by repentance and amendment put \ik agaib 
%i for 
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for God s mercy and favour; yet still man had irre- 
vocably forfeited all claim to eternal Hfcy even tbougti 
eternal life had, indeed, been attendantoh strict uni^ 
form obedience. 

Nor let any one imagine, from what he thinks 
he can collect of the light of Nature, concern* 
ing God's readiness to pardon a returning ainner; 
and to receive him into his favour, that this grace 
' consists in a restoration to eternal life. Siioh a fancy 
k; founded in a mistaken notion that eternal life is 
the debt or wages, ot covenanted reward j of our sin^ 
cere and careful endeavours to obey the moral Lam 
of God. The light of Nature gives us a very (Bflferent 
view of things. It sets before us the infinite dispa« 
f ity between our imperfect obedience, in this momen** 
tary state, and the reward of eternal life in a better. 
If we will believe the Apostle, it teaches this, and 
this only, that God is a rewarder of them who dili^ 
gently seek him ; and that the good moral man who 
misses of his reward here, will find it hereafter : that 
the reward, indeed, will be abundant ; for though we 
be unprofitable Servants, yet is he a most bountiful 
Master. But abundant and eternal belong to differ- 
^it systems. 

This Truth, so clearly deduced from natural Rea* 
non, Revelation supports and confirms. Eternal life 
in this Dispensation never being so much as once 
represented in Holy Scripture as the constitutionai 
rew^zrrf of tiie virtuous man's practice, but always as 
the free gift of God* 

T* he consequence of which truth is, that if this free 
gift were offered on Condition (and that it^was, all 
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sides are agrtcd), the Condition must be of a tiling 
different from that virtuous life which hath God's 
£ivour naturally annexed to it. 

Accordingly we find, tliat tlie condition was, in 
fact, different. When life and immortality was first 
offered to Adam, the condition was the observance 
of a positive command, not to eat of the forbidden 
fruit : and when, after the forfeiture of this free 
Inheritance by tlie first man's disobedience, we 
were restored to life by tlie death and sufferings ■ 
of Christy the condition was another positive com« 
maJidj foitk in the Messiah. And here the goodness 
and compassion of the Godhead to miserable man 
axe most eminent. Eternal life was, as we say, 
first given on tlie observance of a posiiixe command, 
a command to do or to forbear doing ; and therefoie 
was almost as soon forfeited as it was bestowed* 
And we may reasonably conclude, from the weak- 
ness and perversity of human nature, that a$ often 
as it was bestowed on tlie same condition, it would 
be as often forfeited. To secure, therefore, so pre- 
cious a gift to the forfeited Offspring of Adam (for 
a condition was not annexed, to tantalize our hopes, 
but to exercise our obedience) God hath finally 
revealed the condition of eternal life, to be some- 
tiling to be believed, instead of something to be ol>* 
served. From henceforth the gift was no longer pre- 
carious, but secure and certain. So much order, rea- 
son, and beauty, are to be found in the various Di4» 
pensations of Religion ! ; _ 

And here let me observe, that the not distill*^ 
guishing between.tbe Rewards objected to the.ea?- 

couragemeut 
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<3Durageinent of obedience by natural^ and those by 
revealed Religion^ hath been the sole cause of those 
dark and endless Debates concerning Justification 
by Faith: For while one Party explained away 
this fundamental Principle of the Gospel, the Odier 
supported it hy arguments which debase human Reft« 
son, and di^nour the divine Attributes. In the 
mean time, this distinction alone (equally founded 
in Reason and Revelation, and confounded between 
kXLy and sophistry) would have relieved the labour- 
ing cause of Tinith from all the absurdities and im« 
pieties employed in Hs defence* — But, how the Doc-* 
trine of Salvation by Faith alone, can consist 
vvith the other, of the necessity of good works to ob^ 
iain the favour of God, and how that which hath a 
'Condition annewedy and a price paidy can be called a 
FREE GIFT, Will be shewn at large in another place. 
It sufficeth at present, that the Key to this Mystery 
is here intrusted to your keeping* 

And now, to apply this Scripture-Doctrine of 
Eternal life by Faith, to the consideration of all who 
^ themselves Christians. 

I will presume, that the aim of all such is to obtain 

the Gospel-rewards : for, though, in the fashionable 

language of the mere moral Christian^ they ask no 

more than ^<^ favour of God, yet they consider this 

fmmr as only another name for eternal Uf^. Bat 

tUs moral Christian must have a very high opinion 

<i die porfeetion of his Morals, if he can ima^ne 

' tiitt, because natural Religion tells him, it will 

'fiititie him to Go^s favour^ that therefore it will eii^ 
L- V • ' title 
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title him to eternal life ; a free gift, which RevelatioAi 
brings to light, and offers on a di^rent conditipDi 
namely. Faith in I he Messiah. Such a fancy is in^ 
ijeert attempting the Kingdom of heaven, by Jbree^ 
But k is not that force ifvhich Scripture recom« 
mends, of faith and prayer^ but the profane viop 
knee of human presumption. And of what is nii-* 
serable man so vaii>? — ^I'he morality of hi3 actions^ 
Yet are these, for the most part> little better tbaa 
his more shining frailties. And an ancient Fitth^ri 
if he considered them in the. concrete rather than tiie 
abstract, did not caluomiate,- when he. eddied ti^eta 
splendida peccata. 

Let a man examine the Condition of bis Mojigal^ 
and he will find such bias of appetite, such heat of 
passion, and such obliquity of self-interest, as caouot 
but stain and 'Sully all the purity of Virtue. . Or if it 
escape this pollution, .yet the silent influeticeft of 
Habit and Constitution so mix themselves witb the 
true motive to moral practice (the sense of duty) 
that he will find its intrinsic value greatly aUciyed. 
If he consider the Qtuilificathon of his Morals, he will 
generally find them pushed too ikr, or elsestofK , 
ping short of the point of perfection. If he consider 
tiie Uniformity of. his Morals, he will find them re- 
ceiving perpetual interruption, from negligence and 
inattention, fi*om secular cares ajid pursuits, . firom 
Atrong appetites, and from stronger temptatic^ia: 
and if, after this, he will still ^persist in thinking ^c^ 
Morals deserving of an eternal reward^ be will.giiFe 
VS) in hia Modesty, a stills stronger,. evidence of khe 
fiitility of human Virtue* . .:.;i- 

• But 
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But he will say, *^ It is ndt so' much human mefi^ 
as'th© mercies of <jfod (which Natural Religion' 
teaehes to be infinite, those mercies which Divines 
call the uncavenanted) whereon he relies for the W- 
tainment of eternal Uft^ - 

It is certain, that God s goodness and mercy aner 
infinite : and had we only these to bring into the 
account, we might perhaps be left to conclude, that • 
when God thinks fit to reiw'ard, he rewards in pro^ 
portion to tliem, that is, infinitely y or at least so 
abundantly, as to surpass all human conception. 
But we reckon too fast, and, in our estimate, forget; 
that though his goodtiessauid mercy be infinite, his 
Wisdom and his Justice are so likewise ; And what 
abatenient the consideration of these latter attributes 
may make in the rewards due to human Virtue, we 
have seen already. Nay, though his Justice might 
not exact a severe balance on the account, yet hiaf 
Wisdom might. It may (for au^t natural Reasoa 
hath discovered to the contrary) be necessary to 
the mdral Government of the Universe, that the 
most severe ei^ample should be made of man wil*«i 
folly wicked. ' And nothing can clear up this dari? 
and doubtful prospect, and set the overweai ied min4 
at rest, but Revelation ; Which, by teaching the 
aioHement of Christ once offered on the Cross, shews 
us that God's Justice, froin which we had reason to 
ex^ct siich dreadfol abatements in the rewards 
due to human vutue, is appeased and disarmed ; and 
hy propofiing etbrmtl life through faiths satisfies as 
^isAiis Wisdom^ in the government of the CJmveis^ 
dbes not recpke th^ sevevest punishment ^r Sin- 
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Y^ our modem Masters of reason tbiokit a hi^ 
poibt of philosophic wisdom, rather to rely on the 
unaroenanted mercies of God, which Natural Reli-*' 
gioQ so obscurely holds out to us, than on those 
covenanted mercies which the Revealed bath so 
openly and clearly laid before us. 

But now, these men perhaps may say, ^ We r^t 
perfectly satbiied with tibe Reward, whatever it may 
prove, which Natural Religion tells us we shall re- 
ceive at the hand of God, for our sincere endeavours 
to deserve his favour and protection." 

But, I am afraid, this false modesty wilT be found 
as absurd as it is impious ; and that those who will 
not labour for the whole reward, which Revelation 
offers, will lose even that which Natural Religi<m 
may encourage them to seek. 

Those without the Church of Christ may be dis- 
tinguished and divided into such who have never 
been sufficiently informed of the saving name of 
Jesus ; and such who, on a sufficient proposal of it 
to their acceptance, have thought fit to reject it. 

How those will be dealt Mith who lie bound in 
invincible ignorance^ the grace and benignity of our 
holy Religion do^ more than intimate. It expressly 
teaches, tibat the merits of Christ's death and passion 
have a retrospect^ to all times and ages since Adam, 
on whose trespass this Redemption rises. It was 
for the whole Race of mankind that Christ died. 
So, it seems most equitable, that those^ wlA>m his 
name nev6r reached, should have the same right to 
the benefits of his death, by their morals, t^t those 
who believe in him have by their Faith. 
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As this best suits the grsKUous nature of ah um-- 
vevsal Religion, so it seems necessary that, for the 
support of its dignity^ those who^ after a sufficient 
invitation to accept the terms of salvation by Jesus, 
have, by, the misguidance of their passions, wilfully 
and knowingly rejected it, should, together with that, 
lose all their claim to what Natural Reli^on (the 
foundation on which Revelation stands) had encou* 
raged them to expect. 

Our Moralists then, if indeed they aspire to die 
Javour of God, are reduced to this distress, eidier 
to call in Faith to procure for them eternal life ; 
or else, if they will admit no Associate to their 
Moraiit\fy to rest contented with what tiie disin- 
terested pursuit of Virtue can aflFor'd them. — AU 
that we can do further for them is to pray to God 
to direct them in their choice. 
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THE BENEFITS OF HERESY. 
1 Cor. xi. 19. 

TH£E£ MUST BE ALSO HERESIES AMONGST YOU, 
THAT THEY WHICH ARE APPROVED MAY BE 
MADE MANIFEST AMONGST YOU. 

IN this observation, the Apostle hints at one con- 
dition of the moral World, inseparable, as it is 
at present constituted, from ite existence, a mixture 
of truth and falsehood, analogous to things salutary 
and noxious in the Natural. But, in both Worlds, 
tiie GOOD produced by this mixture is so eminent as 
fully to support the trite observation, that Evil was 
suffered for the sake of a greater good. Yet was 
God so far from constituting evil in'the moral world 
for the sake of that good which it occasioned, that 
the whole of this Ordinance was good : out of which 
the folly and perversity of Man produced e*viL If it 
be asked, how God came to suflfer this perversion ? 
The answer is, the subject vjdiS free agency ^ which 
was not to be controlled. All that, according to our 
^ideas, could be done, without impinging upon it, was 
Vol. X. I done, 
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done, by God s turning the natural tendency of wit 
to the production of new good. So that God and 
Man have been perpetually at strife ; the One to* 
produce good out of evil ; tlie other, to produce 
evil out of good. 

The greatest good ever vouchafed ungrateful Maa 
was Salvation by the Gospel of Jesus. Yet was he 
no sooner possessed of this blessing than he abused 
it, by the production of Heresies and false Opinions- 
Out of which evil, God again, according to his gra* 
cious way of working, produced new good ; a spe* 
cies of which is here mentioned in my text, the ma* 
nifestation of the approved. — There must be Heresies 
amongst you, that they which are approved may be 
made manifest amongst you., 

I shall therefcwe consider these two particulars. 
Who are meant by the approved ; and what is the 
nature and end of their manifestation. 

I. The false Opinions obtruded on the Church of 
Christ, and taught as articles of Faith, which the 
Apostle calls Heresies, made their fortune amongst 
the People, either by flattering the levity of their 
minds,, or by soothing the corruption of their hearts^ 
They either preteikled to clear up mysteries, to re- 
solve difficulties, and by new lights, to lead us further 
kito Truth ; or else to allow of practices, to which 
tfie written Law of the Gospel, and the received dis- 
dpline of the Church, gave no indulgence. In a 
word, to be wise above what is written, and to be 
set at large from what is commanded. 

Now the Teachers of such Doctrines would nok^ 
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fail of willing Hearers. All the vain and the vicious .; 
the lovers of novelty and the lovers of pleasure ; all 
who prided themselves in thinking with the Few ; or 
had degraded themselves by acting with the Many, 
All such would be easily caught in these well-baited 
traps of Heresy^ 

The only security from these snares was MO* 
DESTY or VIRTUE. The modest man would remaia 
pure from the itch of novelty, and ah over-eager 
appetite for those iBublime Doctrines which the an* 
cient Heretics pretended to have received in trust 
for the use of their followers : And the virtuous man 
would become prejudiced against all Practices which 
opened a door to libertinism and concupiscence* 
All these would be naturally led to make com- 
parisons between tlie rank Doctrines of their new 
Teachers, and the simplicity, the clearness, the ra* 
tionality, and the purity, of v^ hat was delivered ia 
the Gospel. And the parallel would end in a more 
full conviction of the Truth, and a warmer adhe- 
rence to its interests. To These, the Apostle gives 
the name of the approved, 

II. But the great good here hinted at, as arising 
from the evil of Heresies, is that the approved may 
be made manifest: Of yvhich manifestaf ion we , 
are now to consider the nature and the end. 

1. Its nature is seen, first, in a constant and 
public adherence to the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church; in affording no countenance to the diisi^ 
turbers of its peace, either by neglecting the public 
offices of the established worship, or bj iirequwtiog 

la the 
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the assemblies of Separatists : and, at the same time, 
in shewing (if they be able) the reasonableness and 
defending the truth of the orthodox opinions, and 
in laying open the sophistry and absurdity of here- 
tical novelties. 

- 2. Secadndiy, It is seen in the exercise of the most 
perfect Charity to tlie persons of Heretics : em- 
ploying only brotlierly persuasion, enforced by manly 
reasoning, to draw tliem from their errors, and bring 
them back to the sheepfold of Christ. And when 
these prove ineffectual, then to leave them to the 
righteous judgment of God ; neither employing co- 
ercive power ourselves, nor willingly suflfering it to 
be employed by others. In a word — to use, for 
their reduction, no severity but that of Reason, and 
no force but that of Prayer. 

The benefit to the Church, in this manifestation^ 
respects both the approved themselves, and also 
their Christian Brethren of the same Community. 

1. The prof essim of our Faith is represented in 
Scripture as a warfare with the World ; and that 
the life and immortality brought to light by the 
Gospel is the reward of our Victory in this Contest, 
It was fit therefore that so great a gift should be 
earned by some proportionate labour and hazard. 
Hence every age of the Church hath had its trials : 
At one time^ Persecutions; at another. Heresies 
and Schisms ; and at another, a general Defection 
fipom the Faidk All for the accomplishment of the 
wise ends of Providence : many of them inscrutable 
•- to 
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to us : of some, Reason directs us to form probable 
conjectures; and of some again we have a fiifl 
knowledge, from Revelation: Of this last sort is 
the truth recorded in my text, that there must be 
HeresieSy that they which are apprmed may he 
made manifest. * 

Amongst the various conflicting evils of fte 
Church, this of Heresies was one of the first. An4 
its use to the Approved consists in its being a severe 
wd salutary trial of their Faith and Virtu Kw 

The mind of man is naturally del^hted witili 
Novelties : and if the Novelties be such as do not 
directly oppose, but pretend only to explain and 
rectify his received opinions, he will be tempted to 
regard , them with a favourable eye. 

A pretence to sublimer knowledge, which is ever 
the boast of Heresy ^ will strongly incline Humanity, 
naturally vain, and aspiring to things beyond its 
reach, to listen to these seducers. 

Doctrines which flatter the corruption of the heart, 
and humour the perversity of the will, as heretical 
doctrines always do, will be apt to gain a readj 
entrance into the unfortified and unguarded Mind. 

But they are not oqly our Vices but our Virtues 
likewise which expose men to the ddusions of 
Heresy. 

HumiUtyy or a low opinion of ourselves* dispose^ 
us to give ear to all such who, with the confidence 
of authority, ofier to teadi us things important,, and^ 
tin now, unknown to us : And Modesty ^ sure, at- 
tendant on humility, is apt to inter]^ret that coii* 
jQdeoce into a mark of certamty of knowledge. 

13^ Charity 
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Charity will not suffer us to suspect that those 
who cast aside all temporal consideration for them- 
selves, can have any other view than the interests of 
truth : And Christian Simplicity ^ the offspring of 
Charity, leads us to conclude, that when such men 
fiulFer all kind of evil for the support of their Opi- 
nions, nothing less than the power of truth can sup- 
port them in such a conflict. 

In a word, the love of Virtue itself inclines ns 
much in favour of men who, as Heretics frequently 
do, lead a Hfe of temperance^ chastity, justice, and 
beneficence. 

When, therefore, both our worst and our best 
qualities equally conspire to betray us into heretical 
opinions, it must be a more than ordinary fortitude 
in Faith, and sobriety in Viitue, which can preserve 
us safe from these delusions, and bring us off, as the 
Apostle says, approved. 

And as, in the course of this trial, the faith <rf the 
improved must needs be rectified and established, 
and their virtue purified and perfected, the good 
produced by it makes sufficient amends to God's 
Church for the ill permitted in these tar^ of heresy 
ihussowtihy the Evil one. 

But still, this is not the whole good produced in 
thus manifesting the approved through heresis^ 
Another, and indeed the principal, is the useful Ex- 
AMPLE of the approved, to the Church or Congrega* 
tion of the faithful ; the gross body of which have nei- 
ther understandings nor hearts of sufficient strength 
to detect, or defend themselves from, the arts of 
cunning and industrious seducers, such as tbe Leaders 

in 
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M Heresy generally are. Or if, haply, they have beeft 
taughr to keep out of their snares, they are too apt to 
:run into the opposite extreme, violating all the rules 
of justice in their treatment of these Disturbers of 
■the Church's peace. 

Now the EXAMPLE of the jopproved is of great 
use to the body of the Faithful in both these re- 
spects ; to fortify their reason against delusion ; and, 
when that is done, to restrain iicityic passions against 
the deluders. 

The strongest argument with (he People for the 
lni& of their religious Opinions, is the seeing them 
maintained and supported by men, whose learning 
f>arts, and piety, they hold in reverence. This is a 
^species of moral evidence most flattering io the ca- 
pacity of the Vulgar ; such of the Vulgar, I mean^ 
whose natural modesty, or conscience of their own 
weakness, is not quite effaced by the heat and 
liimes of Enthusiasm. — ^An ar^ment founded in the 
eternal nature 4>f tlnngs, ami formed on the rules of 
severe lo^c, is, in their gross conceptions, a slippery 
^support to their Faith; and, in comparison of an 
argument which rises on a great name and a spe* 
cious authority, very cloudy and evanid. 

The influence, therefore, which the example <3i 
great and good men has on the minds of the People, 
is exceeding powerful. 

Nor is the conduct of the approved towwcds He- 
retics and Schismatics less serviceable to the Church 
of Christ Moderation is not the lot of the People* 
They approve and execrate ; they love and hate 
with violence ; and when once they have condemned 

1 4 the 
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the innovation, which they are readily induced to 
do, on observing it to be condemned by^ those 
they most esteem and venerate, they are easily 
led to oppose the Innovators with a violence whidi 
both natural equity and the genius of Christianity 
forbid. Now here again the Example of the Ap- 
proved is of sovereign efficacy to teach them cha- 
rity and moderation. And this Example is so pow- 
erful, that there is no instance to be found of a per^ 
secuting spirit which hath long continued, or arrived 
to any height, but where the men in most credit foiu 
their stations, abilities, and dazzling virtues, have 
encouraged and led it on. And whenever such have, 
by their conduct, been seen to disapprove of violent 
measures, the folly and rage of the People* have pre- 
sently subsided. 

Thus amply rewarded are the Apprwed of my 
text, for all they undergo in this trial, by the benefit 
they procure to the Public in their example. And 
thus is the evil of heresies, by the gracious disposi* 
tion of things, turned to gpod^ and heresy^ by^ con- 
trary exertion, made to produce those two capital 
Gospel-virtues, Faith and Charity. Soadmi* 
rable a vindication of God's general Providence does 
the sense of my text contain — there must be here^ 
ms amongst you, that they which are approved may 
be made manifest amongst you. 
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Preached at Bristol, November 2gth, 1 759, being the day 
appointed for a Public Thanksgiving for Victories ob^ 
tained by the British Arms, 



EZEKIEL XXXvi. 22. 

FOE THUS iAlTH THE LORD GOD, I DO NOT THIS 
FOB TOUR SAKES, O HOUSE OF ISRAEL, BUT 
FOR MY HOLY NAME^S SAKE. 

GOD, by his Prophet, having here foretold the 
unmerited blessings which he had in store for 
the House of Israel; lest this wretched People should 
become vain in their imaginations, and fancy that 
these mercies were reserved for them, as the pecu- 
liar Favourites of Heaven, thought fit to mortify their 
folly in the words of my text — I do not this for your 
sakeSy O House of Israel^ but for my holy name's sake. 
As much as to say, " Be careful not to mistake the 
purpose of these promised blessings, as if they were 
the reward of your Virtues ; for, by your repeated 
Crimes you have long since forfeited all claim to my 

special 
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special protection : nor yet mistake them for the effects 
of any partial fondness which your vanity may make 
you presume I have for you. I employ you only as 
the Instruments (and this is an honour you little 
deserve) for carrying on the grand system of my 
moral government ; which requiring that some ^one- 
Nation should be set apart for the Repository of 
the knowledge of the true God, I have, in honour of 
my faithful Servant, your Father Abraham, chosea 
you for the Ministers of this sacred Trust/' 

To this purpose does the Divine Majesty of Hea- 
ven speak to his chosen People in the words of my 
text. And as all Scripture is written for our instruct 
tionj to whom the ends of the world are corne^ let 
us conceive that, to the same purpose^ he now speaks 
to us on this joyful occasion ; which the piety of Go- 
vernment has thought fit to sanctify, by the app(HQt> 
ment of a public thanksgiving for the late great mer- 
cies bestowed upon this Nation, in a seasonable 
Plenty and civil harmony at home ; and in the un- 
paralleled successes of the British Arms abroad. 

The nature of these domestic blessings, after having 
been for some time alarmed with a suspension of 
them, in penurious Harvests and divided Councils^ 
is best understood by the happy difference in our feel- 
ings. As to the high importance of our successes 
abroad against the Common Dfeturber of the peace 
of Europe — this is a matter to be left to the Poli- 
tician. On this occasion, I presume, I shall dis- 
charge my duty better, in attempting to explain to 
you those dispositions and sentiments of piety with 
which you should possess yourselves^ to make this 

grateful 
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grateful offering acceptable to your gracious Pro- 
tector. 

If therefore you be more ready to hear, than to 
give the sacrifice of Fools, you should consider, For 
whose sake, Keason tells you, these great blessings 
have been conferred upon you : for, on this you are 
to regulate the testimony of your gratitude. Now 
Reason will never direct you to conclude, that they 
were given Jar your sakes, unless there be a greater 
portion of sobriety, virtue, and religion amongst 
yourselves, than is to be found in the rest of the 
Christian world. Now if this rare series of good 
fortune hath not quite intoxicated you (as good for- 
tune is too apt to do), a slight view of the moral con*- 
ditkm of these Kingdoms would soon cure you of 
all such vain imaginations. For where is the holy 
Faith in Jesus more openly despised by the Great^ 
or more vilely ridiculed by the littie People, than 
in this our Island ? A love of the Public is now 
lieuighed at, as the Chknera of the young and wiex- 
perienced : a general Corruption, under tlie name of 
Prudence, walks barefaced ; and as general a pur- 
suit of Pleasure, miscalled Happiness, bears down 
before it all the relations and charities of civU and 
domestic life. Christian candour, therefore, will not 
be oifended, if, on this view of things, I address you, 
my Countrymen, arifl Brethren, in the words of the 
Prophet — Thus saith the Lorjd God, I do not this 
for your sakes, hut for my holy name^s sake. 

If we turn from the merits of the Contenders 
to the merits of the Cause, neidier Party, I am 
nfiraid, will have reason to expect any very distin- 
guished 
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giiished interposition of Providence in their favour; 
Let us estimate the oiTginal claim of European Na- 
tions to American possessions, on the severe Prin- 
ciples of Natural and Civil Laws ; and then lay 
our hand on our heart, and ask it seriously. Whether 
the unadjusted claims of the contending nations to 
desarts of their om n making, in the new world, be 
such n quarrel, as that in which the Creator of all 
men, the equal Father of the human race, js likely, 
in any extraordinary manner, to interfere ? Let us 
do this, and we shall hardly have an answer much 
to the satisfaction of our vanity. 

We should, therefore, seek for a cause of these 
uncommon mercies, more worthy the Majesty of 
Heaven. And we should seek for it somewhere in 
the course of God's general Providence, in the moral 
government of the world. And if there we find it, 
we shall soon see, that the blessings bestowed were 
not for our sakeSy but for his holy name^s sake. 

God, for the great ends of his imiversai provi- 
dence, inscrutable to us, was pleased to station his 
favoured creature Man in a world abounding with 
natural and moral evil. 

But this gracious God, whose mercies are over 
all his works, hath, as a curb and check to these 
evils, which it is man's duty, as well as interest, to 
oppose ; and his merit as well as happiness to sub- 
due; instituted two capital ordinances. Civil Go- 
vernment and Religion : Supports as necessary 
for the Moral World, as the Sun and Moon for 
tlie Natural : the One, to sustain and cheer us in 
this vale of miseries ; the Other, to direct our hor 

nighte<l 
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iii^ted footsteps towards the happier regions of 
light and immortality. 

We may be certain, therefore, that the same Pro- 
vidence, which keeps the celestial orbs in their 
courses, will be ever watchful that these two moral 
LIGHTS suffer no extinction or irretrievable decay. 
For as neither Comets above, nor Ignis fatiii below, 
can supply the use of those Luminaries, so neither 
can despotic rule or wild fanatiasm supply the use 
of these. 

Yet as the moral world, for very obvious reasons, 
is infinitely more subject to disorder than the na- 
tural, it may sometimes happen that these moral 
lights shall suffer such dreadful eclipses, and have 
their splendor so polluted and impaired, as to shine 
purely no where, and brightly only in some small 
obscure corner of the Globe. Thus, for instancy 
the blessing of Civil Liberty, the source of all human 
happiness, was, for many ages, totally extinct ; and 
the knowledge of the Deity himself, the fountain- 
head of Truth, was, for as many more, confined 
within the narrow limits of the land of Israel. 

Now this being the precarious condition of the 
moral world in general, let us see what may be tfie 
actual state of Civil Government and Religion 
at present on the earth. 

As to the former, if we look round us, from the 
nearest to the remotest Continent, we shall no where 
find a Society founded on the true Principles of Civil 
Liberty. Either the nature of its Convention hath 
been so ill conceived (as in the East) that the 
absolute despotic Form hath been mistaken for the 

immediate 
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immediate Institution of Heaven; and, consequently, 
every species of free Government, for essential li- 
cence and Impiety: or else, where the rights of 
mankind have been better understood (as in the 
JVest\ where the three legitimate FormSy the Mo- 
narchic, the Aristocratic, and the Popular, have been 
truly discriminated, yet mep seeing that civil freedom 
was naturally confined to these three Forms, er- 
roneously concluded, that each of them separately, 
and unmivcd with the other two, was able to sustain 
all the rights and advantages of it : not considering 
that, while tliey operate singly, they are but the 
.«ame Tyranny in a different shape : For while each 
Form exists alone, the whole Sovereignty resides in 
a part only of the Community, which subjects tbe 
rest to despotic rule, 

fiut true and lasting Liberty results from the skilful 
combination of the tiiree Forms with one another; 
where each of the Orders, which governs absolutely 
in each Formy hath its due share of the Sovereign 
Power, and no more. Here all impotency of rule is 
eternally excluded ; for no man, or body of meOi 
can exercise Tyranny over itself. 

A Government, thus truly free, is like one of 
those sovereign Medicines, so much spoken of, wh^ne 
each of the various ingredients of which it is com*^ 
posed, does, together with its virtues, contain such 
noxious qualities, that, if used simply and alone^ 
might occasion great disorders, but when skilfiiUy 
intermixed with the rest, the whole hath corrected 
tbe noxious qualities and exalted the salutary vir- 
tues of each part 

' Whatever 
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Whenever such a well-composed Society becomes 
(iespotic, it must, be by the silent dissolution of its^ 
complex Form; a^ when one Order usurping on the 
rest, hath gotten the whole of the Sovereignty to itself 

Witli soi happy a Constitution of Government 
hath it pleased Divine Providence to bless this 
Island ; the honoured Repository of sacred Freedom, 
at a time when almost all the other civilized Na« 
tions have betrayed their trust, and delivered up 
civil Liberty, the most precious gift of Nature, for 
a prey to their fellow-creatures. 

Now the preservation of this sacred Ordinance 
being no less necessary to the temporal welfare of 
man, than the knowledge of the true God is to his spi- 
ritual, we must conclude, that the same gracious Pro- 
▼idence would be now no less watchful for the pre- 
servation of the British Nation, than it was of old, 
for the Jewish : yet still speaking the same language 
to both — / do not this for your sakes^ but for rmf 
holy name's sake. 

If we turn from Government to Religiok, we 
shall have the same reason to adore the gracious^ 
Majesty of Heaven still working for his holy name's 
sakey that is, for the general good of mankind. For 
though it would be vanity to boast, in this case aa 
in the other, that true Reli^on, Uke civil Liberty, 
is to be found only in Great Britain, when we be- 
hold the Protestant Faith, professed in the purity 
of the Gospel, in so many of our kindred Churches 
en the Continent, yet this we cannot but declare, 
and should always acknowledge with the utmost 
gratitude, that the Chujeigh of England, by 

means 
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means of the mighty power of its Imperial HtAl^s 
is become the Fortress and Bulwark of the Pro- 
testant profession throughout the world ; and there* 
fore, we may be assured, the object of God's pe- 
culiar regard ; whose si)ecial Providence works chiefly 
for general ends. 

In the course of this quarrel, it hath been some- 
times said, that tlie present combustion in Europe 
was to be regarded in the light of a religions 
WAR, against a Confederacy animated by Romish 
Superstition and Tyranny : and sometimes again, 
that it broke out and was carried on only for the 
discussion of our civil Interests. But in whatever 

^ shifting lights it may suit the ends of Politicians to 
present it, the Lord of Hosts himself, by so visibly . 

Jighting our battles^ hath folly decided the question, 
and in the midst of victory hath declared it to be 
indeed a religious war: for human presumption 
itself will never venture to account for such distin- 
guished mercies to a sinful nation any otherwise, than 
by considering Great Britain in the light, as of the 
sole remaining Trustee of Civil Freedom^ so of the 
great Bulwark of Gospel Truth. 

Let us, therefore, on this day of Triumph, and 
perliaps more suitably on this day than any other, 
h$imble ourselves before the Sovereign Majesty of 
Heaven, confess our total unworthiness of these 
distinguished mercies, and echo back again to the 
Throne of Grace those awfol words which once pro- 
ceeded from it — " We confess, O Almighty Father, 
Ibat the great things which thou hast done for us, were 
mt done for our sakes, hut for thy holy rwmis sake!" 

Nor 
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Nor will this consideration abate, but, on the 
contrary, increa^^ pur Gratitude and Joy. 

Our Gratitude^ for the honour done us, in being 
made the Instruments, in the hand of God, for sup* 
porting and carr3ang on the great System of his 
moral Government. 

Our /ay, in the most enlarged exercise of Chiis* 
tian Charity ; while we consider Great Britain as 
become, by God's special appointment, the common 
Benefactor of Mankind. 

But these sentiments are not suitably expressed 
by the mere explosions of our mouth, in solemfi 
praises easily discharged : they are to be manifested 
in the service of our lives, which now becomes doubly 
due ; a service regulated on the nature and end of 
the Blessings bestowed : for, without tiie knowledge 
of tiiese blessings, our praises may be presumption, 
and our service but a busy impertinence. 

To assist you, therefore, niy Brethren, in your 
good purposes, I have kept you thus long, in ex* 
plaining what I take to be the true nature and design 
of the blessings we now conimemdrate. If we be 
jnade sensible that they were bestowed for tiie sake 
of this Repository of Civil Liberty, thi3 Bulwark 6f 
the Christian Faith, we shall easily undgrstaAd what 
returns we ought to make for thein. 

If Civil Liberty J the source of all worldly Good, 
be so precious in the sight of God, and yet its in* 
ftuence, in the revolutions of state, so contracted, 
a,nd Its very existence so precarious, How great 
should be our care, with whom the small remains ©f 

Voi^ X. K it 
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St are now intrusted, that we ourselves contribute 
nothing to the further diminution of it ! 

By what hath been already observed to you, it is 
manifest that this glorious Fortress of British Liberty 
can never be taken by storm ; however liable it may 
be to tlie silent decays of Time, and to the secret 
undermine of wicked men. 

To provide therefore against these mischiefs, wc^ 
should discountenance and oppose ourselves to pubt 
Lie Corruption of every kind^ whetlier it affiect 
the liberty of the Subject, or the Prerogative of the 
Crown. Both sorts are now ^rown so numerous 
and excessive, that the limits of this Discourse will 
only permit me just to mention a capital instance 
*Qf eacli. 

Amongst tliose wliich affect the liberty of the 
Subject, is that profligate venality now become uni- 
versal in the choice of our Representatives to Par- 
liament; and against which, no Laws human or 
divine, hath yet been able to put a check. 

Let us once then, for a trial at least, encourage a 
careful choice of able and honest men ; and support 
our choice only by honourable and legal metiiods.' 
But if this fail, and it be found a task too difficult to 
draw a mercenary People all at once from habitual 
Prostitution, let us, however, in mere compassicm to 
humanity (the honour of Religion set aside) employ 
all our interests, in our several stations, to remove 
the cause, though tKe guiltless cause, of that pesti-^ 
lential Perjury, which rages through the Nation 
every return of a new Parliament,. Reflect, my 

Brfethren, 
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Brethret^ on the dreadful contrajst between ft general 
Thanhgiving Slid a. general Elect ion. A whole 
People, oae'year devotitig themselves to God ; and 
the next to the Mammon qf unrightemsm^. 

The specie$ of eomijWiew wliiqh most affects the 
rights and daes of the Crown, and consequently the 
operations of Government, may be summed up in 
partial entries, collusive evasions^ and that more 
daring contempt of Law and Justice, a contraband 
TralBc And here, while you are rendering to God 
the things^ ih^t ar^ Gods (and what is more justly 
hk than gratitude for mercies received ?) let vae press 
it on your Consci^ces, to render toCamr the things 
that are C(esar's. 

When you have done this, another duty will re^* 
main for your gratitude to discharge ; and that is^ 
to join together in support of a virtuous and -upright 
administration, whenever we shall be blessed with it f 
and till then^ to avoid taking party» or fomenting the 
discords amongst the self-interested Greats byfol^ 
lowing factious men or f^^ctious measujes^v 
, ' These are the slight outlines of that duty we owe 
our Country ; and which we should now think of pay- 
ing, in discharge of that immensd debt of gratitiidp 
we owe to our heavenly Protector, tpo large indeed 
to be all lavished on this one Object, bow ennpl^led 
jsoever by the late uncommon mercies of Provir 
dencep 

Another, still more intimate, will claim its share ; 
I mean, our National CHUftcH, established in the 

* 

purity of tlie Gospel; and now becQtxie the common 
Fprtiej^ of the Faitl^. 

K 2 Nothing 
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Noticing but sad experience would suffer us to 
conceive that a Church of this importance^ honoured 
by its friends, and dreaded by its enemies abroad, 
should be insulted bv Ic^dels, disturbed and disho- 
noured by Fanatics^ and weakened by the separa* 
tion of our too scrupulous Brethren, at home. 

Our care and concern tlierefore for its interests 
will be best seen by our conduct towards all these 
HBortof men. 

- ' The first and most insolent enemy of aU godliness 
Is themodem Unbeliever, who nowrr^ars his 
head and walks openly abroad, under the more* ere* 
ditable appellation erf Freethinker. He prdfesses 
himself to be the bane of our hopes^ in that only 
solid consolation of humanity, the prospect qfjutu* 
rittf. Him therefore, and his notions, we should 
avoid, as the sickness that destroy eth in the noon- 
day^f but' think no more of applying to the Magis- - 
strate to curb his insolence, while his only weapon 
isiiis wit, than we would solicit a civil edict against 
a pestilence. » 

The next enemy of our peace is the Papist. As 
the Unbeliever would shut up all the avenues to 
future felicity, so the Papist would shut up all but 
one ; and have that in his own keeping, impervious 
to all who love truth, or have any reverence for com- 
mon sense. The Freethinker would cajole us into 
misery and folly : the Papist would frighten us into 
it The chief support of the Pope's tyrannic power 
was his usurped authority over Kings and Prince • 
•and the fatal instrurfients of his rage, were .those 
fanatic assassins still ready addressed to plunge the 

dagger 
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da^er into th& boBom of' those whom he hflf anathe- 
•inatized; sd that the Legislature was necessitated t6 
mierpose with -what these murderers ifaiscal son- 
)gidnaTif Law» ; the terrw of which was not pointed 
at "^ them- as false Believers, but as Traitors and Re^ 
bels. to their King and Country. And that it mi^ 
fee seen, the necessity was not pretended but real ; 
Sand the. object' of their resentment, bad Citizeos, 
end not mistaken Religiopists, theyhave^ from thalr 
very first enacting, been chiefly held out in terrot; 
and never put in force but where the Recusant coa*- 
vict was at the same time a convict Traitor. ' And 
since the Bulls of Rome lost their power to frighten 
the People, or to mischieve the Sovereign, these>fai*^ 
gtdnary Laws have slept so profoundly, that the far 
greater part both of Protestants and PajHists hardly 
kno^ that any such are in being. 

And may they sleep 1 but let tfee Guardians of the 
Law be still awake : for though Time, in its cease- 
less revolutions, hath removed this danger from our 
Country ) yet it hath brought in another ; I mean the 
strong attachment'of this sect to a Popish Preten^ 
der; whose absurd unnatural claim of governkig a 
free People against their wills, can never succeed 
but by the destrtietion of those two capital Blessings, 
Civil Liberty and pwreReUgion ; for whose sake (as 
I have shewn) an uiimeritihg People hath been takea 
tinder the mo^t distinguished protection erf* Heaveln. 

A right conduct towards these Dist^fbers'of ns^n- 
4dnd, a generous People will mevm tie ai:'ar loss to 
understand.-r-While the Papi8itifilrbeafs< t* tai< fa 
civil iadaoiiSi and aims at noAjiilcfg b^. tl^^ liberQr^ 
:: • K 3 ^Worshipping 
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worshipping God in bis owa way, Protestmft Cba- 
rity wiU be always ready to connive at an indul^ 
g^oce to him which he will allow to no sect be^ 
side ; and which he will not so mudi as attempt 
to deserve, by giving some reasonable security to the 
.Civil Mag^trate for his Obedience. But whenever 
we find the councils of Popery to tend to the dkh 
turbance of the State, either by enforcing the wicked 
claims of a Romish usurpation, or the absurd pre- 
tensions of a servile Pensioner of a Romish Court, 
then the- duty of our great Trust requires us to«wake 
the terrors of the Law against them, till we bring 
them back to the modest measures of a mere religious 
sect And we should be the more watehful, as we 
are not ignorant of their devices ; especially that 
stale trick of assuming every form of disguise ; in^ 
different to them whether it be infidelity or fana- 
ticism^ further than as the prevailing fashion directs 
them to tliat whicli is the likeliest instrument of ge» 
neral mischief. 

So fiur, ' my Brethren, with regard to these native 
foes of our happy Constitution. 

No less degree of prudence, but much greater xf 
lenity and indulgence, is to be practised towards those 
who are indeed* or would be thought, its friends. 

A new species of Fanaticism has of late arisen 
within the bosom of the Church, and would fiun be 
thought to bdong to it, now known by the fantastic 
najieie of Mjbthopism. These men hold themselves 
dear pf jaU blame, because they teach only the Doc- 
trines of tiie established Church. What they say 
ipayii^e tru^^ for aught I know. But it should be 
/* :.. ap considered 
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considered by those whom this profession may de^ 
tude, that the manner of teaching is often as injurious 
to truth aud peace as the matter qf the Doctrine ; 
when tiie heat of zeal raises piety to frenzy ; and the 
ieven of bigotry sinks reason into nonsense. 

Now, whether such enthusiastic ideas, as a midden 
and violent new birth — a divinity in outfr inward fed^ 
^a^^-^and a miraculous co-operation of the Deity 
with our outward fcfc^wr^^-^ Whether these, I say, 
liave not a strong tendency to dishonour and dis^ 
credit 4he dignity and sobriety of the Faiths delivered 
to the saints J We however, if they will nol^ shall do 
well to consider. 

In the mean time it is our duty, as, on the one 
hand, to afford no encoumgement to these irregu- 
larities, by being present in their assemblies, or giving 
countenance to their Leaders; so on the other, to 
forbear disturbing or vexing them, by taking advan- 
tage of any legal defects in their claim to the comr 
mon rights of Constitutional toleration. 
' But still we should keep a watchful eye over Fa*^ 
naticism ; for it is of the nature of all sects founded 
iait, to be crouching and fawning to a Government 
vigilant and strong ; but whenever it can be taken 
at advantage, busied on other objects, whether dir 
verted by foreign Enemies, or weakened by domes*- 
tic Factions, it is, I say, of the natui'e of such sect% 
to push the tottering fabric of Government from its 
basb, down that precipice on which it has been 
driven by its other adversaries. We have a dreadiiil 
illustration of this truth in the Fanatics of the last 
3ge, who, on their first appearance^ under the name 

K 4 of 
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of Independent^ breathed nothing but peacesp and 
full obedience to civil Power, though rising in pror 
fessed opposition to the ecclesiastical. Yet public 
discord no sooner began to rage, than they jraied 
with the . most inveterate of the Factions,-in the de- 
struction both of Church and State. 

I use this example for the extreme aptness of the 
comparison. For it is to be remembered, that when, 
in the revolutions of State, the Re^cides came to ti^ 
their turn at the scafTold and the gallows, their Friends 
took care to collect and publish their last spiiitual 
meditations. Now in these thei-e appears so won- 
derful a coincidence, both in the ideas and expres- 
sion, with the journals of our Methodists^ concerning 
beatijic visions, droine illuminations, and inward Jeel- 
ings, that did we not know that the language of Fama- 
ticism has, in all ages, been as steady, constant, and 
unchangeable, as much the same with itself, as the. 
language of reason ever was, one might suspect this 
regicidal collection to be the spiritual breathings of an 
enlightened Methodist. 

Lastly, With regaid to our Brethren the Protes- 
tant sectaries of more ancient date, who from x^/- 
rious accidents have long dissented from the esta- 
blished worship, and are now secured in their na-« 
tural Rights by the fundamental Laws ^^^e Con^^ 
^fttitution, we of the national Church should shew, 
by all: brotherly acts of love and kindness, that the 
Toleration g^ven them by the Laws does, in our sense, 
jadd honour to the Gospel, as well as strength and 
fia&ty to a free Community. More especially should 
those dispositions be manifested to that sounder, 

and 
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and ^ more considerable part of the Separation, 
the Presbyterian ; as well for that these did not 
springs liJ^ other of the wild sects, from Fanaticisitl, 
as because they differ from us rather in the form 
of Discipl'me^ than in the more essential matters of 
the Christian Faith. As therefore we both profess 
to be under the same Shepherd, we should not, sure, 
make one another uneasy because we lodge in dif- 
ferent folds \ seeing we both hold, that a time will 
come when all shall hear his ^coice, and there shall 
be one fold under one Shepherd. 

Bat now, when we have done all this, a harder 
task will still remain, the discharge of that duty 
which we owe to ourselves, as members of that 
mystical Body, the Church of Christ — At the Re- 
formation, we professed to regulate that part of it 
to which we belong, on the purity, and to contain it 
within the limits, of the Gospel. We should there- 
fore discourage, at least by our neglect, all mixture 
of human Doctrines arising from the vanity of being 
wise above what is written. We should confine 
ourselves to Gospel-instruction, and be content with 
what the sacred Word plainly teacheth. This 
is the only sure barrier to all that bigotry, super- 
stition, attd Fanaticismj which have deformed those 
Sects arid <Shurches> we have been necessitated to 
drive from us, or from •whence we have been dri- 
ven. The Gospel is our Pole-star, of which if we- 
once lose sight, we shall be soon swallowed up in 
the boundless^ unfathomable ocean of Opinion.^ 

But then, as we should not add to the Gospel, we 
ijhould be equally careful not to take from ity by 

expl^niog 
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explaining away (as is the mode) those fundamental 
Doctrines held out in almost every page, becausfi 
our line of Reason may be too short to feitbom 
them. 

This is a short summary of the duties we owe, 
and which, Gratitude, on this occasion, calls upon 
us to pay, to our Country and our Religion, 
the two great sources of human felicity ; and, on 
that account, so wonderfully guarded, as we have 
seen, by the wakeful eye of Providence. 

This should stimulate us to Virtue with redoubled 
vigour, and give a double horror to the turpitude of 
Vice : for woe to tlie unhappy man, who despiseth 
the riches of God's goodness ; or knaweth not that 
this goodness leadeth him to repentance. 

Happy, indeed, is the state of that favoured Peo- 
ple, whose return of gratitude for national blessing|5 
is perseverance in their virtuous course. 

This, it must be owned with sorrow, is far from 
being our case. But let us not despond. A return 
to forsaken Virtue is not without its Triumphs ; and 
our holy Religion informs us (what Reason would 
not dare to intimate) that they are Triumphs of the 
noblest kind — / say tmto jfoUy that joy shaU be in 
Heaven wer one sinner that repenteth, more t^an 
oter ninety and nine just persons which neod nfi 
repentance. Amen. 
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THE FALL OF SATAN. 
Matt. iv. 24. 

.-« 

AND THEY BROUGHT UNTO HIM ALL SICK P£OPL£ 
THAT WERE TAKEfC WITH DIVERS DISEASES 
AND TORMENTS, AND THOSE WHICH WERE POS- 
SESSED WITH DEVILS, AND THOSE WHICH WERE 
LUNATIC ; AND HE HEALED THEM. 

THIS is a ctear and exact account of the nature 
of those disorders which found relief from the 
salutary hand of Jesus. 

But we have been told of late, that what is here 
csiledy^e being possessed with Devils y was indeed 
no other than an atrabilare Lunacy, or one of tliOs6 
occult distemperSj for which Physicians could not 
find n remedy J or what -was harder still, a nafne; and 
therefore, in complaisance to the;; imbecility of their 
Patients, agreed to deem it supernatural, or, if you 
please, the work pf the^ Devil. 

Of this superstitious fancy (they tell us) Jesus and 
his Disciples took advantage, in order to impress a 
religknis horror on their followers. 

This 
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Tliis is boldly said ; and were it as well proved^ 
we should soon sec how laudably these men had 
employed their pains. 

In the mean time, as the agency of Satan, re- 
corded in Scripture, is of high importance to illus- 
trate the truth of the Gospel in general, the matter 
will be well worth a carefijl inquiry. 

But here it may be proper to observe, that my 
business, at present, . is only with Believers. The 
negative of the Proposition in question was first 
started by a true Believer ; and has been ever 
since supported, when it kas been supported with 
sobriety, by men professing the Faith of Jesus. These, 
as well as we, who adhere to the plain literal sense, 
go upon one common principle, that the Gospel His- 
tory is true, and of divine inspiration. What is 
sought for by both of us, is the true meaning of De- 
moniacs. Nay, we not only go upon one common 
principle, but profess to pursue one common efid, 
namely, the support of tlie credibility of Gospel* 
History. On which account, all that is hiere urged 
in favour of the literal sense stands upon the ac- 
knowledged truth of Scripture. — In proving the 
reality of the Gospel Demoniacs to Unbelievers, a 
different sort of argumentation is to be employed. 
But with professed Unbelievers we have, at pre» 
sent, nothing to do ; unless it be to bespeak their 
attention to a theologic argument, alone sufficient 
(amongst a thousand others) to ipipress upon them 
a very striking sense of the beauty of this part of 
God's moral Dispensation. 

Now, to form a ri^t: judgment of the matter k 
' question^ 
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question, Believers should first of all consider, what 
part the Demi bore in the Economy of Grace. 

In tiie history gf the Fall, to which the writers of 
the New Testament perpetually allude, Satan^ or 
the Tempter^ the Calumniator^ ov the Evil-one, (for 
by all these names he is designed in Sacred Scrip- 
ture) is represented as instigating the first Man t6 
disobedience; for which his punishment by the second 
Adam, who restored man to his lost inheritance, is, 
at the time of the fall, denounced in the terras of 
hrtdsmg his head by the seed of the womatu 

When, therefore, this restoration was procured by 
the death of Christ, we may reasonably expect to 
find that punishment on the Tempt er, which was 
predicted in the history of the Fall, recorded in the 
history of the restoration. And so, indeed, we do ; 
and. on many notable occasions. When the Dis- 
ciples, whom Jesus had sent out, come back exulting 
in the success of their Mipistry, the effect of those 
supernatural powers with which he had intrusted 
them. He receives them as Conquerors returning in 
triumph from their holy warfare. — / beheld Satan 
(says he) as lightning fall from Hea^ven^. A 
strong and lively picture of the sudden precipitation 
of that Pnwce of the Air, where he had so long 
held his Empire, and hung like a pestilential meteor 
over the sons of men. 

The rise of Christ's kingdom, therefore, and the 

fall of Sdtdn\ being thus carried on together, it 

would be strange, indeed, could we find in this 

history no marks of the rage of his expiring Tyranny, 

* Luke X. xS* 

limidst 
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amidst all the salutary blessings of the rising Em- 
pire of Christ. But we see them in abundance.— 
We see this enemy of our salvation mad with 
despair, invoking all the powers of Heil to his as* 
sistance, to blast that peace and good-will towards 
WW, proclaimed by Angels on the gracious birth- 
niorht of the Son of God. For when he understood, 
from his baffled attempts upon his Lord and Mastef'^j 
that the souls of men had escaped his dominion, be 
turned the exercise of his cruelty on their bodies^ in 
the most humbling circumstances of pain and op* 
pression that could dishonour and disgrace huma- 
nity: permitted, no doubt, to range wider at this 
critical season, tlian at any time before or since, in 
order to manifest the Triumphs and Glories of his 
Conqueror. 

Had the^r*^ Adam stood in the rectitude of his 
Creation, he had been immortal ; and beyond the 
reach of natural and moral evil. His fall to mor- 
tality brought both into the World. The office of 
the second Adam was to restore us to that happy 
state. But as the Irnmoriality purchased for us by 
the Son of God, was not, like that forfeited by 
Adam, to commence in tliis world ; but is re- 
served for the i-e ward of the next, both phy^cal and 
moi^al evil were to endure for a season. Yet, to 
manifest that they were, indeed, to receive tlieir 
final doom from the Redeemer, it was but fit tliat, 
in the course of his Ministry, he should give a 9pe^ 
cimen of his poM er over tliem. One part, dierefime^ 
of his Godlike labours was taken up in curing all 

• Lake, chap, iv, 

kinds 
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kinds of natural diseases. But had^he stopped here^ 
in the midst of his victories over physical evil, the 
proof of his Dominion over botli Worlds had re- 
main^ defective: just as, at the conclusion of bis 
Ministry, tlie truth of the restoration to life mid im^ 
mortality was made manifest by his own Resur^ 
rection: without which there had been something 
wanting to the full evidence of this important truth: 
He was therefore to display his Sovereignty over 
moral evil likewise. And this could 'not be clearly 
evinced, as it was, over natural evilj but by a sen- 
sible victoiy over Satan; through whose temp* 
tation, moral evil was brought into the world ; and 
by whose wiles and malice, if was sustained and in- 
creased. Hence it was, that, amongst his amazing 
works of sanity and salvation, the casting out of 
Devils is so much insisted on by the Historians of 
his life and actions. For He had informed them 
that this was one of the essential exploits in the 
erection of his spiritual Kingdom, If (said he) / 
cast out Devils' iy the Spirit of Godj then the 
Kingdom of God is come unto you *. 

Thus, from the very genius of the Gospel, from 
the nature and constitution of the system of Grace; 
it appears that this was a real ejection of the Evil 
Spirit. 

But, besides this, Jesus and his Disciples, in their 
manner of working, and in their mode of recording 
what they worked, did every thing which might best 
disfday a real victory over Satan. 

Let thQ Jews of that time, let the Diseased tliem* 

* Matt. xii. 23. 

selves, 
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selves^ be as 'much mistaken as we caii suppose 
them to be^ concerning diaboUc possessions ; yet no 
fieliever will presume to say, that Jesus was mU" 
taken in his own case, when he acquainted his His- 
torians with tlie circumstance of his being led by the 
Spirit into the fFildemess^ and forty days tempted 
of the Devil *. Whether any, or what pftrt of 
tills transaction passed in Vision, is not mateiial to 
inquire ; since the reality of the agency is the same, 
on either supposition; as depending, not on the 
mode of sensation, but on the certain knowledge of 
the operation. For Jesus, with all his humility in 
assuming our nature, was certainly not subject to 
those infirmities of it, which arise from the delusions 
of sense; especially in a matter which so essentially 
concerned his Ministry. If, therefore, there were 
any mistake in this matter, it must be (1 speak it 
with horror) by the designed contrivance of Jesus 
himself: and how inconsistent that was with the 
character of him, who tells us, he was not only the 
life, but the truth f , will be shewn hereafter more 
at large. 

So far then is clear, That the Evil Spirit was 
neither absent nor inactive when the Evangelic jVJis- 
sion was first opened. 

In the Temptation he vras permitted to try 
whether he could traverse tlie great work of hutiaan 
Redemption. — In the possession of the bodies of 
men, he seems to have been, in part, forced upon 
the employment; as the casting him out by divine 
povver^gave glory to God, and bore testimony to the 

* Luke iv. 1, 2. t John xiv. 6. 

ministry 



ttiinistrv of Chrbt. Thus, iA the case of. the De* 
fnoniac^ in the country of the GaUarenes. The! 
Devils oppressed by the mighty hand of Jesus, and 
ready to be cast out, and sent into a place of tor^ 
ment, confess the power of their Conqueror, and 
prodaim him to be the promised Messiaii i at a 
time when he cmicealed his Character; and was 
not certainly known by it, even to his Disciples* . If 
!t be asked, fVhy they did it ? The answ^ is e$iy 
•—To embarrass and impede his Ministry, Ori this 
account Jesus checks them, and commands them to 
be silent. I confess, indeed, that had all the at*^ 
testation given by Jesus to real possisssionSy be^ 
such as his answer to those who ^^id h^ cast out 
decUs by Baalzebub-^^^ that tlietv Baakebqb^s king^ 
dom being divided against itself, could not stand' '-^ 
our conclusion for real Demoniacs would wont much 
of its force, for then he might reasonably be sup- 
posed to argiie only ad homines, which a messeng^ 
of God might do, though not strictly conformable 
to the truth of things. ])ut when a man commands 
the Devils, whom he pretends to cast out, not to 
leaver him, the going such a length, if there weriJ 
tio Devil in. the case, is the adventure only of au 
Impostor* Yet, from our not reflecting that this 
enemy of mankind, whether he strove to impede^ 
or was for'ocd to promote, the progress of the Qospel^ 
was equally in the hands of his Maker, have adsea 
many of the late unweighed objections to the reali^ 
oi demoniacal possessions. 

If we turn from Satan^s wily temptation of 
Jesus, to his cruel treatment of the Jews^ w^bi shatt 

Vol. X. i find 
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find the same strong marks of real agency. Be it^ 
that both Jews and Gentiles were very supersti- 
tious on this head ; and, that they often mistook 
n tural disorders for demoniacal — ^What follows, 
but that, which we here find provided, against the 
felse conclusions deduced from it ? that is to say, 
greater attention of the sacred Writers in marking 
tiiose cases of possession which Jesas relieved, 
by some circumstance not equivocal ; and what 
could never accompany an ima^nary disorder. 

Thus, in. the adventure recorded by three of the 
Evangelists * ; when Jesus had relieved ttie Demo>* 
niac, and his Tormentors had obtained leave to 
go into a herd of ^ine, What other reason can be 
given (or indeed what better can be conceived) 
of this extraordinary request, than that it was to 
a$brd a certain mark of distinction between a 

real and an imagindry possession f Be it allowed, 
that the wild creative power of human fancy is able 
to raise up chimeras that shall affright its owner to 
distraction": Yet still it must be owned, that Brutes 
are endowed with no such dangerous faculty : And 
therefore when we find great numbers of them, all 
at once, stimulated to an instantaneous madness, 
^e must needs conclude, that the cause was some 
superior Agent operating upon their firame. 

So admirably hath our indulgent Master. been 
pleased to guard this important truth against the 
most plausible evasions of self-conceited Men, The 
strong impulse of a vitiated Imagination, pushed for- 
ward by Superstition, might be supposed capable, 

' ' * Matt, viii. Mark v. " Luke viii. 

without- 
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whliDut auy other agency, of producing tbes^ very 
extraordinary appearances. To cut off fill escape 
irocn a forced confession of the mighty han4r of 
Heaven, here are two cases obtruded on the Inf 
credulous ; one, of Satan^s temptation of the Son- of 
God ; another, of his possession of brute animals j 
in neither of which, can the power of the Imag}na- 
.tionhave any place. In the finsti, the divine Patient 
:^was above its delusions ; in the other, the brute ^ 
much below it. 

If we now proceed, from the Pacts which the 
JEvangelists Have recorded, to the E.vpressiom which 
they have employed, we shall have further reason tp 
jrest satisfied in the common interpretation. 

My text says — And they brought Unto him all 
sick people that were taken with divers diseases and 
torments^ and those which were possessed with 
Devils, and those which were lunatic, a^idhe 
healed them. Here we see, that the disorder of those 
who were said to be possessed with devils is precisely 
distinguished, not only from n^^twel diseases and tor^ 
ments in general, but like wi|»e f^om Lunacy in par- 
ticular ; that very disorder whiich the Anti^demonjipuiist 
is so desirous of confounding withsyperpatural agits^*- 
ti(H)s. Is it possii>le, therefore, to suppose, tliat a vvriter 
t)f any meaning, sboqld, c^t the very time he is ctis- 
tinguishing between Zu^socj^ 2Lud possession xvith JDe^ 
mUsy 9boi|ld, I say, confound them with one another ? 
And yet this is what our Critics make him do ; in 
compliance, they te)l us, with an accustomed mode 
of speechu Is it not plain, on the contrajj, tliat 

^ .: 1 1 2 th€ 
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tbe sacred writer was the more intent to represent 
them as two different disorders, because they had 
many symptoms in common : a circumstance which 
makes our critics as ready to confoond them wkh 
one another, as the Evangelists were carefiil to dis* 
tinguish them. 

In a word, they who, after all these precautions ] 
taken by the sacred Penmen, can think that Devib \ 
and Demoniacs were used in Scripture only as terms ^ 
of acccmnodation to Jewish prejudices, may wett 
believe (as some of them tell us, they do) that the 
terms, Redemption^ Sacrifice^ and Satisfaction^ come 
of no better a house than one of die common figures 
ti Speech. 

My serious Readers will be now ready to ask. 
What learned discoveries they are, which have en- 
couraged these men to innovate from the commonly 
received opinion concerning the Gospel- Demani^pi f 
Hath any thing been found, in the Scripture-historj 
of them, either absurd in morals, or felse in physics } 
Nothing of either ; as may be seen by what hath 
been just hinted, in the entrance on this discourse. 

And yet, whatever the Discoveries are, these mea 
are none of the Discoverers. An excelient Divine 
of the last age bad in hk extensive searches into 
antiquity collected, that both Jews and Gentiles, at 
and before the time of X!hrist, were overrun with 
one common superstition, that Demons, and the 
Souls of wicked men deceased, frequently seijsed 
upon the bodies of the living and tormented^them' 
in varkms way9r Hence he too haslttyi; though wi A 

iS his 
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bis usual uiodesty, insinuated, that the Passessiom 
recorded in the Gospel, might be of that imagMiaiy 
sort; and no other than occuit diseases; which, 
bong unmanageable by the Physician, were con? 
eluded to be supernatural : as if a good Physician 
could deal with any thing but the Devil : that tp 
these unhappy wretches Jesus applied his salutary 
hands ; and gave to their disorder the fashionably 
name by which it was at that time distinguished. 

Without doubt, this truly learned Divine went 
* the more easily into this bold opinion, as he had 
observed it to be God's gracious method, in the 
xourse of his revealed Dispensations, to take ad- 
vantage of men's habitual prejudices, to support his 
truth, and keep his People attached to his Ordi- 
nances. 

But here, the excellent person should have dis- 
tinguished (as his followers * were not likely to do 
it for him) between Rites and Doctrines. They 
wfere the Rites only of which God availed himself, 
for the benefit of his servants, in order to combat or 
to elude their fondness for Pagan usages. In mat* 
ters of DoctrinCj the like compliance could not be 
indulged to them without violating material Truths ; 
and therefore Scripture affords us no example of 
such a condescension. In things only pertaining' to 
RiteSy we have^indeed, numerous instances. ITius, 
tlie use of linen garments, lighted lamps, lustrations, 
and a multitude of other things in themselves indif- 
ferent, were brought from false Religions into the 
true : and with high propriety and wisdom, wher^ 

* Pr. Sykes, Dr. LardQer, &o« 

L 3 their 
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their new designation sanctified thdr use^ and their 
use contributed to the better establishment of tiio 
Dispensation. On the other hand, to assert ami 
support a false and superstitious opinion (if such4t . 
were) ccmcerning diabolic posse9sianSj was infecting 
and contaminating tlie purity of the Chrislaan Faith. 

But if the admirable Author of this groundless 
novelty did himself miss of so just and obvious a 
distinction, we hare the less reason to wonder that 
those of his followers, . who aimed only at a name . ;, 
by a faint reflection from the other's learning, should 
not hit upon what their master had overlooked. 

A late eminent Physician, who hath espoused this 
system, acted a more decent and becoming part. 
He might pretend by virtue of his profession, and 
still more by his skill in it, to a profounder insight 
into Nature : and Theology being in another depart- ' 
ment, he was the less censurable if he did not see all 
that this divine science opposed to his opiraon ; an 
opinion which might be said to descend to him by 
inheritance from his great namesake *, and Relation : 
Whose conciseness, strength, and modesty of rea* 
soning, he has so well followed, that to confute his 
objections will be to overthrow the whole system of 
the anti-demoniac party, 

* — 'Ut redeam autem ad dcemoniacos ; non mea est pro* 
fecto, sed aliorum ante me pietate et doctrina pFsestaiv- 
tium Tirorum sententia, quam hie propono. £t prox- 
imo quidem saeculo inter nostrates etiam Jog£|>Hua > 
Meadv3, theologus rerum sacrarum cognitione, quUi 
j»ecui}du9, luculenta I)isseftatione earn propugnarit* 
C^um ex eadem ig tur ac ille familia sim oriundus, &c, 
Prsef in Med. Saci p. ix. Authore Kichardb Mead« 
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. - tn 1h3 Medica Sacra, he hath a chapter ik dcemo* 
macisi in which, he hath treated the Evangelic his- 
tory with all that reverence which becomes a serious- 
Believer and a true Scholar. 

The £rst observation I shell make, on tny entrance 
oil his Argument, is general, and will suit all who 
have written on this side the question. It is -this— 
They reason upon the case of DemmiacSy not as it 
is recorded by the Evangelists, but as if described 
only in a treatise of Medicine by Aretaeus, Fernelius, 
or any other of the Faculty ; where it stands uncon- 
nected with all moral as well as religious ideas* 
Whereas I have shewn at large that these demoniacal 
pasiessians have an intimate relation to the doctrine 
of Redemption ; and were therefore reasonably to be 
expected at the promulgation of the Gospel. This 
sets the matter on quite another footing; and 
that plausibility which the learned person's represen- 
tation gives to his arguments entirely disappears, 
When we put the case as it really was, 

I. This necessary caution, against so defective 
and foreign a representation, being premised, I now 
proceed to the reasoning itself which the learned Phy- 
sician employs to discredit the common opinion of 
real possessions. His first argument rises from the 
extent of the superstition concerning imaginary ones. 
*^ It had not only infected the Mosaic Religion in 
particular, but had overrun Paganism in general *.'* 

'' And 

^ • — At non Juda^is tantum, sed et aliis etiam gentibus 
in psu fuit insanos pro dasmoaiaci^ habere, p. 76.—^ 

L 4 A Chal»« 
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^ And as to the Jews, who were wont to ucribe 

whatever there was of prodigious in nature to dio 

ministry of Angels, they were easily brou^t to 

believe, that those dire diseases which infected the 

roind and body equally, and whose causes were^ 

unknown, could . be no other than the work of the 

DevU ♦;' 

Allow all this. Allow that the Jews, at the time 

of Christ, were very superstitious, yet the learned 

Doctor, in liis turn, must allow that the in-> 

spired Teachers of tlie Gospel were free 4rom an 

error which so fatally a^ected the Reli^n they 

were intrusted to propagate, as Demomamsm did^ 

if it were an error. They, therefore, knowingly, 

gave it countenance and support But how that 

will agree with their character and office, we shall 

see, as we go along. 

Our learned writer tells us further, ^^ th&t the 

Jews not only gave credit to the wox*ks of the 

Devil, hut believed in the mmstry qfA^oiE^LS like* 

wise." — ^Tbis seems to he one of those slips of 

the pen to which Truth sometimes eirposes those 

who write most cautiously against h^r. For, the 

Old 

A Cha^dasis quidem ad Phoenices, pQStea ad ECTptios 
propagata, a4 G^raecos delude, hinc ad Romanos, ali* 
asque demum gentes temporis p^ogressiU Ds&moiuaca 
istaReligio pervenit* P. 74. 

* P. 74. Jqdaei autem, siquid miri fkceret natura, ac| 
ANGELOBUM suprmi Dei minUirorum operam referre 
soliti, facile in animnm sibi indncere poterant, ut diras 
qua^dam crederent segritudii^es, qu^ ^lentem simul et 
fsorpus la^erent, et qoaxam causto cogno^ceiTe nequiremt; 
ab angelorum xnalorum ivtfytlaii exoxiri, 
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Old Testmnent^ which the learned Doctor reve- 
j^nces equally with the new, bears ample testimony 
to the rtdl ministry of Angels ; and with such cir- 
cumstances as will not admit a caviller to have 
recourse to vision, figure, or accommodation : for if 
the Angel who waylaid Balaam may be reduced 
to a nocturnal Shadow, those whom Abraham en- 
tertained in broad daylight were substantial Beings* 
^Vhen, therefore, the learned person puts the mi- 
nistry of gooil and evil Angels on the same footing, 
he must allow, if the reality of the former be proved^ 
that the reality of the latter follows of course. 

As to the universality of the superstition, both 
amongst Jews and GentileSy I do not see how that, 
in the least, alters the case. The Jews of this time, 
by a more unrestrained commerce with the Gentiles, 
had vitiated the purity of their holy Religion, by 
many doctrines borrowed firom the Pagan Philo* 
^phers. Thus they took (we will suppose) the 
Doctrine of Demons from Plato ; and the Doe^ 
trine of the pre-existence and a future state from 
Pythagoras. Nevertheless, it is certain, thdt both 
demoniacal possessions and a future state were 
equally supported by the acts and predication of 
Jesus and his Disciples. And this let me observe 
further, These two doctrines are equally woven (as 
may appear from what hath been said above) into 
the substance of the Christian Faith ; the doctrines 
of the Fall and of the Redemption being the two 
cardinal hinges on which our holy Religion turns. 
If therefore we can suppqse Demonianism to be only 
fin old threadbare fable new dressed ; and offered 

by 
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by n'ay of accommodation to amuse the Followers 
of the Gospel ; I do not see what can hinder us 
firom supposing, with Synesius, the same of Q,Juture 
state likewise. Both doctrbes had the advantage 
of old prejudice in their favour. Yet, if but one 
were true (namely, that of a future state) and the 
other of Demonianism only taught by way of accom^ 
modation^ it could proceed only from the difficulty' 
of erasing it from the popular belief. But so un* 
comfortable a doctrine is erased with very little 
difficulty. 

It may be said perhaps, ^' that the two Doctrines, 
which I put upon the same footing of credibility, 
because the Gospel hath so put them, differ in this, 
that a future state may be proved by natural 
Reason, which a Demoniacal possession cannot*" 
What doth this Objection- infer? no more than this, 
tiiat tL future state makes a part of Natural Religion, 
and Demoniacal possessions a part only of the Re-« 
▼ealed. 

2. The ingenious Discourser brings another ar- 
gument ?i^ns\. demoniacal possessions. — Having col- 
leded together all the symptoms of this disorder 
from Matthew, Mark, and Luke, he concludes thus 
•— " All these are the symptoms of a natural dis- 
temper. They are more sui-prizing indeed thai^ 
those of other disorders, yet nothing supernatural **^ 
His learned Fellow-Collegiate, Dr. John Freini>; 

* Insanonim sunt haec omnia ; utrum vero h. Dsemo- 
nil's, an vi morbi provenerint, disceptatur.-— — Neque enim 
alius quisquam inter omnes, .qui humanum genus infes- 
tant, morbus, tarn natyrss vini exoedere videtur. — P. 6S^ 

treating 
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treating the 5ame subject, after having given, from 
jEtius and Oribastus, a description of the madness 
trailed Lycanthropy^ of which one of the most striking 
symptoms was, to wander amongst the sepulchres cf 
the deady adds, the Demoniac in the Scriptures, wk» 

was POSSESSED WITH A LIKE SORT OF MADNESfi^ 

is represented as having his dwelling amongst the 
tombs*. — 

The DETERMINATION of these two learned Nar 
turalists is founded, we see, in this circumstance^ 
^^ that the symptoms of a demoniacal possession are 
the same with those in some natural disorders."* — 
Now if an evil Spirit were permitted to disturb 
men's vital functions, whether in the solids, the 
fluids, or in both, Have we any conception how 
this could be done, without occasioning some or 
other of the symptoms which accompany natural 
diseases? A circumstance, therefore, which must 
always attend Demoniacal possessions, if real, can 
never, surely, be turned into an argument for the 
^sehood of them* 

Let me just observe, that one of the Evangelist* 
being a Physician, he is, by a very becoming par* 
tiality, preferred, by Dr. Freind^ to the rest, for 
the purity and accuracy of his expression, when 
there is occasion to speak of distempers, or the cure 
of them ; and that he is more particular in reciting 
^ 4lll the miracles of our Slcwiour in relation to hmUng^ 
than the other Evangelists arefp Yet St. Luke 
speaks the very same language concerning J)enuh- 

* History of Physic, Part L p. ir8f^2l« 
t Ibid. p. 233—5225, 

niacal 
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macal passessioM mih .the rest Now, if the Gcrf* 
pel Demoniacs were men only naturally diseased, 
a Physician, by bis deeper inspection into Nature, 
wi^ ti)e advantage of inspiration to boot, was very 
likely to have discovered it ; and, for the glory <^ 
his art, as likely to have undeceived the super* 
stitious vulgar; tliese benevolent Practitioners being 
at all times ready to detect 'vulgar errors. Not to 
insist> that St Luke was swayed to this good work 
by a stronger passion than the honour of his pro* 
fessioD as a Physician, it was by the love of truth, 
as an Evangelist 

The learned authm* of the Medico Sacra then 
gpes on to shew, what he before hinted at, that the 
Demoniacs were affected with no symptoms but what 
might arise from a disecused body; which he eo* 
deavours to prove from the nature of maniacal 
disorders *• 

This Observation seems to have arisen from the 
learned Writer's unwarily confounding Gospel De^ 
monianism with the pretended possessions of these 
later times. We Protestants urge the testifnom/ qf 
the Gospel to prove the truth of Demoniacal pos* 
-(sessions : the Papists bring the testimony of their 
Demoniacs to prove the truth of the Gospel, or 
mtber of their own Church. In the first case, 
nothing is wanting to evince the reality of the fact, 
but the declaration of the great Physician of our 
^ckils : in the other, it is necessai'y to shew that the 
symptoms accompanying the possession were supebp 

• P. 66, — Niliil profectb hie sacrutn, nihil^ quod ex 
male afFccta corporis sanitate oriri non possit, repenmug^ 

natural; 
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katural; such as, speaking in uidcnown tongues^ 
rev^ding secrets, foretelling futm^ . events, and aU 
those extraordinary appearances which the Writers 
on Demonology lay down for distinguishing true 
frotn pretended possessions. So' that it appears, Ifaii 
objection hath no force against any but these Church 
Demoniacs. 

Having thus seen what these men have to urge 
against our system of the Gospel ; let us now see 
what we have tx) urge against theirs. . Enough had^ 
been said to shew that this is no trifling or unim- 
portant question. 

I shall therefore beg leave to lay before you, tiie 
consequences which naturally follow the concession! 
that Jesus and his j!)isciples did, in tliis, only ac^ 
conmiodate themselves to tiiie fanciful, and tberefoie 
(as it concerned Religion) the superstitious opinions^ 
of diose times, in placing natural distempers in the 
vbionary class of supernatural, and calling real Lu- 
natics, Demo7iiacs. 

UNBELIEVERS may think (and, by too many, 
they will be supposed not to think amiss) that they 
get great advantago over the Evidences of our Faith, 
by this concession. — ^WJhile it is believed that evil 
Demons were subject to the power of Christ from 
the testimony of the Evangelists, who tell us that 
he cast out Devils^ and healed those possessed with 
thenif that plausible subterfuge against his miraculous 
curesy which supposes the relief afforded to be the 
effect of a strong XMACiNAXioisr, is entirely cut 
o£ For; however the motion of the blood and 

spirits 
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#{Mrits might be accelerated by the agitations of a 
knind thus unhing^; the Devil would still keep 
his hold, and be nowise affected by it. But when 
once his agency is removed, as a groundless and 
superstitious terror, these men will think themselves 
not altogether unable to deal with the miraculous 
cures of the Gospel on our own principles. They 
will recount to us the astonishing effects of the Ima- 
gination in pregnant womeui and in atrabilare and 
mdancholy subjects ; supported by cases rccerdejl 
in the writings of Physicians of the greatest au* 
thority and credit *. They will remind us of tiie 
cures worked by Greatrlv the Stroker, in the 
memory of our Fathers ; and of those performed 
at the Tomb of Abbi Paris, in our own. They wUI 
tell us of a learned French Physician f , who was 
80 struck with this astonishing force of the human 
Imagination, that he thought it capable of working 
MirackSy or affecting things supernatural. Nay^ 
they will pretend to account for all this, by the me- 
chanism of the body, unaccountably subject to the 
delusions of the mind, when'unduly agitated either 
by sensation or reflection. Nor has any one borne 
a stronger testimony J to these ■ amazing delusions 

than 

* See Fienus de viribus ImaginaiionU, 

t Augerius Ferrerius. Of whom Thuanas says, — Me- 
dicinam professus, quam et felicissimfe et summo judicio 
fecit Hist. Lib. LXXXIX. 

if Quid mirabilius iis, quae in Grariditatibus non raro 
contingere videmus ? Foeniina in utero gestans/^si forte 
quid appetiverit, et frustra sit, interdum rei coQcupit^ 
figttram quandam, aut fimilitudinem, in hac aut ilia cor- 
poris 
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than the learned person whose objections to tht 
Crospel Demoniacs we have jui^ now examined : 
wliich may seem the more strange, as the testimony 
is home by one who, at the same time, expresses 
his surprise that Divines should' contend sa eageriy 
for this triumph of Christ over Demons, as if some* 
thing were wanting to 'demonstrate his power, whep 
exercised only over natural disease3^. Without 

doubtt 

poris parte, fcetui sue imprimit. Imo, quod majus est, 
et prodigii instar, subita partis alicuj us laBsione perterriia 
matre, ipsa ilia pars in infante noj^am sentit, et nutrimenti 
defectu marcessit. Scio hujusmodi <Hnnes historias cl 
medicisnonnullis,quoniam, qui talia fieri possint, baud per-. 
cipiunt|,in dubium vocari. At multa, quae ipse vidi, ex« 
empla mihi hac in re scrupulum omnem ademerunt Taiii 
fltupenda autem est facultatis imaginandi vis, ut noii 
minus falsae quam verae itnagines afficiant, ubi mens its 
assidue sit addicta. Id enim in mulieribus, quae sagse 
dicuntur, usu comperimus, quag consimili mentis errore 
captflB, cum Dsemonibus non tantum consuetudinem ha- 
bere, sed et pacta cum iis se inivisse, saepe imaginaatui; 
idque animo adqo obstinate, ut etiam in judicium \0cat9, 
se facinorum qu« nunquam perpetraverint, reas con- 
fiteantiir, cum ob ea ipsa jam mortis suppliciiim subi- 
tursB iint. Proinde omnibus notum est, quam mirabi- 
libas modis in melancbolicis mens perturbatur, &c.-— 
Pp. 70— 7«. 

* P. vii. Praef. Saepe quidem mirari soleo, Qur fidei 
nostrae Antistites Daeujionas in scenam producere tanto^ 
perc contendant, quo scilicet divinum Chris ti numen de 
victis hisce infemis hostibus triumphos agat. An divi- 
nam Christi virtutem graYissiI^orum morborum sana^ 
tiones, jussu illius ihomento temporis peracta;, mintis 
patefaciunt ; qnaito inalorum Genibrum ex'homimim>-ec^« 
poribus expulsiones f— 
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doubt. Divines may contend for it on tint principle^ 
ivithout being laughed at. And I have written to 
little purpose, if this discourse does not prove that 
something would have been w'anting to demonstrate^ 
if not the power, yet tlie assumed character of Jesus, 
had it been exercised onfy over natural diseases. So 
that it appeared to me that what they contended for 
was highly useful ; to cut off a subterfuge to which 
Unbelievers have had recourse, and which this 
learned Physician's just account of the ybrce of the 
Imagifiaiion contributes to support How pertinent 
the inference may be, which Unbelievers draw from 
this force of the Imagination, it is tidt my purpose, 
at present to inquire. The mischief to Religion is 
not inconsiderable, that diseased Nature hath af« 
forded these Philosophers a handle for any 
inference at all. 

But this is not the worst. There is an unavoid<« 
aUe inference to be drawn from this anti-demoniac 
system when proved, more fatal to the truth of the 
Gospel than that other. It is an unquestioned iact^ 
that the Evangelic History of the Demoniacs hath 
^ven occasion to the most scandalous frauds, and 
sottish superstitions^ throughout almost every age 
of the Church ; the whole trade of ExorcisoiSy 
accompanied with all the nmmmery of frantic and 
fimatic a^tations, having arisen from thence* 

Now, were the Gospel Derrumacs really possessedf 
the honour of Religion is safe ; and no more affected 
by these ingrafted frauds and follies of the Church 
of iRome, than is the Law of Moses by their Inqui- 
fitorial Murders, committed under cover of God'j 

penal 
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.|>enal Statute^' against Jewish Idolaters. If men will 
.turn the Truths of God to the support of thek crimes 
and follies ; t!ie sacred Oracles will receive qo attaint 
from such their malice and perversity. 

But were the Possessions, recorded in the Gospel, 
. imaginary ; and Denumacs only a name for the na- 
turally diseased ; and that yet, Jesus and his Apostles, 
instead of rectifying the People's follies and super- 
stitions on this head, chose rather to inflame tliem, 
i)y assuring certain of the distempered that the}^ 
were really possessed by evil Spirits over whom tlje 
name of Christ had power and authority* : if this, I 
say, were the case, I should tremble for the conse- 
quence : for then would Jesus and his Disciples, who 
were sent to propagate the truth, appear to be an- 
swerable for all the mischief, which the rivettingof this 
superstition in the minds of men, produced in after- 
ages : for tliere is not a clearer conclusion in moral 
science, than that He, who commits a premeditated 
fraud, is answerable for the evil which necessarily 
or naturally proceexieth from it So little did the 
learned Physician, with whom we have to do, see 
into the Casuistry of this question, when he took it 
for granted, that our contending for the reality of 
demoniacal possessiom makes the Gospel, and ps, its 
. ]VIinisters who thus interpret it, answerable for all 
the tricks of the Church of JRome, which rise upw 
the avowal of it f- 

On 

* Matt. xvii. 15. 

t Praef. p. iv. Erroris patrocinio non indig€t Veritas, 
uti nee vultus Datura nitidus fucum requirit, Et cettvun 
est, opiniouem istajn, quaBJam per multa $»©ula mvaliKt, 

Vol. X, M da 
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On the contrary, from what hath been here said, 
it eridently appears, that the Opinion of the Accom^ 
inodators (who suppose Jesus and his Disciples took 
advantage of a favourable superstition), and not the 
Opinion of those Divines who hold Gospd-Demo* 
nianism to be real, is the very thing which brings 
this epprobrium on the first Propagators of our holy 
Faith. 

Nor can that reason which is sometimes given for 
permitting supei^titious errors, (although tliis were, 
^bich it is not, of tlie number of such as might be 
sutTered to hold tlieir course) have any we^t in 
this case ; namel)% the difficulty or danger in era- 
dicating them. 

Danger there could l>e none, from the nature of 
things. For, to remove the false terrors coocerniog 
this Enemy of mankind, could never indispose men 
to embrace their Saviour and Redeemer. 

As little difficult had it been to eradicate so per- 
nicious an error, how deeply soever rooted, in the 
popular superstition. For when they saw Jesus cure 
all diseases with a word, and t/tie pretended Demoniac 

as 

de potentia ad corpora mentesque human^as yexancfas 
da;int>nibus adhuc permissa, variis astutorum hominum 
prsBStigiis, cum maximo rei Christianse danmo et oppro^. 
brio ansam pr^ebuisse. Quis non racrito irridet solennes 
iatus Romae pontificum ritus, quibus^ ea:e]rcitant^r, vt 
loqui amant, Daemonia^i.— Vcrum istae praestigiae, quanr 
turn vis occuliset mentibus ignara& plebis ilfudant; paulq 
lamen sagacioxes non mode offendunt, sed revera ipsig 
nocent. H'\ enim, dolo perspectq, ad impietatem ptojui, 
4qetiiitur.rR 
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AS ^sily as tbe rest, nothing could withstand tlie au- 
thority which informed them of their mistake ; and 
assured them that this demoniamsm^ like tlie rest, 
was altogether a natural distempw. On the con- 
trary, many favourable prejudices would soon arise 
ort the ade of so authentic an Instructor* 

From the whole, tlierefore, of what hath been 
here offered in favour of the obvious sense of my 
Text, the attentive hearer will, I presume, be inclined 
to acquiesce in the antient inteq)retation of this pait 
of the Gospel-History; and be ready to agree with 
the first Dlsdpfes of Christ, in their pious exultation, 
when they returiwd^ from their Mission, withjojf; 
sayingj Lord, through thy namcy even the Dxvji? 
4are mbject unto us^ . 

* Luke X. 17. 
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DISCOURSE XXVIIL 



THE RISE or ANTICHRIST* 
i2 Pjeter L i6 — 2i» 

WE HAVE NOT FOLLOtVEt) CUX^TlNGtY-DEirlSED 
FABLES, ArHEN WE MADE KXOWN UNTO VOU 
THE POWER AND COMING OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST, BUT WERE EYE-WITNESSES OF lili 
MAJESTY. 

FOR HE RECEIVED t^ROM GOD THE FAtHlER HO- 
NOUR AND GLORY, WHEN THERE CAME SUCH 
A VOICE TO HIM FROM THE EXCieXLENT GLORY, 
THIS IS MY BELOVED SON, IN WHOM ' I AM 
WELL PLEASED, 

AND THIS VOICE WHICH CAMt FROM HtAVEN Wt 
HEARD, WHEN WE M'-ERE WITH HIM IN THE 
HOLY MOUNT. 

WE HAVE ALSO A MORE SURE WORD Ot^ ^iRO- 
PHECY ; WHEREUNTO YE DO WELL THAT Ye 
TAKE HEED, AS UNTO A LIGHT THAT SHXNETH 
IN A DAR18L PLACE, UNTIL THE DAY DA^^, 
AND THE DAY-STAR ARISfi IN YoUR HEAlttS : 

KNOWING THIS FIRST, THAT NO PROPHECY OT 
THE^SCRIPTURE IS OT ANY PRIVATB INTER- 
PRETATION; ^ ^ 

it 3 T0% 
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TOR THE PHOPHECT CAME NOT IN OLD TIME BT 
I THE VriLL OF MAN: BUT HOLY MEN OF GOI> 
SPAKE AS THKT W£BE MOVEP BY THE HOLT 
GHOST* 

THERE are few places in the New Testement 
plainer than this ; as containing only matter 
of admonition and instruction : and yet there are 
none which have occasioned more contest^ or greater 
variety of interpretation *. 

This hath been chiefly owing to a mistake held m 
common concerning the ApostleV subject ; namely, 
that he is here spe&kixigof the pergonal Character of 
Jesus ; and consequently, that the moee sure vrann 
OF PROPHECY,, with whLch he strengthens his argu* 
ment, is the Prophecies of the Old Testament^ esta- 
blishing that character : Whereas the subject, he is 
upon, is very different, viz* the general truth of the 
Gospel; and, consequently, the more sure word of 
Prophecy is the Prophecies of the New Testament. 

Such a mistake was necessarily productive oif an- 
O0ier ; For if the personal Character of lesus wete 
the subject of the discourse, it would follow, that the 
POWER AND COMING of our Lord—^s to b$ under- 
stood of his FIRST COMING J and that the word of 
Pmphtcy refers to a l^rophecy already fulfilled. 
But if here he be speaking of tlie secon.d comikcx 
ot Jesus ; and that, consequently,, the word of Pro* 
phccy refers to along series of events to be fulfilled ; 
.xUis puts a fair end to a controversy, supportedx)nly 

. ' * See tlie writings, of Bi»hop Sherlock a!i4 Df^.MicU 
iktoD, and their, i espectitSe foUowersj^ on. tbi$ subjepu. :, 
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by the absurd and embarrassed reasonings of the 
Controversialists. 

I. First thett, it is to be observed, that the Epiatld 
from whence the passage in question is taken^ is a 
farewell Epistle to the Churches : The writer kfiQiw- 
ing (as he tells them *) that shm^tly he mmt put aff 
this his Tabernacle* Now the great topic of conso- 
lation urged by these departing Saints to the widowed 
Churches, was the second coming of their Lord 
and Master. And of this coming it is that St. Peter 
speaks^— /or we have not foUmved cunningiy-devised 
fables^ when we made kndwn unto you the power 
AND coming of out Lovd Jesus Christ. He sub- 
joins the reasoii of his confidence in fhi^ sECOi^D 
COMING, that he, and the rest of the DtscifHes, had 
been eye-witnesses of the majesty of the Fiksf 4 

This appears still plainer, from the recapitulation, 
in tlie concluding part of the Epistle, where he re- 
proves those Scoffers of the last days^ who would 
say^ Where is the proniise of his coming ffor since 
the Fat hers fell asleep all things cofitinue as they 
^ere'f. For the primitive Christians had entettaih^ 
an Opinion:]:, that the second coming of their 
Master was at hand. These Scoffers^ therefore^ 
the Apostle confutes at large, from the fifth to the 
thirteenth verse of this last Chapter §< 

♦ Chap, i. ver. 14. + Cliap. iil. Ver* 3^ 4* 

J See Div. teg. Book Vt %6. 
% But not only the general stiljject of th^ Ej^stle^ btit 
dile Expression used in the text, thews^ that this podoer 
^flnd comng €four Lord Jeuis ChriU is to be undostood 

M4 - rtf 
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If this account of the Epistle be true, then, by the 

MORE SURE WORD OF PROPHFCY HlUSt nCCCls be 

meant, not Prophecies of the Old Testament ful^ 
filled ; but a long series of Prophecies to hefnlfiUed 
under the New^ each in its order, and extending 
through a course of many Ages. To these, Ae 
Churches are bid to take heed^ as to a more sure 
\cord ; which the Apostle compares unto a light that 

skinetb 

of his SECOND COMING -3/br we hare not followed (fioyt^ 
lie) cuNNiNGLY-DKViSED FABLES, whtn We made knotcn 
M9ito you the power and comitig, &c. Now a simple attes- 
tadon of a voice from Heaven at his fibst coming^ 
could with no propriety of speech be called a cunningly'- 
devised fable^ But let us suppose the Apostle to speak 
of Christ^s second coming, when,, according to the 
PROMISE, there was to be a new heaven, and a new earth, 
tcherein was to dwell righteousness, after the old h^d beeu 
burnt up and destroyed by fervent heat * ; and then, if the 
prediction of thi» awful scene w^ere an invention, it was 
* triily characterized by a ciinningly-i>]^vised fablj^ 
«uch as those in which Paganism abounded ; where, in 
^riveir Mythologic stories, they speak of the Regioi» 
cf departed heroes, 8cc. 

— — r-" Locos lajtos & amcena Tireta 
*' Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. 
^* Lagior hie campos atker & lurfiine vestit 
*' Purpureo : solemque suum, sua sidera norunf^ 

And to ascertain his meaning, the Apostle uses a phrase, 
by wliich only the mythohgic theology of Pag^ism caa 
^ be designed, — not following or imitating the cunniniljf- 
devised fables of the Greek sophists and mythologists f, 

*^^ Cbap, iii* ver. 12^ i^ compared witjl^ th^ 4eacnptia|t iitt 
^•liapters xxi and xxii of the Apocalypse. 
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shineth in a dark vlace, until the day dawn^ and 
the day-star should arise in their hearts. 

From Prophecy^ thus circumstanced, we see, it 
could not be a Prophec}^ of the Old Testament ful- 
filled, such as that of Isaiah* ; which a late critic f 
supposes to be the thing here meant ; but a Pro- , 
phecy of the New, because tliis Prophecy was not a 
light shining in a dark place^ but in the day^ and a 
day far advanced ; yet the Apostle supposes the 
darkness to prevail all round the light he speaks of, 
and the dawn to be at a great distance. 

But then, on the other hand, neither could it be 
a Prophecy of things altogether future, since such 
Prophecies are totally dark and unintelligible : yet 
this is a lights although a light shining in a dark 
place. 

But, if neither one nor the other. What is it then ? 
To understand this, we must reflect upon the general 
subject of the farewell Epistle. It contains direc- 
tions for their practice, and consolations to their 
Faith. Accordingly, having planned out the whole 
edifice of Christian Faith and Morals in that fomous 
summary delivered in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
verses of this Chapter ; and recommended it by a 
variety of exhortations and encouragements, he sup- 
ports himself in all he had said, by the noble con- 
sciousness of not h^wmg followed cumiingly-devise^^ 

* Chap, jclii. ver. 1 . Behold my Servant whom I up-^ 
hold; mine elect in whom my soul delightetk: I have put 
my Spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles, 

t Mr. Marldand.^ 
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fables, when^ for their consolatioi^ he had said sa- 
much of the secoxd coming of their Lord and 
Saviour ; of which he could with the greater con-, 
fidence speak, as lie was an eye-witness of the mi- 
raculous circumstances which ushered in the first, 
%vhen Jesus received from God the Father honour 
$nd glory ^ in the voice from Heaven at his bap« 
tism * and on the mount f* ^^ But besides these 
miracles attendant on his first coming, which g^ye 
credit to tlie truth of what he said concerning,^ 
SECOND, zee have (says he) a still further confirf' 
mation, in the more sure worp ofPbjophecy.'* 

Thus he proves invincibly, that nothing yras 
wanting to satisfy men in this important poinL It 
had all the evidence of Miracx.es and ProphecY;^ 
the two great supports of Revelation; and gra- 
ciously given to establish our faith in the Divine 
Author of it 

The ground of this extreme goodness is apparent 
In the first promulgation of a revealed ReligioDy 
there is a necessity for the attestation of Miracles^ 
because notliing but the seal of that testimony can 
assure us that it came from God. But when once 
this end is served, Miraclts are withdrawn from his 
Church, It hath, from thenceforth, only the ^m- 
ditional verification of the Evidence of a past Fact ; 
Evidence, in its nature, much weaker than the ori- 
ginal Record ; of which the first Ages of the Church 
were in possession. 

Our gracious Lord, therefore, who never leait^ 
himself xvitkout a JVitnesSy in the moral goveirn- 

* Matt iii. 17, f Chap^ xviL .ver. 5^,- - 

meat 
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menf of the world, any more than in the physical^ 
hath been pleased to give to these latter ages, art 
equivalent, for. the MIRACLES of the fonner, in an 
evidence for the truth of Revelation as strong and 
irresistible: I mean, Profhecy ; by bestowing its 
virtue upon his chosen Servants (such as St. Paul 
and St. John). Who now more simply, now vopn 
enigmatically, predicted the future fortunes of the 
Church, throughout its several stages; vvhich, as they 
became accomplished and fulfilled, would, in .the 
strongest manner, cofifirm the Faithful of every age 
in the belief of the divine original of the GospeL 
That thfe gracious indulgence to the well-beii4g of 
the Church was constant, and for the support of 
Revelation hi general^' is seen more fully in the 
Jewish Economy; where, though Miracles, by 
reason of the peculiar Form of that Dispensation^ 
necessarily accompanied it through a course of many 
ages, that is, during all the time tlie Jews were 
under an ejctfaordlhar}/ Providence \ yet as J//- 
racles^ together with that extraordinary Providence^ 
were to cease Ibnt^ before the dissolution of the 
Theocracyy their holy PrapHets, and Daniel more 
circumstai^tialiy arid minutely than the rest, foretold 
the various fortune' of that Refiublic, from his owg 
timei to the end, in order to afford the. later Jewa> 
as those Prophecies kept fiilfiiling, tlie clearest evi- 
dence of the truth of their Religion.' Such was the 
gracious provision of Providence in support of re- 
vealed Religion ♦. . 
, : St. Petefs 

- -^ In a former pan of the^e Discwrscs, I have treated 
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St Petcr*8 reasoning therefore stands thus, in this 
important passage of his Epistle — that you may be 
assured (says he) zix hace not foUatved cufmingfy* 
dmised JabteSy when tee made known unto you the 
power of our Lord at his second coming, it is wett 
known that we were eye-witnessed qf the majesty 
of hb first coming, when a voice from Heaven con* 
firmed his mission and ministry. But thb is n6t 
the whole, we have a more sure word of Prophecy^ 
which gives still further credit to what we taught 
you concerning this matter. So you have the douUe 
security of Miracles and Prophecies for this truth 
in particular, which God had been pleased to pve 
for the Faith in general. — Miracles, says he, was 
not all, nor indeed the principal. IVe have a more 
SURE WORD OF Prophecv. — ^Thc terttis more sure, 
in the translation, are a little equivocal, and may 
signify either an evidence which may be more surely 
relied on, or an evidence which preserves its entire 

force much longer ; and this latter is the sense of 
the Original, ^tiecUrg^ovy more frm, constant, and 
durable, which (as we have shevin) is the nature of 
Prophecy fuljiltedy when compared with the tra- 
ditional evidence of miracles. In these, we depend 
on the good faith of others ; in those, we rely on our 

'own senses : For the Apostle's observation respects 

not 

. of the nece^ity of the Evidence both of Miracles and 
Prophecies in conjunction, for another purpose, namely, 
the establishment of the Messiah-Character : Heirii', 
I am upon the expediency of both separately, and ia 
different periods,'fof die soppprt of R£VBAirfti> RBti<« 
oiON in general. 
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liot the evidence which he and his friends had of 

» ■ . - ■ 

the truth of tjie Gospel, from imtaut miraqlcs; but 
that evidence which rises on traditiomly as it abides 
in. the Church. So that here is no cooiparison 
between St. Peter's sensible knowledge of the miracl^ 
in the. mount in particular, and of the wqrd of Pro^ 
phtcxf. in general. But just^ the contrary ; between 
the txaditional^ev\6^x\CQ of miracles in general, and 
of the prophecies . of the future fortunes of the 
Church in . particular. This is the direct aim and 
.tendenqy of the Apostle s argument ; which some . 
late. theological refinements and antitheological prer 
Judices have concurred to render infinitely obscure 
xmd intricate, though^ in itself, as clear as it is 
rational. 

This being premised, we come directly to tiie 
question — What Prophecy it is, which the Apostle 
c£^ls a vwre sure tvord — a light shmwg in a dark 
place^ &c. a Prophecy, which, though it were to 
j^ceive its Jull evidence in a future age, yet as the© 
beginning to operate, deserved the most serious at- 
tention of the faithful, in that wherein the Epistle 
was written : — whcreimto (says he) ye dq well that 
you take be^d? 

To which I answer — The description can agree 
;^with nothing but the predictions of St, Paul and 
St John, concerning Antichrist : For those of 
St. Paul (and probably the other * of St. John) had 
been published before' tiie writing of this Epistle; 
for St. Peter recumng again, towards the con- 

* See, CQacerning the jipocafypse, Sh I. Newtonfs 
Observ^tioas ga tbg Prophecies, ?cc# p. 295^—246. 

elusion 
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elusion* of his Epistle, as the subject of it required^ 
to that more sure word of Prophtcy nientioned in 
the beginning, refers evidently to those' parts of St 
Paul's writings, whei'e the Prophecies in the ilf- 
velafions concerning Antichrist^ arc summariiy 
abridged ; of which Peter gives this character-^^* 
also in all his Epistks, speaking in them of these 
ihijigs : in which are some things hard to be under- 
stoody xvhich they that are iinleamed and unstable 
wrest, as they do all other Scriptures^ unto their 
own destruction f. In which words, we have the 
truest picture of those indiscreet Interpreters, who 
•«et up for Prophets, in explaining prophetic events 
yet unaccomplished; instead of confining them- 
selves to the illustration of those Prophecies that 
-are already fulfilled. 

Now this book of the RevdlationSy containing 
Predictions darkly and enigmatically delivered, hatli 
yet such strong marks of the Divbity about it, as 
•may well justify St Peter s character concerning it, 
of a light shining in a dark place ; while bis cfi* 
rection to take heed to it, and to cmitBmplate the 
subject-^matter of it, bespeaks his charitable attention 
to the pastoral care. For several of the Prophecies 
^having already had their completion, even in those 
•early times, frequent attention to this light was use- 
ful, to confirm tiieir Faith in the past, and to sup- 
'port their Hopes in the future. 

The principal subject of this famous Book relating 
to one great Y.^ewt-^-The future fortunes of tie 
Churchy under the usurpation of the man ow 
♦ Chap. ill. ter* 15W . f Ver. i6» 
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SIN, 4s cl^ntly called, by way of eminence, the 
WOHD OF PfitOPHECY. It began fulfilling even 
before Peter wrote lliis Epistle ; fqr St. Paul, 
speaking of the hak of sin, to the The^salonians, 
says, the Mystery of iniquitif doth already work *• 
It is therefore, with the greatest trutli as well a« 
strength of Colouring, called a light shining in^ 
A DARK PLAGE. Just SO much was sccn of the 
busy mystery of iniquity y now beginning to work, as 
was suificient to fix men s attention, and to put them 
on their guard against its delusions. 

The Apostle too, for the further encoumgement 
of tliose wliom he exhorts to give early attention to 
tins ray oi light y adds, that a time would come when 
the surrounding darkness should .be dispersed, and 
Day pour in upon the present obscurities in tliis 
woBj> OF Prophegv : on which, in the mean tune, 
tliey were patiently to wait — until the Dav 

.PAWN, AND THE DAV-STAR SHOULD ARISE. This 

long wish'd-for Day at length appeared^ with Re- 
formation on its wings : A Blessing, which re- 
deemed Reason aod Religion from the harpy-elaws 
of Monkish Ignorance and Superstiticxi. — The re- 
3tOFation of abused Science9 which accompanied i^ 
is well described by the Day dawning ; as the de* 
fec^tion of polluted Religion is by the Day-star 
rising in their hearts. 

At this important -^ra, the great Mystery 0f 
Iniquity m^s clearly revealed; Anticlrrist was fully 
i^d open and exposed ; and such Evidence given 
,by Prophecy to the truth of the Christian Faith, 

^ ♦ Second Epistle, cliap, 11. yer. 7. 
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B5 must, while Reason remains amongst men, strike 
conviction on the hearts of an unprejudiced. For 
what but the Spirit of God was sufficient to foretell 
the Usurpation of an Antichristian Tyranny, which 
was to arise many ages after, within the Church of 
Christ itself; a species of blasphemous Domioion, 
which the world had never seen before, and of which, 
not the least conception could be fonned either from 
* example, similitude, or analogy. But the Apostle 
' 'foreseeing that when this flood of light should break 
in upon a long-benighted world, the imagination 
would be, now, as apt to extravagate, as before, 
when it was bewildered amidst the surrounding dark- 
ness, He thought proper to add this important cau- 
tion — Knowing this first ^ that no Prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation ; i. e. 
** When you sit down to study the Apocalypse, let 
it ever be under the guidance of this great Truth, 
That it is not in the department of man to interpret 
unfulfilled Prophecies, by pretending to fix the 
natures and seasons of Events, clearly indeed pre- 
dicted, but obscurely described. For that the In- 
terpreter of Prophecy is not Man, but God ; who, 
by bringing events to pass, affords to Man the only 
triie interpretation." 

That this is the meaning of the Apostle's words, 

" so long wrested to absurd and licentious purposes, 

'^is'evideiit from' tlie reason he assims of his caution 

^-^for the Prophecy came not in the, old time by the 

will of man : but holy men of God spake as they were 

pwved by the Holy Ghost : i.e. '* for Prophecy, 

"under the old L^w, was not the effect of human 

conceit^ 
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Conceit, but of divine influence.** Therefore both the 
prediction^ and the interpretation, which is the oc- 
compiishment of the prediction, are equally the word 
and work of God, aiid become manifest in the course 
of his Providence. — Nor did the Prophets thexn- 
seives always understand the full or even the true 
import of what they delivered, being only the Organs 
of the Holy Spirit. Much leSs then can we suppose 
the common Ministers of the word to be ijualified 
for the oflSce of Interpreters of unfulfilled Prophe- 
cies. How necessary it was to give this caution, 
appears from what he himself observes in this yery 
Epistle, of certain unlearned and unstable men, who 
tiTested those hard places in St. Paulj where the man 
of sin is mentioned, to their own destruction*. 

This dangerous abuse, which began so early, and 
lasted so long, hath infected every age of the Church j 
especially these latter times; when the wonderful 
accomplishment of seveml of the Prophecies con- 
cerning Antichrist^ having set Divines upon a more 
accurate study of the Apocalypse^ the men of warmclr 
imaginations, forgetting this apostolic caution, in- 
stead of confining their contemplations to the Pro- 
phecies already fulfilled, for the support of their 
Faith, and the consolation of their Hopes^ have 
erected tliemselves into prophets ; and, taking the 
work out of the hands of Providence, have dared to 
predict of what is yet ni the womb of Time, and 
still remains in a dark place. 

But how extravagant soever some Protestant In- 
terpreters have been, when they gave a loose to their 

♦ Ghap, iii^ ver. 3, 4. 
Vol* X. N Imagination^ 
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Ima^niations, yet the soberest of them have unr- 
versally concurred with the wildest, that this nurn of 
sifty this Antichrist y could be no other than the man 
who fills the Pafal Chair : Whose usurpation in 
Christ^s Kingdom, and Tyranny over Conscience^ by 
intoxicating the Kings of the earth with the cup of 
his enchantments, and Himself, with the blood of the 
saintSy so eminently distinguishes him from ail other 
unjust Powers, that the various Churches who broke 
loose from his Enchantments^ agreed in supporting 
•the vindication of their Liberty, on this common 
-PriDciple, that the Pope or Church of Rome 

WAS THE VERY ANTICHRIST FORETOLD. 

On this was tlie Reformation .begun and 
carried on: On thi^, was the great Separation 
from the Church of Rome conceived and perfected ; 
Tor, though Pei^secutionjbr Opinion would acquit 
those of schism, whom the Church of Rome had 
driven from her Communion ; yet, cmi the principle 
that She is xintichristy they had not only a right, but 
lay under the obligation of a command, to come out 
of this spiritiuil Babylon *. 

On this Principle (the common ground, as we say, 
of Reformation) the several Protestant Churches, 
rhow different soever in their various models, were all 
wCrected : thougli, in course of time, some of the less 
JBtable have slipped beside their foundation, and 
now stand aslant from the common building. For 
as the zeal of the Reformed kept abating, the Prin- 
ciple came to be deserted ; and at length laughed at 
9S tho fancy of brain-sick visionaries. 

- ♦Rev. xviii. 4. 
I \ ' ' Therefore,, 
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Therefore, before \ve proceed to the vindieatioti 
- W this Important Truth, it may be proper to iii* 
tjuire into the chief causes of so general a Descf* 
lion — ^I mean as it is now seen amOf)^ ourselv«Sv 

ll. The first occasion of discredit began very 
early. Some of the first Reformers, evea yx th« days 
of Elizabeth, suffered themselves to entertain 
scruples concerning tlie further use of whatever, in 
the Roman Ritual^ had been abused to superstition. 
These scruples were fostered by the Mosaic Law^ 
ill undei'stood : in which, whatever had been abused 
to Idolatry, was (as they conceived) condemned and 
desecrated. Now the force of this analogy (such ad 
it had) arose from the Principle, that the Pop-i 
WAS Antichrist, and the Church of Rome the 
SPIRITUAL Babylon : from whence the People <^ 
. Christ being commanded to come out^ as the P^o- 
ple of God had been, fiom Egypt; it seemed con* 
gruous to reason that Papal and Egtptian Rifies 
were equally abhorred by the God of purity. 

I will not stay at present, as it is a matter fo* 
reign to the subject, to discriminate the natures 
of the TWO Dispensations, by which the icXLf 
of applying the Laws of One to the administration 
of the Other, might be made apparent. . 

It is more to the purpose to observe^ that thes« 
scrupulous men (from thenceforth called PvBi* 
tans) by their obstinacy, which ended m a Sepat* 
jratimj soon grew very troublesome, and even fw*- 
midable to Government. And Antichrist, and 
tbe \Vhore of Babyxjon, b^iftj now become the 

j^ 2 watchword^ 
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watchword, as well on account of its bei ng the gene» 
ral ground of Reformatiimy as because they deemed 
it the particular support of their Puritamnn ; it is not 
at all strange, that what, till now^had been a camnum 
Principle, should, from hencefordi, be considered 
by the EstaUished Church, in no other li^t than 
the support of separation, and the badge of sepa* 
ratists. But, as a support, those who were most 
attached to the national v. orship would be forward 
to bring the Principle into discredit ; and as the 
badge, they would be ashamed to have it appear 
upon themselves. 

The reign of James the Firet gave another and 
more decisive stroke to the unfashionable doctrine 
rf Antichrist. He abhorred tlie Pvritans, against 
whom Elizabeth was contented to be only on her 
guard ; and he feared the Papists, whom Elizabeth 
set at defiance; so that to countenance the doctrine of 
Antichrist, was, in his opinion, to give credit to the 
Puritan, whom he hated, and to make the Papists 
desperate, whom he feared. The Court-Divines, 
therefore, sought his favour, by speaking slightly of 
Itie iioctrine ; or by treating it with contempt. And 
the greatest Divine * and Scholar of that age ruined 
his fortune at Court by an immortal work in defence 
of this common Principle, Nor does James's writing 
^Paraphrase on the Revelations, before he was 
twenty, to prove the Pope to be Antichrist, or the 
cutting sotnfe lively jokes on the old Gentleman in 
his more a.dvanced age, at all shew that his senti- 
ments were different from those I have here giveii 

. ♦ Mede, 

. ^ . . to 
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to hini ; for the Paraphrase was apparently the 
codiposition of his Puritan Governors; and as for 
his Jokes, he would at any time sacrifice a Friend 
to their good reception. 

But there was another cause of stiU more weight, 
which, at this time, concurred to discredit the doc^ 
trine of Antichrist : and that was the effects of the 
persecutions which the Puritans, at that .time, un- 
derwent. For, religious Persecution hardens and 
contracts tlie Will, and inflates . and inflames the 
Ima^nation ; so that the Puritans, supported, under 
their oppression, by stubborwiess and enthusi^mh^ 
soon began to fancy that they saw the evils they 
suffered foretold in their favourite Prophecies con- 
cerning Antichrist : which set them upon interpreting 
the ApocalypsCy not so much to illustrate, by the aid 
of critical learning what was past, as to teach with 
the air and spirit of Prophets, what was to come : 
regardless of the sage information of the Aposde, 
that the unfulfilled Prophecies are not of private 
interpretation. It will be easily believed, what wild 
work this spirit must produce in minds thus agitated, 
when brooding over so mysterious a Book; In 
which, amongsttheirother visionary discoveries, diey 
^aw all that concerned their own cause and suffer- 
ings, together with the happy issue of them, in the 
glorious triumphs of the Saints: And it will be as 
easily conceived, what dishonour these extravagances 
must bring upon the great Principle itself. Tlie 
Court and Comic Poets, who are generally the 
I^ensioners or Creatures of the Great, soon took up 
thp subject; and having it at this advantage, turned 

'^ 3 these 
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these Prophecies and their Interpreters, into mockery 
and ridicule. From thence the People catched the 
infection ; and Antichrist and Fanaticism have been 
ever since synonymous terms. 

Laud (who was bred up in College wth an 
aversion to the Puritans) when under Charles the 
FiasT he soon bec£une all powerful, encouraged the 
more rational principles of the Anninians ; of which 
sect Grotius and Episcopius were tl\e two main 
Pillars. Now the moderation of the One, and a 
visionary scheme of the Other, indisposed both 
from pressing Popery with the victorious doctrine of 
Antichrist. This, which added fresh discredit to it, 
encouraged one Court-^Divine * (afterwards an Arch- 
bishop) in an Act at Oxford, to deny publicly, that 
the Fope was Antichrist ; while another of the same 
fashionable party, though much more able and dis^ 
creetf, ventured, in pure aversion to Fanaticism, 
to. adopt the System of Grotius on this head ; a 
System, to which Popery has been much indebted ; 
and which Grotius seems to have invented for tlie 
sake only of his darling Project, an Union between 
the Catholit and Protestant Churches. 

The Civil Wars, aqd the overthrow of the Con- 
stitution, soon followed, the glorious achievement of 
a rabble of arnaed Fanatics ! whose Enthusiasm was 
inflamed to its height, by their second project, to 
destroy Antichrist y and erect the Jjfth Monarchy 
of King J^sus. Indeed, these were no other tlian 
the various spawn of the first persecuted JPuritans^ 
go that when Monarchy was restored, and Church- 

* Sheldon, f Hammond. 
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men of greatest merit were, by a rare diance, become 
most in repute at Court, the severity of their suffer- 
ings in the late confusions, and their aversion to the 
fanatic spirit that occasioned those sufferings, enough 
disposed them to follow the example of the old Court 
Clergy, in discountenancing a Doctrine whose abuse 
had so much contributed to aggravate the preceding 
mischiefs. 

The licentious practices and the Popish projects 
of the Favourites and Ministers of Charles the 
Second further concurred to bring this great Pro- 
TESTAKT Principle into discredit ; Amongst these, 
Whatever concerned the sublimities of Religion, and 
the mysterious ways of Providence ; whatever dis- 
graced the Church of Rome, or stigmatized her with 
the brand of Antichrist, was sure to be treated 
with contempt and aversion. 

The Revolution, indeed, removed many of these 
prejudices ; and, by the vindication of religious as 
well as civil Liberty, abated the rancour of Sects and 
Parties against one another. Nay, by the recent 
terror and abhorrence of Popery, from which men 
w^ere but just recovered, it even produced contrary 
prejudices, favourable to the cause of truth. So 
that now one would have hoped, this capital Pro^ 
pkecy might at length have procured a fair and equi* 
table hearing. But, alas ! the remedy came too lat^ : 
The distemper was grown inveterate, and Anti- 
christ and Ba3YL0N were still held to be the Ian* 
guage. of cant and enthusiasm. So that no csninehce 
of genius, no depth of Science, could secure the 
Writers on this Prophecy itoxi contempt Of Ait 

N 4 we 
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we baTe lately bad a portentous instance, respect^ 
ing the most sublime mind''^ tbat ever wasj 
and in whose amazing efforts this nation most 
justly prides itself : who was no sooner known tQ 
have connnented on the Revelations, than he 
was.judged f tQ have fallen into dotage. And tiiis 
great Expositor, as great when he laid open the mys- 
teries of the Religious System, as when he unveiled 
those of the Natural, was almost generally con^ 
drained to neglect and oblivioii. 
, -'--•'■■•• 

III. Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, un^ 
der, which the man must labour who comes to the 
defence of this sube woan of Prophecy, yet^ 
full sense of the importance of the case will be suf- 
ficient to enpourage 9. Protesitant Divine to mal^e the 
attempt 2 For, on the Prophecy concerning Anlir 
ekrist the Protestant Churches were founded ; and 
by the Apqcaly pcje in general are they impregnably 
upheld* 

The contempt, in which the Doctrine now lies^ > 
hath kept in credit the mistcrable shifts the Church 
of Rome hath employed to cure the (ieadly wound '\ 
which cannot be healed. For as that Community 
hold the apocalypse to be Canonical, they arQ - 
oUiged to own, that the object of the Prophecy is ' 
Antichrist, qr the Man of sin ; and, what is mpre> 
tiiat it is in Ro^e itself wher& he domineers. For, 
the place of his re^dence» the City on the seven ^ 

♦ Newton: 

t By Voltaire tod tlie Frendi Philosophers; a ^sec^ ^ 
•pruag from our Freetbiiikers^ 

liill% 
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hill^i^ so {daiiHy marked out, that it can be neither 
mistaken nor denied^ 

This is hard upon them, as it lays them mide the 
necessity of going back a£ high as the iir^t perse-* 
cuTiNG jEaipei^oiis, that is, to the first Ages of the 
Church, to seek for this Man of sin ; ^ndin tlic circum- 
stances of the j-agetind impiety of those tyrants, and in 
the state of the then suffeiing Church, to lind out all 
that relates to the Antkhristian P(nver foretold. 

The difference of opinion, therefore, between the 
Romi&h and Protestant Churches, on this important 
point, standg thus ;— The Rpmanists hpld, that diis 
Antichristian Power is a power of the Civil - 
kind ; the Reformed contend, that it is a power 
Ecclesiastical. While both concur to fix th^ 
seat of this Power, whose nature i3 thus disputed, \ 
in the City OF Rome. 

. This long Contest may therefore be well reduced ^ 
to a single question, a question which leads to a ' 
decisive issue,— 'Is xnis Antichristian powei^ 
OF the ecclesiastical. Oft is it of the civil 
kind ? — If it be a civil powers the Chv^rch of Rome 
gsuns her cause, and clears herself of the capital" " 
pbarge of the Man of sids sitting in the chair of 
Peter, and usurping in the Kingdom of Christ. If 
the j^a;er bf ecclesiastical ^ the Protectant Churches- 
triumph, as being established on Prophecy j an4 v 
leaving their secession and separation justified * by 
^e command of the Holy Spirit 

To determine this decisive question^ wc shali 
have no occasion to launch out into that wide 

« 

'^ Rev. xviii. 4. 
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ocean of Literature, agitated by a thousand stormsj 
arising from every controvei*sial quarter of this un^ 
explored world of mystical Prophecy. For, if 
the Power foretold »be of the civil kind, it can relate 
only to the persecuting Emperors ; if it be a Power 
ecclesiastic^ it can relate only to persecuting Popes, 
For it is agreed on all hands^ tliat persecution is 
the BADGE of Antichrist. 

But before 1 proceed more directly to shew that 
the PopCy and not the Emperor, is interested in the 
actions and fortunes of this man of sin, it wiU 
give additional force to the Evidence, if we reflect, 
previously, on the distress to which, both matters of 
foct and matters of right have reduced the Advo* 
cates of the Papal Cause. 

To evade the edge of these Prophecies, which 
cut so deep into the vitals of the Church of Rom^, 
her Advocates did not want dexterity, when they 
interpreted Antichrist to be a Power of the civil 
kind. This took the burthen fromoff their slioulders, 
hy removing the whole Scene into an opposite 
quarter; a quarter fertile of plausible applications. 
Their dexterity consisted in turning necessity into s^ 
shew of choice. For the birth oi Antichrist^ his 
acts and achievements, being confined to one parti* 
cular City ; in order to find a Civil Power domi^ 
neering ui this City, and persecuting the Church ojf 
Christ, they were obliged to force their way upwards, 
to the first Age3 of Christianity. But, how much 
this makes their Cause to labour, we shall now en-f 
deavour to evince. ' 

1. First then, had Antichrist or the man of sin 

z% beea 
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be^en the persecuting Roman Emperors, the Chris* 
tians of that time tnust needs have seen and ac<» 
knowledged his Character, in the working and the 
accomplishment of the Prophecy ; They, who wer« 
Contemporaries, and, of course, perfectly well ac^ 
quainted with every circumstance respecting the 
Persecutors, and every circumstance attending the 
Persecittion, co'ld not but see how all of them (if 
such were the fact) quadrated with every part of 
the Prediction ; and so have been fully convinced, 
that the ^Manofsifi was the Emperor of the world; 
as indeed he w*as not likely to be one in a much 
lower StaJtion. On the contrary, though TPersecu^- 
TioN be the family-badge of Antichrist^ yet ihe 
Christians of that time saw nothing in the imperial 
e^cts, or in their execution, that had any marked 
jresemblance to the desolations to be committed by 
the man of sin. They saw nothing there ^ven 
to excite their attention, or to erect their minds 
towards the Crimes or towards the Punishment of 
the man ofsin^ so graphically described by the apoa- 
ties Paul and John : nor indeed any other circum'- 
stance in their then state of oppression, sufficient 
to rescue the Apocalypse from a total neglect, save 
la the doubts they entertained of its authenticity. So 
that, if the Prophecy of Antichrist, concerned tlie 
;^carly fortunes of the Christian Church, as our Ad-* 
versaries pretend ; and that, yet, the Church, most 
concerned, saw nothing of it, as was the case j 
Unbelievers will say, that no greater disgrace can 
befal PiioPHBCY than what these two things, when 
laid togettier, wjU occasign. 

?, Again, 
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2. Again, it is to be observed, that the IhfoN 
mation concerning Antichristj or the Man of sifi^ 
was not intrusted to St. John alone. It was Com* 
municated to other of the Apostles ; perhaps to all, 
for reasons we may easily collect ; certainly, to the 
great Jpostle of the Gentiles. Now St. Paul, in 
his second Epistle to the Thessalonians, combating 
a growing error then risen in the Church, " that the 
SECOND COMING of oiu' Lord was at hand,^ says, 
Let no man deceive you by any means :for that dey 
shall not comCj except there be a falling axvay firgti 
and that man of sin be first revealed^ the son ^ 
Perdition * . This is no obscure intimation tliaf the 
reign of Antichrist was at some considerable 
distance. But the ^ords which follow put the 
matter out of doubt : Remember ye 9Wt (says he) 
that when I was with yoUy I told you these things f 
and now ye hnaw, what withhoideth //«// He; 
might be recealed in his time. For the MrsTEiir' 
OF iniquity doth already work: only he, wkonm 
ietteth will let^ until he be taken Out of the way: 
and then shall that mocked one be recealed^. [" ' 

By tliis, it appears, that^the impediment, or let- 
to tiie revelation of Antichrist was something edrter- 
Kfif/.— *That spii-it of Pride, persecution, aind inipiety, 
\Vbich makes lip the Character of the MAn of sinJ 
was already breeding and fostering in the Church;, 
and were it not for an impediment without^ which' 
i\T)ifld take some time to remove, his appearance 
might have been soon expected. Tliis impedilnent; ' 
we see, St. Paul scruples to lay open by Letter; at" 

" " * Chap. il. ver. 3* t Ver. 5, 6, 7. 
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the-.sfune time, he reminds them, that, m bis Con- 
ver'sativ^ns with them, he had explained the secrete 
But surely, when his argument led him to it, he had 
smaU cau$e to decline a repetition, unless he thoti^t 
it dangerous to be put in writing. Such a reserve 
was not his wont, "On other occasions of precept 
and instruction, he inculcated what he would impress 
upon their minds, by frequent remonstrances and 
repetitions^ in season and out of season. We taiust 
conclude, • therefore, that something of great im* 
pprtance occasioned his reserve. And if this let 
to the appearance of Antichrist were the present 
"SxisrENCE OF THE RoMAN Empire, wc are not 
to wonder he should scruple to commit so dan*- 
gerous a secret to paper; He who, on all occasions^ 
was so cautious not to give offence to the civil 
JPower. And what would have been deemed so high 
a crime of State against immortal Rome, as to 
teach that her Dominion was to pass away ; and^ 
as an obstruction to the eternal Decrees of Pro- 
\idence, to give place to a Power still more tyran- 
nical and unjust ? 

Now, as the Papal usurpation arose out of the 
Ruins. of th^ Roman Empire^ and could have arisen, 
naturally, by no other means, we have great reason 
to believe, that the existence of this Empire was 
the very 4et and impediment so obscurely intimated 
by tlie prudent Apbsde^ 

However, he tells us, that the secret had been 
coinmunicated to the Churches* And probably it 
was one amongst the chief of those dangerous jn^ 
farqiationsi which, we learn from the history of the 

Primitive 
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Primitive Church, were kept, with all care> from £bc 
kjQOwledge of the Catechumens. 

What then would such a communication to the 
Church produce, but what it did produce^ a general 
Opinion, that the appearance of Antichrist was to be 
in the latter times? The Apostle^ wc find, when he 
combated the common error, that our Lord's second 
coming was at hand, employs this general opinion con« 
oerning Antichrist y to shew how much they were mis^ 
taken, by an argument to this purpose, ^^ You ac<* 
knowledge that Antichrist is to appear in the latter 
jtimes; now this Man of sin must be revealed before 
the second contijig ; consequently the second coming 
must needs be far off/* 

The late appearance of Antichrist was a doctrine 
80 universally received b the primitive Church, that 
it was like a proverbial saying amongst them ; and 
from thence St. John takes occasion to morali2£ 
on the Doctrine, and warn his followers against that 
spirit which, in after-times, was to animate the Man 
of sin. — ** Little cliildren," says be, " it is the M^ 
" time : and ye have heard tiiat Antidirist shall come : 
" even now there arc many Antichrists ; where* 
*' by yc know that it is the last time*f As mudi 
as to say, ^ye are fallen into tlie veiy dregs of time, 
as appears from that Antichristian &piiit which now 
so much pollutes tlie Churches: for you know, it 
is a common saying, that " Antichrist is. to come in 
those ivretched days'' The Apostle goes oh. to 
eoaploy the same allusion through the rest of the 
Epistle — He is Antichrist that denieth the 

* I John ii, 18. V \' 

w. Father 
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Father and the Son *. — Again— 7%w is that spirit of 
AxTiCHiEtisT, whereof ye hwoe heard thctt it should 
come ; and evenmnv already is it in the world f . — 
And again — Many deceivers re entered into the 
world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in 
thefte^h. UTiis is a deceiver and ahj Antichrist:|;. 
Where, we see, the appellation, Antichrist^ is em- 
ployed to signify an enemy of God and godliness in 
generalj by the same figure of speech that Elias was 
designed in those times to signify a Prophet; and 
Machely a Daughter of Israel ; and that, in these 
times, Judas is used for a Traitor, and Nero for 
* a Tyrant. But as t^ese converted terms necessarily 
suppose, that they originally belonged to persons of 
the like Characters, who had them in proper; so 
does the name Antichrist^ transferred by St. Johfi, 
.to certain of his impious Contemporaries, as ne- 
cessarily suppose, that there was one who should 
arise in the latter times, to whom the title eminently 
belonged, as marked out in the Prophecies by the 
proper name of Antichrist. 

This was not amiss to observe, because the Ad- 
vocates of the See of Rome have laid bold of these 
passages to shew, that Anttchrist was only a 
generic term for every enemy of God and godliness 
Whereas we Protestants insist, that it was the 
Proper name of one Grand Impostor ; not one by 
the individuality of Person, but. by the identity of 
Station, to be revealed in the latter Ages of the 
Church; and, after he had been foretold by^ nattje, 
that was applied generically, by the commonest 

♦ Ver, 22. t Chap. iv. rer. 3. J 2 Epist. ven 7. 

figure 
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figure of speech, to all who had any semblane^ fd 
hb Character. The oply. difference is, that Pio- 
phccy enabled the sacred writers to use the generio 
appellation, before the appearance of him who had 
It for his patronymic ; whereas, in the other dbses^ 
the generic term must needs come after the Person 
M'ho first bore it for his own name. 

From these places therefore of St. Paul and St 
John it necessarily follows, that the Antichrist or 
MAN OF SIN predicted by Both of them (his Person 
and Fortunes, more fully by the latter ; his Mer- 
chandise and TrqffiCf more minutely by the former) 
could not be the persecuting Emperors. 

Anotlicr very persuasive argument, that the An-* 
tichribtian P wer in question is the growth of these 
latter times, is te mysterious dar kness in which the 
enigmatic prophecies in the Apocalypse concerning 
ANTiCHnisT lay mvolved for many ages. A light 
indeed shining in a dark place, to the few sagacious 
observers of every age, but surrounded with so thick 
a darkness to all besides, that, despairing to penetrate 
the gloom, they consigned the Apocalypse to a ge* 
neral neglect, not without much uncertainty and 
doubt concci'ning its Author. But these latter times 
have seen the clouds and darkness gradually fly off^ 
and the light grow stronger and brighter as the fate 
of Antichrist approaches. Tiiis seems to be a 
fiurc evidence, tiiat die grand Impostor is of these 
times ; that he has advanced through several stages 
of liis Usurpation ; that tut) or three Ages ago his 
power was at the height ; tliat he^ is now past his 
mtridian^ aud hasting to liis decline ; and that sou^e 

iiiture 
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future Age, not very remote, will see his total de- 
structioa; and consequently the remaining obscu- 
rity of this famous book made manifest to all *• 

A third 

* A late Pptestanjt. Editor and Commentator of the 
New Testament, in reverence perhaps to the memory 
of Grptius, one of the brightest Ornaments of the Church 
or Sect to which this Editor belongs, contends, as that 
great mah had done before him, that the Church of 
jloME IS not Antichrist, We know what it was 
that induced Grotius to maintain that system ; it was a 
project of a comprehension long since out of credit, from 
a sense of its visionary impracticable nature : what it was 
that induced this learned man to revive it, a doctrine so 
injurious to the Protestant Cause, unless a mistaken fond^ 
ness for that excellent Person's Memory, I confess myself 

'utterly at a loss to conceive. 

However, he assures us, that the fanciful application 
of Antichrist to ih^.Chutch of Rom^j was ^rst made in 

. ^he Fourteenth^ ai^d Fifteenth Centuriep, by the Fran- 
ciscan. Monks : fron;i \vhpiii.^he §ays \the. Reformed 
Churches received it : ahd then.adds--^JBtt^ the tking z^ill 
hardly Jind credit zpith nien of sense, that in a barbarqm and 
unlearned age, the true key to the Apocalypse should be in* 
trusted' to these paltry Monksy destttiiteof letters^ and all 

* knowledge of Antiquity, and denied to thd whole Christian 
Church before, for Tiirteeuwlwle Ctrittiries tog'eiheff. 

^ J^o white-washcr of Popery could hav6. done better. - 
. In a HISTORY OF THINGS PAST, a»d rtecorded in:the 

. learned languages, the languages of the tirgesj the best 
Scholar, and most sagaciovis Critic without doubt bids 

., t . -^Sgr^ tamen apud cordatos fidiem inveniet, sectilo barbaro 

et indocto veram Apocalypseos clavem, per Integra tredecim 

'•sccula omnibus Chri&tianis occultatam, a Monachis ornni fiii- 

-••miarum et antiquitatura cognitione destitutis,* repertaftl nitiTse. 

..^()y^iTe»t. Gr«c. AmSt. 1752. Tom. IL pp. 891, S92. 

Vo L X. O fairest 
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A third Objection to this papal mterfH-etatioD, may 
be drawn from a Principle laid do^vni in the entrance 

on 

fairest for the best Interpreter: and the earlier he is to 
the subject, the better chance he has of 'being in the 
right. 

But in a Prophecy of things to coate^ foretold in 
all its circumstances, common tense assures us, that he is 
most likely to interpret best who lives latest, and comes 
nearest to the time of the completion. For he who hath' 
seen one part already fulfilled, apart which gives light to 
the remainder yet unililfillecl, will certainly be best able to 
Judge of the whole, and best understand to what object 
it capitally relates. 

The. most exalted genius, with the exactest knaw* 
ledge of Antiquity, and skill in Languages, could not 
enable the early Fathers of the Church to form any 
tolerable judgment of a thing at that time almost totally 
hidden in futurity ; especially if it were (as was the 
case here) in a matter of which the mind of man, foe 
want of the knowledge orexperience of any thing similar;^ 
could have no conception. 

On the other hand, the profoundest ignorance, in 
the want of all those accomplishments, could not hinder 
the most stupid Monk from seeing what was before his 
eyes, Antichrist in Pontificals^ and the Man of Sin arrived 
at his full stature. This extraordinary Personage he 
might know, by the mere information of his sent3, was 
the bloody tyrant foretold. 

On other occasions indeed, for wise and general 
purposes, it pleased Divine Providence to hide the great 
nipteries of the Gospeiyrom Me mise and prudent, and 
to reveal them unto Babes. But in this, the same dispei»- 
sation was necessary and unavoidable : And the Feak*- 
ciscAHS, without a miracle, had the honour of ttartinif- 

AKT|caKisv 
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on this Discourse, viz. That Miracles and Pro? 
phecies are the two great pillars o{ revealed Religion 5 

but 

Anticheist in his form, which, without a miracle, the 
Origens and the Chnjsostoms must hunt after in vain. 

But the pleasantest part of the argument is behind.—* 
If {says the learned Critic) we believe the Franciscans 
when they tell us, that the Pope is the Beast and the whore 
of Babylon, we must of necessity believe them, when 
thty tell us, that they themselves are the only ^iritual 
Brethren, the true Church, and that the single mark of the 
true Church is to live on alms, and to wear a strait and 
short capnchine*. Commend me to a Reasoner like 
this; a Reasoner on necessity. What! because that 
which the Franciscans saw before their eyes, and we see 
with ours, and so agree with them, that the Prophecy pf 
Paul and John concerning Anticheist was fulfilled in 
the Pope, therefore we must of necessity believe these 
same Monks when they say they are the true Church, 
though no Prophecy hath given us the marks either of 
them or their pretended church, unless it be in the Frogs 
that came out of the mouth of the Beast. — If you give 
a man credit for what he can prove, we are obliged, it 
seems, to give him credit for what he cannot. 

The Commentators of the present age, as living so 
much later than those Franciscans, have seen mote 
iharks of the Beast, as he grew more enraged ; fbr then, 
as the ppetsEud of his feUow-beast the Tiger, 

— ^e swelPd with angry pride, 
jind calPd forth all hts spots on every side — 

' *■ Qui vero Franciscaois credit, Pontificem Romanam esse 
beUuam et meretricem Babylonicam, iisdem etiam credat 
liBCESSE EST solos ffatres spirituales esse veram ecclesiam, et 
junicttm verse ecclesis characterem esse vivere pane mendicato, 
4jt ^estate arc turn brevenique cucullutn. p. 892. 
* . O 2 and 
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but raised in sucoession, each in its proper time and 
place. From whence it may be collected, that the 
ACCoMPLrsHMEXT ov Proph£ci£s bclongs to the 
latter times, just as the working of Miracles 
does to itie farmer : The use of Prophecies ftdfiiki 
being to strengthen the evidence of our Faith, from 
Miracles performed ; which a long intermission of 
many ages may seem to have impaired* To suppose, 
therefore, that the accomplishment of tliese Prophe- 
cies happened, and is to be sought for, in the Jirst 
ages of the Church, tends to cross and defeat the 
^acious '•purpose of the Founder ; while it takes 
away Prophecy from these latter times, ia which 
it is wanted, and gives it to the former, which stood 
in no need of it ; bestowing on some Ages a wasteful 
abundaiKC, and depriving others of a necessary 
s^^y. 

Thus, on the confessioa of our Adversaries, the 
head-quarters of Antichrist being fixed in Romei 

and^ 

and so have been able to give tlie most eonvincing proofr 
that he is the Inliabitant of the Seven Hills ; and in this 
the Protestant World has generally acquiesced. But does^ 
the sober part of it believe, that therefore the wariBh 
headed Interpreters of the -d(poca^p«c have discovered (as 
they pretend) the Martyrs, Saints, and Witnesses, 
persecuted and despoiled by the Scarlet Whore and 
her infernal Abettors, in their own Friends and Parties 
in Religion ? By no means. And why ? These In-? 
terpreters prove, in the most incontestible manner, that 
the Church of Rome is Antichrist; but we see they 
only fancy they have discovered the Objects of his rflge, 
in those who do honour to their Cause. 
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aijd, on the conviction of our senses, his tyrannicil 
and usurped Power being exercised in these latter 
times : We come more directly to the main question. 
Whether Antichrist be a Civil Power, or 
A Spiritual ? 

Tliat it was a Spiritual, we shall now evince, 
by the following reason^ : 

I . In these latter times y there hath been no Civil 
{K>wer in Rome, separate from an Ecclesiastical; 
but an Ecclesiastical only, which hath drawn after 
it a Civil. So that if Rome were the sea( of An- 
tichrist, and these latter times gave rise to his 
Usurpation ; and that, in these latter times^ there 
was no such civil power in Rome, but this of An* 
licbrist ; the consequence will be, that Antichbibt 
as such is a Spiritual or Ecclesiastical, and not. a 
Civil power. 

The thing which hath kept this controversy qn a 
creditable footing, is the two Powers changing hands 
as it were, and invading one another's provinces. 

So that when we urge the Papists with Antichrists 
having the marks of sl spiritual pozver^ and therefore, 
not the Imperial ; they reply, these marks may well 
be seen in a Power confessedly Civil, since the Em- 
perory like the Pope^ was always Pontifes Maanrnzts 
here; and very often, a god, or a Saint at leasts 
hereafter. 

When, on the other hand, they urge us with those 

marks of Antichrist which bespeak him a (^vil 

power ; we reply, that though the Popes essential 

power be indeed of the spiritual kind, yet he rightly 

O 3 weats 
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1 

^ears these marks of a secular ; since such a power 
he had annexed to his spiritual, (just as the Em- 
peror annexed a spiritual power to the civil) by 
his investing himself with a civil Dominion^ called 
St. Peter's Pat^nmony. 

2. So far in confutation of the System framed by 
Grotius, to facilitate the project of a visionary Com- 
prehension ; a system of real service to nothing but 
the Papal Tyranny. It is true, that the evidence 
here employed is only negative ; yet it com^s with 
a force, \duc-h no positive evidence can exceed. But 
to leave ho jsubterfuge for doubt, I shall close all 
with the other species, tlie proof positive^ taken 
from the Apocalyptic Character of this famous Per- 
sonage. 

3. Power is male or female indifferently. Hence 
the Power in question is sometimes siaid to be the 
attribute of the man of sin; sometimes, of the 
Scarlet Whore. A corrupt Church may be found 
either under a popular or monarchic government. 
Under a populai. One name and one personage 
would serve in enigmatic Prophecy, both for the 
Governor and Governed ; because they are all re- 
ciprocally one and the other : and such a Church 
might be commodiously represented by one single . 
Personage. But, under a monarchic or despotic 
Government, the Acts and Monuments of such a 
Church cannot be well represented but under Tzoo ; 
the Tyrannic Head and miserable Members, some- 
times suffering under, and sometimes, again, sharing 
in^ the Tyranny, 

On 
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Oft this account, there was a propriety and ele- 
gance in tiie occasional change of the Sex, by the 
sacred Penmen. Tlie Pope, as Usurper and Ty* 
rant in Christ's Kingdonzy is represented under the 
mak image of Antichuist or the man or sin; 
and the Church of Rome, whose cup of abomi- 
nations had debauched and intoxicated the world, 
under the Jhnale image of the Sgaulet Whore. 

And as this affords us the clearest proof, that the 
Antichristian Power in question is of the spiritual 
and not of the civil kind, I shall pursue the Vision 
in those famous Prophecies ^vhich presents the 
Christian Church under a female form ; first, in its 
celestial, native, purity ; and then, in its degenerate 
and apostate state. For, of all the emblematic 
Pictures in the Apocalyptic Visions, those two are 
the least ambiguous. 

In the xiith Chapter, a Woman comes from 
Heaven, ** clothed Mith the Sun, and the Moon 
** under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
*^ twelve stars : And she being with child, cried, 
^' travailing in birth, and pained to be delivered— - 
*^ And behold a great red Dragon, having seven 
** heads and ten homsy^nd seven crowns upon his 
'* heads. — And tlie Dragon stood before the Wo- 
*^ man, ^ which was ready t6 be delivered, for to 
^* devour her child as soon as it was born. And 
^^ she brought forth a man-child, who was to rule 
^* ail nations with a rod of Iron ; and the Child was 
^^ caught up unto God, and to his throne. Arid 
^^ the Woman fled into the wilderness, where 

O 4 '' she 
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^' she bad a place prepared of God, that they should 
" feed her there/-. — 

In the xviiith Chapter, an Angel says to John» 
^^ Com^ hitiier, I will shew unto thee the judgment 
** of the GREAT Whore, that sitteth upon many 
^^ Waters : with whom the Kings of the earth havie 
^' committed fornication, and the Inhabiters of the 
** earth have been made drunk with the wine of her 
*' fornication. So he carried me away in the spirit 
" into the wilderness : and I saw a Woman sit 
** upon a SCARLET-COLOURED Beast full of uames 
of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. 
^^ And the Woman was arrayed in purple and 
scarlet colour, and decked with gold and precious 
stones, and pearls, having a golden cup in her 
hand, full of abominations and iilthiness of for- 
nication. And upon her forehead was a name 
*• written. Mystery J Babylon the Greats the Mother 
*• of Harlots^ and abominations of the earth. And 
'* I saw the Woman drunken with the blood of the 
" Saints, and with the blood of the Martyrs of 
** Jesus: and when I saw her, I wondered with 
" great admimtion. And the Angel said unto me, 
*• Wherefore didst thou marvel? I will tell thee 
5* the Mystery of the Woman, and of the beast 
** that carrieth her, which hath the seven heads and 
*' ten horns. — And here is the mind which hath 
" Wisdom, the seven heads axe seven mountains 
*' on M'hich the Woman sitteth. — These shall make 
^* war with the Lamb ; and the Lamb shall ovei^ 
" co^le them/' 

Though 
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Though the two prophetic Visions, I have here 
transcribed, be foil of evidence concerning the for- 
tunes of ANTiCHRisTi and the fate of the Scarlet 
WhOre ; and that the Pope and See of Rome are 
xko other than the alias names of the Criminal ; ycdt 
our point being only to shew, that the Anti- 
CHRiSTiAN Power in question is a spiritual and 
not a civil Power, I have at present nothing to do 
with its various abominations, here sketched out, 
further than as some circumstances, concerning these 
abominations^ speak more fully to the general truth 
we are upon. 

The SAME Woman, who represents the Christian 
Peligion, we see appear in both the Prophetic Vi- 
sions ; — pure and immaculate when first let down 
from Heaven; but defiled and contaminated by a 
long commerce in the TFildemess of this world. 

In her Virgin-state we see her armed in the ce-*' 
lestial panoply of Faith and Knowledge; and|, 
(while in this state) like her Almighty Father, with^ 
out variableness^ or shadow of changing : expressed 
by her being clothed with the sun, crowned with 
twelve stars, and the moon under her feet. — She i3 
in labour with her first-bom, and pained to be &- 
livered; by which is admirably held out, the dangers 
and difficulties our holy Religion struggled with, 
in givhig birth to the infant Church, whom the 
Powers of tHis world stood ready to devour : strongly 
expressed by the great red dragon who stood before 
the woman ready to be delivered, for to devour her 
child as soon as it was born. Whose purpose was 
defeated by the ^^jptraordinary Providence of Heaven, 

wakeful 
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wakeful for its preservation : and her chilS, whose 
future fortune, we are told, was to rule all nations 
(when he had degenerated into a Tyrant) mth a 
rod of irony as soon as brought forth^ was caught up 
unto God, and to iiis throne. 

The Woman fled into the Wilderness, and was 
in safety there. I know no better reason for our 
being informed of this circumstance, than that, when 
the fortunes of the Church are resumed, as they are 
in tiie xviith Chapter, we might know where to find 
her; and, as she was so totally changed, to know her 
likewise when we had found her. In this Chapter, 
therefore, the Prophet is led into the Wilderness, 
and introduced to her presence, sitting upon a 
scarlet-coloured Beast, under the title of the great 
Whore, and branded in the forehead, as was the 
wont, in stigmatizing common Prostitutes. " Indeed 
her meretricious dress and equipage suflSpiently shew 
how much she was fallen from herjirst ^8ve. She 
is stript of all the ornaments which she brought 
down with her from Heaven ; and instead of being 
clothed, as at first she was, with the sun, and crowned 
with twelve stars, she is now arrayed m purple and 
scarlet colour, and decked with gold, and precious 
stones, and pearls : that is, Religion had now ex- 
changed those divine gifts and graces, with which she 
was first adorned by the Holy Spirit, for worldly 
wealth and gremdeur, to which she was arrived, 
by coming to a good understanding with her old 
enemy the Red Dragon, or Civil Power : Of 
whom having received the trappings of Sovereignty, 
^e soon after tore from him the Sovere^nty itself. 

A revolution 
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A revolution in her fortunes well expressed by her 
MOUNTING and riding the scarlet-coloured 
Beast, the same with tlie red Dragon ; as ap- 
pears fix)m the like number of heads and horm 
bestowed upon the Monster under each denoim« 
nation. Nay, to mark this identity die stronger, the 
Crowns which were on the se*oen heads of the red 
Dragon^ while he was Sovereign, and a Pei-secutor 
of the Virgin, are no longer found on the seoen heads 
of thte scarlet-coloured Beast, now deprived of So- 
vereignty, and become subject to the Scarlet Whore: 
Who having got the Beasty or degenerated CroU 
Power, at this advantage, rides him at her pleasure; 
atid, like another Circe, gives him of her Golden 
Cup, full of the Wine of her abominatiom, andflthi- 
ness of fornication, while she herself drinks 
the BLOOD of the Saints. — The Kings of the earth 
(says the Prophet) commit fornication with 
the Whore : i. e, in this impure mixture of the two 
Powers, civil and spiritual both become polluted ; 
the Civil uses Religion for an engine of State, to 
support Tyrai^tny ; and the Spiritual gets invested 
with the rights of the Magistrate, to enable her 

to PERSECUTE. 

But if we attend to the Prophetic I/mguage of 
St. John, we sbdl feee more cleeu-ly the beauty of 
this representation. His language abounds in a 
mixed phraseology y formed on the different natures 
of the two Dispensations : And expressive of ideas 
beonging, sometimes to the one, sometimes to the 
other system. Each of these sorts the Prophet em- 
ploys occasionally, as each best contributes to the 

force 
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force and elegance of bis discourse. So here, the 
Cup of fornication alludes to the degeneracy of the 
Jewish ; in which, the figurative name, for Ido- 
XATRT, was Fornication and Adultery. — The blood 
qfthe Saints alludes to the distressed condition of 
the Christian ; and more plainly signifies Persecu- 
tion for Opinion. These are the two great Re^ 
proachcs of all Religion, natural and revealed : and 
each was the peculiar Pest, the one of Judaistn, the 
other of Christianity. For IdoIiATRy violates the 
very essence of the Law, and Persecution defeats 
all the virtue of the Gospel. These two infernal 
Tyrannies the Prophet represents as the Assessors 
of the Scarlet Whore, now become Sovereign <rf 
the Earth. 

But if we w^ant to know the ingredients of this 
iochanted Cup, with which the Inhabiters of the 
earth have been made drunk^ St Paul will tell us. 
In bis account of the side-board of the great 
Whore, he tells us, that " In the latter times some 
** shall depart from the Faith9 giving heed to se- 
^ ducing spirits, and Doctrines of Devils ; speaking 
" lies in hypocrisy^ having their conscience seared 
** with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry, and com* 
'^ manding to abstain from meats, which God hath 
" created to be received*." In which words the 
Holy Spirit graphically describes, — the fVorship of 
Saints — the fobrication offolse Miracles — the in^ 
mention of Purgatory^ and the means contrived for 
eloping it — monkish atid clerical Celibacy — Pagan 
fasts — and Jewish distinction of meats. 

* 1 Tim. iv. 1, et seq. 

the 
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The last excess of thefFoman in purple and scarkt 
eoloufj after having intoxieated all others, is tiie 
getting drunk, herself — / saw the IVotnan (says tiie 
Prophet) drunken with the blood of the Saints^ and 
^}fh the blood of the Martyrs of Jesus. — In S£$ 
and hypocrisy the Whore began her reign ; an4 in 
PERSECUTION she filled up the measure of her 
Tyranny. Nothing now remained, but the combg 
vengeance of Heaven, when the ten horns, or 
the Civil Powers of Europe confederated, shalt 
hate the Whore^ and make her desolate and naked^ 
and shall eat her fleshy and burn her with fire *. 
But this being an unfulfilled Prophecy, a matter yet 
in the womb of Time, we make no further use of il; 
than just, by quoting it, to cultivate and encourage 
a disposition in the Rul£rs op th£ earth, to 
facilitate the great work which Providence hath 
ordained to bring to pass by their ministry. 

To conclude, I presume I have now performed 
what I undertook, (and it is all that is necessary 
for the support of the Protestant cause) viz. to 
prove, that Antichrist and the Scarlet Whore; 
ture a Spiritual Power; and therefore, no other 
than the Pope and Church of Rome. 
, One of tlie soberest as well as soundest Reasoners 
of this reasoning Age, who, free from the enthusiasm 
of party-zeal, carried with him to the study of Scrip- 
ture all the Philosophic liglit and precision, which 
he had learnt of his Masters, Locke and Newton 
(who themselves emp^yed the richest of their stores 
in the like sacred service) after having paid the closest 

* Chap. xvii. ver. 16. 

attention 
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attention to the predictions of the Apocalypst, hatb, 
as the result of all, been bold enough to put the 
truth of Revealed Religion itself on the reality 
of that prophetic Spirit which here foretells the de- 
solation of Christ's Church and Kingdom 
by Antichrist ; and the restoration of both to their 
original Purity and Power. *' If, (says he) in 
" THE DAYS of St. Paul ottd St. JohfJ, there was 
•* any footstep of such a sort of power as this in the 
" world ; or if there had been any such power in the 
** world; or if there was then any appearance of 
" probability, tliat could make it enter into the heart 
•* of man to imagine that there ever coulp be 
'^ any such kind of power in the world, much less 
•* in the Temple or Church of God; and if there be 
*• not NOW such a power actually and conspicuously 
•* exercised in the world ; and if any picture of this 
^* power, DRAAVN after the EVENT, cau now- 
" describe it more plainly and exactly than it was 
originally described in the words of the Prophecy ; 
then may it, with some degree of plausibleness, 
be suggested, that the Prophecies are nothing 
more than enthusiastic Imaginations •.'* 

* Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, by 
Dr. & Clarke^ Rector of St. James's, Westminster^ 
P»i8a. 
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ON THE RESURRECTION. 
, 1 Cor. XV* 17. 

IF CHRIST BE NOT RAISED, TOUR FAITH IS VAIN; 
YE ARE YET IN TOUR SINS. 

THUS it is, the holy Apostle concludes, in order 
to complete the Proof of the Miracle of the 
Resurrection, which he had supported just before, 
from human .testimony. " I delivered unto you 
■*' (says he) Jirst of all that which I also received, 
" how that Christ died — that he rose again — and 
** that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, 
^* After that he was seen of above five hundred 
^ Brethren at once : of whom the greater paif 
^' remain unto this present ; but some are fail^i 
*** asleep. After that he was seen of James ; then 
^^ of all tite Apostles. And last of all he was seen 
** of me also, as of one bom out of due time * *' 

Would we but ^ve reasonable attention to Holy 
Scripture, we should find, that it not only affords 

us 
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IBS Truth, but likewise points out to us the true 
way of fonning arguments for its support. Of 
wUch, tliese two passages of St. Paul, when laid 
togethd'y are a signal instance : Wherein he hath 
intimated the two conditions requisite to entitle a 
Miracle to the claim of our belief; and shewn 
that this of tlie Resurrection hath those two con- 
ditions; which we may expect to find in every 
Miracle that God is pleased to work, and to recom- 
mend to our belief : that is to say, i sU That it be 
of so high importance as to be even necessary to 
Revelation, and to the reli^ous Dispensation to 
which it belongs. And, 2dly, That this abstract 
importance and necessity be realized by human 
testimony. 

If common facts, actions within the verge of na- 
ture iMid human agency, come fully recommended 
to us by the attestation of knowiug and credible wit- 
neaies, nothing further is required to win the asjsent 
of reasonable men. No oae doubts that Augustus 
Csesar taxed the Roman Empire, or that Herod 
governed in Judea, because historians concur to 
support these facts, and there is no improbability, in 
the nature of things, to call them in question. But 
in the case of miraculous evetitSy the matter is 
widely different. The arrest and control of the 
laws of Nature, either mediately or immediately by 
tiieir Author, is a thing which uniform experience 
hath rendered so extremely improbable, as to ba* 
}ance, at least, the best civil testimony. And why ? 
— Actions within the verge of Nature and human 
agency, carry their visible causes along with them, or 

15 at 
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at least we require none, as knowing Jhey are in" 
trinsically there. But, in acts miraculous, the im- 
mediate efficient cause is extrinsical, and consequently 
doubtful And where men neither see nor perceive 
a causCy they conclude there is none ; or, in other 
words, that the report is false. So that when the 
whole Evidence of a miraculous fact is comprised 
in human testimony, and that fact contrary to 

UNIFORM EXPERIENCE, the PHILOSOPHIC miud 

will remain in doubt. 

But though, in all Miracles, the efficient cause 
be unknown ; yet, in those which Revelation recom* 
mends to our belief, the final cause always stands 
apparent. And if that cause be found so important 
as to make the Miracle necessary to the ends of the 
Dispensation, we have all we can require to entitle 
it to our assent. 

I can therefore conceive three cases, and but 
three, in which a Miracle^ offered to our considera- 
tion, can be thus happily circumstanced. 

I. When it is worked as the Credej^tial of a 
Messenger coming from God, with some gener;al 
Revelatbn to Man. 

II. When it is worked, to secure the vera- 
city of God's revealed Word, against an impious 
Power employing its authority, with a declared or 
professed purpose to convict the divine Declaration 
of falsehood. 

III. When the subject of the Miracle makes 
so essential a Part in the economy of the revealed 

Vol. X. P Dispensation, 
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Dispensation, as that without this miracle the whole 
must fall to the ground. 

Now, in all these Cases^ where we discern a great, 
an important, and a necessary purpose for ^n ex- 
traordinary interposition, an attestation to the truth 
of a Miracle^ by the same fulness of evidence which 
is sufficient to establish a natural fact, is sufficient 
to warrant our belief; who have the moral attributes 
of God to secure us from error. And here I pre- 
sume I have fairly given what Dr. Middleton and 
his Adversaries called upon one another to give ; 
and yet Both, in their turns, declined ; viz. a Crite- 
rion, to enable men to distinguish (for all the pur- 
poses of religious belief) true Miracles from false or 
doubtful. And no wonder they declined ; for both 
Parties were in the Class of those of whom Seneca 
speaks — Nesciunt necessaria, quia superva- 
Canea dedicerunt. 

The confining our belief of Miracles within these 
bounds, I apprehend, wipes away all the miserable 
sophistry of our pretended Philosophers,, both at 
home and abroad, against Miracles, from their 

heingCONTRARYTOGENERAL EXPERIENCEIN THE 
ORDINARY COURSE OF THINGS. At Icast the trtie 

Philosopher thought it did, when he made that strict 
inquisition into Truth, towards the conclusion of his 
immortal Work. — *' Though the common experi- 
^* ENCE (says he) and the ordinary course of 
" THINGS have justly a mighty influence on the minds 
** of men, to make them give or refuse credit to any 
'* thiog proposed to their belieft yet there is o:ne 
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" CASE, wherein the strangeness of the facts ' 
** .lessens not the assent to a fair testimony given 
** of it. For where such supernatural events are 

*' SUITABLE TO ENDS AIMED AT BY HiM who 

has the power to change the course of Nature, 
there, under such circumstances, they may be the 
FITTER to procure belief, by how much the more 
they are beyond or contrary to ordinary 
*' observation. This is the proper case of Mi- 
** RACLES, which, well attested, do not only find 
** credit themselves, but give it also to other truths^ 
" which need such confirmatio7i^.'^ 

Nor is the confining of the belief of Miracles 
within these bounds of a sufficient cause; less 
beneficent to Revelation, than it is subversive of the 
Philosophy in vogue. 

I. It will afford a strong mark of distinction be*- 
tween the Miracles claimed by the Revealed Reli- 
gions we call true, and those pretended to be worked 
"by the Deity, under Paganism ; for I M'ill venture tO 
affirm, tliat none of those were supported by any 
thing that looked like a sufficient cause. The most 
illustrious of them, and which hath had the fortune 
to gain credit with some Divines, was the eruption 
at Delphi to defeat and punish the sacrilege of 
Brennus: Now, in this case, there was so f ar fi'om 
bemg a sufficient cause for the interposition of the 
Deity, that there were sufficient causes why he should 
not interpose; such as rivetting men in their Ido* 
latry, by a visible protection of the most celebrated 

* Locke's Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
Vol. !!• Chap, of the Degrees of Assent, Sect. 13. p. "286, 
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of all their Oracles; and inflaming their Super- 
stitions, by persuading them tliat to dedicate immense 
and useless wealth in their Temples, was a matter 
pleasing to the Deity. 

» 

2. But principally, this restraint will give an im- 
mediate check to FRAUD and Superstition, in 
their full career to enslave a believing JVorld^ by the 
prodigies of Antichrist, uhose comi?ig hath been 
(as St. Paul foretold) after the working ofSatan^ with 
power, andsignSi and tying wonders *. How much 
this check is wanted to our nature, may be seen by 
that universal inbred infirmity of the human mind for - 
the Marvellous. This hath filled all ages with 
the monstrous births of Prodigies; in part con- 
ceived from our ignorance of Physics ; in part from 
. a ivanton and indulged imagination ; and in part 
from the pride of self-importance. However, cer- 
tain it is, that Prodigies and Portents are the fit- 
vourite as well as natural Issue of the uncultivated, 
the undisciplined Mind. And so great is the rage 
for that pleasure which the contemplation of mon- 
strous THINGS affords, that when we are no longpr 
able, in a season more barren than ordinary, to de- 
lude ourselves in good earnest, the Mind takes a 
wonderful delight in imposing on itself in jest. Hence 
that exquisite pleasure, at present so fashionable to 
indulge, in the tricks of Legerdemain; whict^ 
if performed with more than ordinary dexterity, turns 
us round again^to our serious delusions ; and tempts 
us to hope that the Juggler, who so deals with us^ 
mav indeed deal with the Devil. 

m 

* 2 Thess. ii. Q. ■ 

But 
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But should it so happen, that this Peiibrmer of 
\Vonders is less delighted with the honour of being 
tiiought a Conjurer, than they are with the pleasure 
of conferring it upon him, he has no way left, but 
to make his spectators as wise as himself, by reveal- , 
ing the secret resorts of his mystery. But from 
that moment the pleasure is at an end. 

Who can wonder then, that in their serious hours 
they should be as delighted to find Miracles in the 
works of Natiirey and as thankless to be unde- 
ceived ? 

- - - Pol me occidistis, amici 

- • - - . cui sic extort a voluptas. 

But when Religion is once of the Council, she 
takes the Delusion into her own keeping. — And the 
natural passion to Jind, meets with an equal, though 
less natural, passion to supply the Marvellous : 
Apd while the Fabricator of false Miracles improves 
simple Knavery into pious zeal, the enchanting 
pleasure of the delusion inflames natural folly into 
enthusiasm. And the two parties now acting in 
Bodies *, and frequently changing hands, produce 
^11 that niischief of superstition and fanaticism, 

which, but for the dull pains of Legendary fVriters, 

» ■ ' ... 

we should hardly have conceived possible to be 
effected. 

For if men be so ready to invent a prodigy with- 
out any otlier motive than the honour of spreading 

* San^ verissimum est, et tanqnam secretum quoddani 
naturae bominum animos, cum congregati sint, magis 
quern soli sint, aflectibus et imprcssionibus patere^ 

'4 

Bacon, Aug. Sc. L. 2» c. 3. 
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the wonder ; What must be their industry in the 
Trade, when Religion hallows the Manufacture ? 
And if, as hath been often seen, they not only find 
the materials^ but form them into shape ; that is, 
forge the Miracle under their own ministry : then 
their Persons become as holy as their Works : and 
their zeal to propagate the wonder rises in proportion 
to the interests of their own glory. If some be thus 
forward to mvent, there are others as ready to €f?i^ 
brace a'FALSE miracle. It sometimes sooths them 
in the errors, sometimes rivets them in the crimes, of 
their Religbn. Now it supports them against an 
opposing Sect, and now again enables them to 
triumph in their Own. In the mean time, all agree- 
ing that the Church once had this celestial Gift, and 
none knowing how they came to lose it, each Society 
of Religion concludes it to be still entailed upon 
them. 

Thus we see how every disorderly passion of the 
l^uman breast conspires to deform the fair face of 
Nature, and cover it vvitli prodigies and portents. 
This, indeed, should make Divines cautious, but it 
should not make Philosophers vain. For, even 
these great Personages know no more of nature than 
they see ; and all they see, if not a miracle, is yet a 
mystery. For (as the Poet sings) they 

- - - steal to Nature's Closet, and from thence 
Bring nought but vndecipheh'd Characters ; 

Characters fhat will inform them no more of God's 

natural J than they do of his moral, Government In 

the mean time, the Divine will be better instructed 

J5 in 
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in Both, if he be so wise to confine the belief of 
things supernatural within the bounds here pointed 
out. 

But before I proceed to a farther consideration 
of them, it will be proper to explain a restraint to 
which this general Proposition must submit. 

We have said, that Miracles, circumstanced as 
above, claim credit with every reasonable man. But 
from thence, we are not to conclude, that all Mira- 
cles^ not thus circumstanced, ^ve false. 

But then, it may be asked, For ^yhat end or pur- 
pose were those worked, which have not the common 
belief for tlieir object ; a point seemingly essential to 
the use of Miracles ; and without which, they appear 
to have been worked in vain ? 

The question is not impertinent, and will deserve 
an answer; which the following Case may possibly 
afford. 

Jesus having chosen his twelve disciples^ and 
given them power against unclean spirits^ to cast 
them out J and to heal all manner of sicknesSy and all 
manner of disease *, sends them forth to proclaim 
tlie Gospel, under the following Commission — " Go 
" not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any 
** City of the Samaritans enter ye not. But go 
** rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
^* And as ye go, preach, saying, The Kingdom of 
" Heaven is at Jmnd. Heal the Sick, cleanse the 
** Lepers, raise the Dead, cast out Devils : freely 
'* ye have received, freely give. — Ye shall be brought 

* Matt. X. 1. 
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** before Governors and Kings for my sake, for a 
testimon}^ against thpm and Um Gentiles. . But : 
when they deliver you up, take no thought how, 
** or what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speakj 
" but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
" you *r 

In the execution of this work, the aid and ^-' 
sistance of two distinct species of Miracles is pro- 
raised : The curing th^ir hearers of all diseases atuf 
infirmities ; and the defence of thetnsehesy by the 
Spirit of the Father speaking in them. In the first, ^ 
the Disciples were Agents ; in the other, they were 
only passive. The first, as Credentials of tt^ir. 
Mission, was objected to the belief of those con- 
cerned with their Message : I'he other was only of 
the nature of a promise and instruction to themselves ; : i 
w ith which, no otliers haying to do, it was not ob- 
jected to their belief. From hence arose the dtf- . , 
ference, and not from th^ Missiojiarie^ bejng active 
in the one species of Miracles, and passive in the. 
Other. For though the passive Miracle here wsisi 
not thus objective^ yet the like Aliracle on the day 
of Pentecost zcas. The rcasqn in eaph case is obvir 
ous : on the day of Pentecost, the Disciples spoke 
with tongues ; which being a sensible Miracle, be- 
came their Credential : here, they only spoke wiiff 
discretiany which they might; do without a Miracle^ 
and was tl^erefore confine^ to their own use. 

In this ca^e, then, we have a true Miracle ?iot 
objective to the belief of others : which yet, as we 
3hall now see, was not worked in rain. 

♦ From ver. 5th to 20th inclusive. 
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The Disciples, when sent out upon tliis Mission, 
Jaad a very imperfect idea of the Gospel; and an 
absurd conception of the office of the Mcsmh. For 
the removal of their spiritual blindness, they were 
to wait (so the economy of the Dispensation re- 
quired) till Jesus, on his ascension, should send 
amongst them the Spirit of truths who was to teach 
them all things. In the mean time, they were 
under the more immediate direction of their Master j 
who, occasionally, corrected their mistakes, as cir- 
cumstances, in their attendance, on him, made it 
necessary* 

Amongst their capital Prejudices were the fol* 
lowing-T— That the Gospel of Jesus concerned only 
the Jews, and the Orthodox Race of Abraham. In 
tliis error they would be much confirmed on the 
very opening of their Ccmmissioni which expressly 
forbids them to address themselves either to the 
Gentiles or the Samaritans *. 

They were possessed with an Opinion, that the 
Jewish ceremo7iial Law was perpetual ; as appears 
,from the Btory of Peters Vision. 

They had no conception that the reign of the 
Jkfeasifik could be any other than a temporal Do- 
minion ; as appears by their addresses to their 
Master for Preferment, and by their squabbles 
amongst themselves for Superiority, 

Overrun with thesie mistakes and errors, they were 
not to be left tq themselves, when first sent from 
under the wiqg of their Master, who had enough to 
^o to prevent the mischiefs -(* arising from them, 

* Ver, 5, 6. t See Luke ix. 54 — 56. 

even 
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even while tliey were constantly attendant on hu; 
person. 

So that these men appear to be very unfit In- 
struments to preach the Gospel : As indeed they 
were ; and therefore, on the present occasion, not 
employed in tliat service. For this their first Mis- 
sion was not to preachy but only to proclaim the 
Gospel — that the Kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand^. 

This was all they had to do. Yet having tlic 
supernatural power of working Miracles, CredaUials 
which proved that what they had to say came firom 
God, and being, at the same time, vain and pre- 
sumptuous, the natural effect of their blindness, they 
would be strongly tempted to exceed their Com- 
missiony when called before Kings and Magistrates ; 
and, instead of proclaiming the approach of their 
Master's Gospel, would be too ready to preach 
their own. Such was the danger : The difficulty 
of preventing it is apparent : Jesus, therefore, with 
admirable provision, forbids them to think of any 
studied defence in this critical juncture ; for that 
they should be supernatiirally supplied by the 4SJc^inV 
of the Father speaking in them f , with all that 
w^as fit and proper to be said on the occasion. 

But then, it may be further asked, — " As this 
Miracle was worked only for the use of the Mission, 
and worked almost as soon as promised f What 
occasion for the previous intimation ; or for having 
the intimation recorded ? *' To this I answer, 

ist, A promise made^ not only set their minds at 

♦ Ver. 7. t Ver; 20. 

case 
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ease concerning the consequences of their predi- 
cation ; and gave them full liberty to attend to the 
principal part committed to their charge ; but the 
prohibition accompanying it prevented their mixing 
th^ folly of their own mistaken fancies witli the ia- 
spired Apology of the Holy Spirit. 

2. The promise tvas recorded for an internal 
mark of the divinity of our Religion ; with which 
marks the Holy Spirit hath, in great variety and 
abundance, adorned and supported the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the only Rule of Faith. And by thus re- 
cordingy it is now, indeed, become (what it was not 
at the time of working) the reasonable object of our 
belief. 

And now to proceed to our general subject, and 
consider the three cases more at large. 

I.* First, " When a miracle is worked, as the 
Credential of a Messenger coming from God 
with some general Revelatio7i to Man, w^e may 
safely give it credit, as such a Credential is not 
below the occasion, but even necessary to accomplish 
, the purpose intended.'* 

To understand the necessity of this means to 
so important an end^ we must consider. That though, 
indeed, the Miracle is to be estimated on the nature 
of the Doctrines for whose confirmation it is worked ; 
so that if the Doctrines be worthy of God, we may 
be assured (as his goodness will not suffer us to be 
navoidably led into, and kept in error) that such a 
supernatural tcork is the operation of his hands ; 
and that> if unworthy of him^ it is the delusion of 

men 
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men or other more malicious Agents : Though in 
this view, I say, the nature of the wtcommon ope^ 
ration must be estimated on the nature &f thi:- 
Doctrhies ; yet the immediate original of the Doc- 
trines (though not the truth of them) can be only- 
known by the extraordinary xvork which doth, or 
doth not, accompany the publication of ttiem. 

For it does not follow, in any case, that wliat is 
simply worthy of God, comes therefore immediatdvy 
and in an extraordinai-y way, fron> him : because \i^ 
Jinow not to what heights of moral knowledge evetf 
the unassisted understanding may arrive. Nor doth 
our full cxpei'ience, that all tlie Wisdom of Greece 
and Rome comes infinitely short of the Gospei, 
therefore prove, that the Gospel was sent imme- 
diately from God. We can but ill guess what may 
be produced by a studious Mind, assisted by a 
vigorous temperament, and happy organization of 
the body, when a variety of other aids, from tlie 
natural climate, and tlie civil state of Dberty and 
literature, concur. 

The amazement into which Sir Isaac Newton's 
Discoveries tlirew the learned World, as soon as it 
was able to comprehend them, sufficiently shews what 
Jittle conception it had, tliat the natural faculties 
of Man could rise so high, and spread so wide. 

Indeed, when the divinity of the Gospel was 
thought to be proved ; or, to speak more properly, 
when it was taken for granted ; then, we accustomed 
oyrsclves to form a conclusion, such as it was, from 
the experience we had of its innate excellence, that 
this System could be only of divine Original. 

Yet 
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Yet ttiis, at best, is but what the Logiciaas caU 
an argument ad igmrantiam. Strictly speakiii^ 
there is no gix)und of religious belief strong enough 
to bear so great an interest, but that wliich rises 
from MiRACLESi worked by the first Preachers of 
a new Religion, in confirmation of their Mission. 
Miracles^ and Miracles alone, invincibly prove that 
that Doctrine, which was seen to be worthy of God, 
did indeed Qome mmediately from Him.-r-Such was 
the sentiment of that great man *, whose words we 
have quoted above, on another occasion — ^^ This 
(says he) is the proper case of Miracles, which, 
wdll attested, do not only find credit themselves, 
but give it also to other truths which need 
" such cof^rnmtion'' 

It is true, that, to all this, it has been said, and, 
because it could not be proved, it has been saicl agaiu 
and again, that we move in a vicious circle, when, 

1. First, we prove the Miracle by the Doctrine: 

2. And then again, the Doctrine by the Miracle. 
And it is true, had I used th6 word Doctrine 

in the same sense in both Propositions, I had cer- 
tainly comnpiitted this paralogism. But I have not 
done so. The wordy in the first Proposition, sig- 
nifies, a Doctrine agreeable to the truth of things^ 
and demonstrated to be so, by iidttiral Reason. In 
the second Proposition, the zcord is used to signify, 
a Doctrine immediately , and in an exti^aordinary 
rnanner, revealed by God, So that here is no vicious 
return^ and nothing proved : It is the gradual pro- 

^ Locke. 

cession 
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cession of two truths, till the whole argument be 
completed. They give, indeed, noutual assistance 
to one another ; not by Either's taking back, when 
its turn was served, what it had given ; but by Both's 
continuing to urge what they continued to hold, for 
their mutual support. 

This Charge, therefore, against the integrity of 
the Reasoning, is founded in a gross mistake. 

A mistake which has encouraged the same un- 
designing men to propagate another ; viz. that if is 
not Miracles^ but the Natures of the moral and 
religious Doctrines^ in which the true Proof of 
their Divinity consists. 

Into this absurd tenet, some (as we intimate) may 
have been betrayed by tliemselves; but the far 
greater part, I am persuaded, have designedly be- 
trayed otiiers : while they themselves saw the de- 
structive consexjuences, and liked the Principles 
the better for those consequences. For, aiming to 
reduce Curistianity (which they professed to 
believe) to a mere Republication of the Re- 
xiGioN OF Nature ; this way of reasoning, — 

The Doctrines taught are worthy of God, and 

therefore arc of God," — ^affords as good a foup- 
dation for tlie rjspublication of tlie Religion of 
Nature, as it did for the first promulgation 
of it. 

Now Christianity may be (I ought rather to 
say, is) understood in two senses ; either as a Re- 
publication of the Religion of Nature ; or as 
the Revelation of a new Religion ingrafted upon 
that bf Nature. 

Let 
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Let us see then how this argument stands, upon 
either foundation. 

1. Christianity, a Republication of the 
Religion of Nature, is wortliy of God ; and there- 
fore comes from him : i. e. is truey or agreeable to 
the nature of things. 

2. Christianity, a Revelation of a new 
Religion, ingrafted upon that of Nature^ is worthy 
of God, and therefore comes from him ; i. e. is true^ 
or divine. 

1 . The conclusion of the first Argument, from 
the xvorthiness of the Doctrine, that it is agreeabk 
to the nature of things, we see, holds ; and infers 
all that a Republicator ought to infer from it; 
and, for the credit of his understanding, I will pre-^ 
8ume to say, is all he would have inferred from it : 
For, if Christianity were only such a Republication^ 
it is reasonable to suppose, it was republished in 
the same manner that it was at first published ; that is 
to say, by innate impressions, and abstract prin- 
ciples. 

2. The conclusion of the second Argument, from 
the worthiness of the Doctrine, is impertinent and 
false; for the divinity of Christianity, which the 
Revelationist would have to be inferred from 
it, is not inferred. 

On the whole, therefore, we conclude, tliat the 
only solid evidence that a Doctrine, worthy pf God, 
did immediately come from him in the manner 
pretended, is, that the Messenger of the new Re- 
Kgion had the Credential of Miracles to produce. 

And 
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And beret, ia coofinoatjon of all that hatb been 
s^ let me observe, that Divine wisdom, on the 
propagatioD of a new Religion, bath so strictly ap- 
propriated Miracles tor the Credentials of a Mes- 
senger sent^ that John the Baptist, the Precursor 
of thb Messenger, with tidings of his near approach, 
If orked no Miracles. Yet iiad Miracles been only 
M orked, according to a nevi-fangled notion^ to make 
j|^ Multitude attentive^ no one had more need of 
. Aliracles than John the Baptist But Cu&vsostom 
;. seems to have understood Revelation better th^n 
, these modern Divines, when he supposes that even 
Jesus himself worked no Miracle till after his Bap- 
* tism; i. e. till the time that he addressed himself to his 
. Mission^ and bad need of his Cjedentials ; and such 
,a need it was, that he himself says of the unbelieving 
Jews, If I had not done amongst ihem the works 
^hich none other Man did, they had not had sin *1 

II. ^' The second Case, in which a Miracle is so 
circumstanced as to claim tlie belief of reasonable 
men, is, when it is worked to defend and secure the 

, veracity of God's revealed word, against an impious 
blasphemer of it, who employs all his powei* to dis- 

. credit and defeat it/' 

This is an occasion as impoitant, and even more 

, necessary, than that in the first Case. For thoug^, 

^ without the attestation oi Miracles y the Religion sc^d 
to be intrusted to the first Teachers of it, can never 

^ be clearly proved to be an extraordinary Revelation 
from God, yet doth not that Want imply, in itselfj 

. • ♦ John XV. 24. ::i 

the 
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^fhe contrary. But in the Case in hand, the neglect- 
ing to interpose tmraculously^ when nothing but Huch 
an interposition can secure the honour of the Predic- 
tion, destroys all pretensions to the tru^ of that 
Revelation in which such Prediction is found* 

Hence we conclude, that in this Case too> a Ml^ 
racky well attested by human authority, is one of the 
most legitimate objects of belief. 

Of thb kind was the supernatural interpositi§a 
which defeated the malicious purpose of Juliak to 

REBUILD THE TeMPLE AT JERUSALEM. Here 

• every thing concurs to make it a fit ^xample of the 
Credit due to a Miracle of the second Class. — 
Jesus had foretold that the Jewish Temple should . 
never be rebuilt: Julian was determined to give 
the lie to the Prediction. For this purpose, he eni- 
ployed every means that the Master of the World . 
could put in use. Yet the design, after infinite pre- 
parations for the speedy accomplishment of it, was 
suddenly defeated, without any change in the pur- 
pose of Julian, or in that of the Ministers he em- 
ployed. Of which no possible reason can be as- 

. signed, but what the concuiTcnt, and ^t that tim« 
uncontradicted, evidence of Contemporaries and 
Eye-witnesses of the best credit, both Pagans and 
Christians, have given at large ; namely, that when 
Alypius, Julian s favourite Minister, a man active, ab!e» 
tnd determined, and bearing the same hate to the 
Christian name with his Master, had, by the imperial 
command, set himself to the vigorous execution of the 
work, in which he had all the assistance the Gover- 
nor of the Province could afford him, honible balls 
Vol. X. Q of 
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of fire breaking out near the foundations of the old 
ruined Temple, did, witb frequent and reiterated 
attacks, soon render tlie f)lace inaccessible to tlie 
scorched and blasted workmen ; the viclorious ele- 
ment continuing, as it were, resolutely bent to drive 
them to a distance, as often as they approached to 
renew their labour. So that Alypius, struggling in vain 
against tlus obstinate resistance, was at length forced, 
i#rery despair, to give over the Enterprise. 

Now from this Miracle, worked by the Almighty 
himself, for the most important end, no honest man, 
nvitbout the highest unreasonableness, can withhold 
his assent. But this matter has been discussed at 
IfiMTge*; and with such Evidence, that there would 
be no hazard in staking the whole credit of Chris* 
tianity on its truth f . 

III. " We come now to Uie third Case, where 
the subject of a Miracle makes so essential a part 
in the economy of the revealed Dbpensation, as to 
give it its completion ; the want of which would 
destroy the whole, and render it vain dind fruif less.'' 

* See a Discourse concerning the Earthquake and 
fiery Eruption which defeated Julian's attempt to rebuild 
thfe Temple at Jerusalem ; in vol. viii. of this collection. 

t I say this with the greater confidence, since, when 
this book, by command of a wery eminent Personage in 
Frtmce, was directed to be translated into that language, 
for the use of the despisers of Miracles, the Philoso- 
phers, as they aro pleased to call themselves, these men 
promised their disciples a speedy confutation of it as soon 
as it should appear. It did soon appear: when their 
silence shewed no kind of disposition in them to keep 
their word. 

This 
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This will Ibe best illustrated in the Miracle of 
the Resurrection : which, because it will return 
us back to our text, and keep us there, will deserve 
a more particular disquisition. 

Jesus, as hath been explained elsewhere, had a 
two-fold Character : the one, of a Messenger from 
God simply, with the tidings of salvation : the other, 
of iBt Messenger promised, under the title of the- 
Messiah. His credentials, under each of these Cha- 
racters, were Miracles. Those worked by hirn 
in his life, as Credentials, referred to a divine' 
Messenger simply : that of the Resurrection^ at his 
death, respected his other Character, oi Messiah, or 
a divine Messenger promised. And the necessity of 
this Miracle niay be seen even from hence, that the 
ancient Prophecies had foretold it. 

They had said, on the one hand, tliat the Messiah 
should be exposed to afflictions and distresses ; to 
all the miseries of life ; and to a violent and un- 
timely deatk On the other hand, they had said, 
that the work should prosper in his hands; that 
he should triumph over all his enemies, and raise 
and establish an everlasting Kingdom. The con- 
tradiction in these accounts, if the promised Reign 
be understood as temporal, shews, it niust be in- 
terpreted of a spiritual Kingdom in Heaven. But 
this latter could not commence while Jesus lay 
under the dominion of the Grave. He must of ne- 
cessity, therefore, be raised, by the power of the * 
Father, from the Sepulchre. And this is what 
St. Peter means, when, speaking of the Messiah, 
he says, — fVhom God hath raised up, having loosed 

Q a the 
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tke pains of death ; because it was kot possibxe 

THAT H£ SHOULD BE HOLDEK OF IT *. 

Again, The very nature of the Christian Du- 
pensatUm likewise required of necessity the Resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead. . Christianity is the 
nestoration of lapsed and forfeited Man, to life and 
immortality, finom the power and dominion of Dmth. 
But the course of human nature continuing the same» 
after this restoration, which it held before; and 
Death still visibly existing, though it had lost its 
sting, there seemed to be need of some sensible evi- 
dence, to evince tiie ti'uth of this entire changp of 
the Order of things. 

And this Restoration being procured at the price 
of the death and sufferings of Christy sacrificed on 
the Cross ; when the price was paid, and paid thus 
visibfyi the nature of the compact demanded, tliat the 
Jbienefit ^hoidd be as visibly possessed and enjoyed ; 
mid both one and the other openly exemplified in 
the same Person. If the Hedeeher himself was 
not seen to enjoy the fruits of the Redemption 
procured; what hopes had remained for the rest 
of Mankind ? Would not the natural conclusion 
have been, that the expedient of Redemption, by die 
death and sacrifice of Jesus, bad proved inef<- 
.^tual ? This is the conclusion which St. Paul 
himself makes, in my Text, If Christ be not 
EAisED, youii Faith is vain; ye are tet 
IN Toua sins: so necessarily connected, in his 
opinion, was this Miracle with the very essence of 
the Christian Religbn.- But now (adds the 

• Actsii. S4« 
* Apostle) 
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Apostle) is Christ risen^ and become the pibst 
Fruits of them that skpt ; L e. His Resurrectim 
is the thing which both assured and sanctified all that 
were to follow. For the Jewish Jirst Jruits^ to 
^ hich the expression allodes, were of the nature^ 
and secured ihepknty, of the approaching Harvest- 
Having thus explained the several natures of tht 
THREK CASES, in which a Miracle will deserve the 
credit of all reasonable men ; before I proceed fur** 
ther in the last, the proper subject of this Db« 
course, let me make one general observation that 
concerns them* all. — In thefrst case, it is necessary 
that God, the Author of every arrest of Nature in 
its established course, should use tlie ministry of his 
Messengers in that service, since Miracles are tho 
Credentials of their Mission. But in the other two 
cases, it seems more agreeable to the diguity of their 
several occasions, that the Miracles should proceed 
immediately and directly from Himself, as we see 
tliey did in the exaimples given of those of theise* 
cmd and third class : the defeat of Julian, and the 
Hesitrrection of Jesus, being both worked by his 
Almiglity Hand in Jerusalem itself. 

But, to go on again with the Miracle of tlie Re^ 
- surrcction, the necessity of which hath been fully 
explained 

Now, / in matters of Religion, as that which U 
necessary in one view, is never without its tises and 
erpediencies in another, permit me, in a few words> to 
illustrate this tnith, a truth of so much importance 
before I come to the fiecessity. Tlie heathen World 
bad a general notiott^f aauik&r l^h^ But the uz- 

Q 3 SUBRECTIOK 
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8UBR£CTJ0N of tbb mortal Body never once en- 
tered into their ima^ation. It is true, some modem 
writers have been misled to think otherwise^ by an 
imperfect view of the famous Stoical renova* 
TiON : which, however, was so far from bearing any 
likeness, or yielding any support, to tlie Christian 
BESURUECTiON, that it is absolutely destructive of 
it. The Sages of antiquity had discovered many 
qualities in the human Soul, which inclined tliem to 
conjecture that it might survive the Body. But 
evfery property they knew of Matter led them to 
conclude, that, at the separation of the two consti- 
tuent, parts, the Body was finally dissolved into the 
Elements out of which it rose. And th^t sect oif 
Philosophy, which most favoured and cultivated the 
Doctrine of the immortality of the Soulj considered 
the Body only as its Prison, into which it was thrust, 
by way of punishment, for its pre-existent crimes ; 
and from which, when it had undergone its destined 
penance, and purgation, it was to be finally delivered 
and released. Nay, so little did the Doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the Body enter into their most 
improved conceptions, that when at Athens, the very 
seat of Science, St. Paul preached Jesus and the 
Resurrection^ they took the second Enunciation to 
be, like the first, a new Divinity, a certain goddess 
called Anastasis *. 

With 

♦ This is Chrysostom's opinion of the matter. But 
Bentley tells us, that they too welt understood the notion 
of a resurrection, to think it a goddess. — Which of the 
two Doctors was likely to be best acquainted with the 

genius 
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With all these prejudices, so unfavourable to the 
resurrection of the body^ nothing less Aan the «* 
durance of the best-attested Miracle in confirmation 
of it could have reconciled the Gentile World to th^ 
credibility of so incredible a Doctrine. This may b^ 
said with the streater confidence, since St Paul him- 
self, on this occasion, appears to have been of th^ 
same opinion. For when he had rectified their mis,^ 
take concerning Jestis and the Resurrection, and had 
given them a precise account of the Doctrine 6f the , 
Gospel, in which he explained to them, that the re- 
surrection meant a resurrection of the dead^^ he adds 
— tthereqf God hath given AssvRAi^CTy in that hk 

HATH RAISED Jesus from the DEADf* 

Thus iiath this capital Miracle, the seai of our 
Hedewptiony all the evidence for its truth, which c^n 

aris^ 

geaius and state of Paganism, when St. Paul preached at 
Athens, must be left to the judgment of the Header* 
This at least is certain, that the reason the latter Doetofr 
gives, why the Athenians could not mistake Anastasis for 
a goddess, because they too well understood the notion of 
a resurrection, is a very bad one, since they had no notion 
of it at all, unless they mistook (which is very nn- ^ 
likely), as the learned Doctor seems to have done, the. 
Stoical renovation for the Christian resurrection : or if 

I 

they did mistake it, so gross an error could never hinder 
them from committing a less, the mistaking jinastasis 
for a goddess. They werc undoubtedly well acquainted 
with many other moral entities (whatever was the case 
here) ; yet that did not hinder them from turning these 
entities into goddesses, whenever dire Superstition drove 
or invited them to seek aid from uezv Divinities. 

* Acts xvii. 32. t Ver. 31. 

Q4 
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nxise either from . its necessity er its use. It was 

proclaimed b)* tlie public decrees of tlie Father; 

and accomplished to verify the Character of die Son, 
and facilitate the progress of his Gospel. Causes 

so important, that we can conceive none more wor- 
thy the care of the Lord of tlie Universe ;. viz. than 
(bat vihat had been promised should be fulfilled ; 
and what was now preached, should be miraculously 
confirmed. 

After so strong internal evidence to prove it right 
and Jit to be done^ all that was wanting to establish 
it was tlie external, to prove it actualbf done- And 
this St Paul, as we have seen above, pours out with 
a very liberal hand. 

It hath been observed, that a Miracle^ which 
would claim credit with us^ must, besides the evi-r 
dence of human testimony, (which it hath in com- 
mon with natural facts) have a strong internal cvi* 
dence likewise, containing the use, expedience> and 
necessity of the operation. But when once this in^* 
ternal evidence is given, it has the advantage (rf a 
natural fact, in the force wherewith the external con- 
cludes. 

I will explain my meaning. — When the Wit^ ; 
messes to a common fact vary, in unessential cir- . 
cumstaqces, from one another, it is sometimes, 
tliough not always, a diminution to its credit. For 
human testimony being that on wjiich alone it stands; . 
whatever impeaches that, weakens the credibility of 
the fact, But, in an ^cimiraculousy tlie first ground 
of its stability being its internal Evidence, when 
huppysQ testii^Qny hath realized that, such variety 

takes 
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takeB little from its credit, which stands upon tbOBe - 
two aupports : the testimony tiiat the tiling was done, 
resting on die stroi^ foundation, that it waift fit and 
necessary to be done. 

So faf as to tlie difference which arises from the 
natirfe of things. Another arises from the situa- 
tion of the Reporters. — Witnesses to « miraculous 
fact well understand that the ground of its credit 
lies in the fitness and necessity of the thing. Such 
Witoesses, therefore, when recording their own 
knowledge, will be naturally more indifferent in 
arraii^ng circumstances ; from the want of which, 
a variation amongst several Witnesses to the same 
fact often arises. While those who speak to a com- 
mon fact, knowing all its support consists in the 
veracity of their evidence, will be more intent to * 
preserve their credit, by a studious attention to the 
numeration and order of all its circumstances. 

This will shew us the unnecessary pains which some 
late Defenders of this Miracle have taken, against 
the attacks of Infidelity. — Licentious Writers thought 
tliey had discovered some discordances or contra- 
dictions in the evidence of the four Evangelists coa^ 
ceming it : Jesus (as they say) after his resurrec- 
tion appearing, by the te^imony of this Evangelist, 
at the same moment of time, to one person, and, by 
the testimony of that Evangelist, to another person : 
an objection that might seem to Imve weight against 
a feet standing only on the foot of a natural adven- 
ture, and having no reasons of necessity or conveni- 
ence to support the testimony. 

JJow these defenders of Religion took th6 cas6 as 
'■''■' theic 
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their Adversaries were (leased to give it to them ; 
they confined themselves to inquire into the repre- 
sented fact, as if it had beeti one of a mere civil kind, 
and supported only by eMeimal evidence^ the tes- 
timony of witnesses. 

No wonder such defences should be, as in rea- 
lity they have been, very unsatisfactory. Whereas, 
had the Advocates of Religion first inquired into the 
nature of the fact, and shewn, that one that is mira- 
culous, and has a claim to our credit, stands on a 
wider and more complicated basis than mere human 
testimony ; that this of the Resurrection in parti- 
cular is thus supported ; that it rises on the strong 
foundation of Necessity ; that is to say, that it ful- 
filled the Jewish Prophecies, and completed the 
Christian Dispensation ; had they done this, I say, 
the dilliculties springing from' these minute differ- 
ences, in the sacred Historians, with regard to the 
precise time and place of Jesus s several appearances 
after his resurrection, would have vanished and dis- 
appeared ; and the dignity of the Evidence for the 
Christian Faith \vould have been secured from the 
dishonour of its being forced to stoop to the low and 
trifling criticisms on words and phrases, often in- 
volved in dark and intricate nothings : then, I say, 
these Defenders would have seen that St. Paul hath 
chalked out a better and nobler, as well as shorter and 
clearer Demonstration of this important truth ; who, 
when he had said, in the words of my Text, IJ Christ 
be not raisedy your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your 
sins, adds, But now is Christ risen from the dead^and 
become the first fruits of them that slept. And 

having 
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having thus by internal evidence shewn the necessity 
of the Miracle, he realizes the fact externally^ by a 
cloud of witnesses y but given with becoming dignity, 
in the gross, — " He v/as seen of Cephas, then of the 
" twelve. After that he was seen of above five hun- 
** dred Brethren at once : of wlK)m the greater part 
** remain unto this present; but some are fallen 

asleep. After that he was seen of James ; then 

of all the Apostles,*' &c. 
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Psalm xli. i, 2, 3. 

DlESSED is he that CONSIDERETH THE POOR 

THE LORD WILL STRENGTHEN HIM UPON 

THJE BED OF LANGUISHING: THOU WILT MAKE 
ALL HIS B^D IN HIS SICKNESS. 

WH E N the observance of God's commands^ 
under the Jewish Law, was rewarded with 
temporal blessings, the sanctions of that Law were 
so divinely adjusted, that the various duties, and the 
various rewards annexed unto them, had a beautiful 
analog}^, and bore a fitting relation to one another. 

Thus a zeal for the interests of their God and 
King was rewarded witli the possession of the pro- 
niised land : ohsevvawce of the sabbatical rest, with 
fertility and abundance : duty and obedience to 
Parents, the immediate authors of our being, had 
the promise of long life: and pity and compassion' 
to the Poor is here said, in my text, to bring down 
tbe ' extraordinary comfort and support of Heaven 
in 3ur bodily Infirmities; finely expressed, l)y fjro}r^ 
«* - ■ ?naking 
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« making aU wriedm our iickne^ r AM '\iiofih^if6^et 
' and adequate this reward is to the- ^'pkfohtiaii^ of 
the duty, we may understand by cdQsidetita^''ftat 
Poverty b one continued langmshmg and ikkMss ; 
under which the heart becomes feint, the sj^ts 
depressed, and the body in continual restl^sMfess 
which gives no intermission from anxiety and piin. 
How then could the abundance of Divine Gobditess 
more fitly reward him whose bounty ministers kind- 
ness and consolation to wretches languishing under 
extreme poverty, than by easing ahd refipesHing 
tiieir Comforter, when, by the general lot of hu^ 
manity, he, in his turn, lies labouring under bodily 
infirmities? 

Indexed both Poverty and SiCRKEsit redbce 

humanity to such a state, as serves to detect the 

miserable debility of our nature, and the perfect 

* equality in wretchedness amongst all who pav^ke 

* of it ; which the accidental circumstances of fbrtilne 

\ in a few only disguise and varnish over for a time ; 

and while health concurs with affluence to dehidcf us 

into an opinion that wc are placed above ti)e 

common disasters of our spedes. But every fit of 

sickness dispels this gaudy vapour, and lays \kst 

the helpless condition of bumanibr, when we are 

least able to endure the sight. 

So powerful an enforcement to charity and cdm- 
paiision did the Law of Moses a^ord its feUowtrs ! 
Nor are we to suspect that the Gospel of Jew is 
less efficacious in its sanctions. For tboi^ liiat 
extraordinary Providence which administered tarn* 
jporat blessings, in so large a measure to thd Jmish 

pieopley 




hn beto laiig ikioe iit^tb4r«^ yettretm 
HOC to thmk'tlial Oodi iflh hiii pteienfe dtspoajtioo: oC 
ivoiMIy>ttifttter9f AMwev kimte^ mithout a witmssi 
^ thftthU gHHMUs Pfwkfoiioe does hot incettantly 
iolterf&et^ tM>ogh widi less ^outward pomp^ yet widi 
'Mi|es»reiU efficacy^ to rewand the good and to 
^j^nfah the wijcked^ even in tfiis present life ;. For, 
ilii4be aposfle iPtffi/ nmy well be understood, Gvd- 
Unessh frt^abU unto eUthif^s^hamif^ the pnn^ 
t^theiifethatn4wis^andqfth{^,fu;hkh 
AsdA Mwy Virtuous practice has a better daim tiuoi 
/0tberto:thetitleof 6{^i;iefff, it is cbarh^ and com- 
'feUeion to iJbe ¥oof; in which we aim^ tbou^ at 
infinite distance, to imitate the Creator in our care 
CO ease and relievte the wants and distresaaa 4f his 
''creatures? ' -.- . 

'I shaH therefcnre beg leave to enforce . this duty 

fiPMi ibcf idngle consideration (^my text, that charity 

'l^nd'beBefieence to the Poor are the surest mean^^ of 

alleviatteg' ti^e pains and atiiseries of a i^ick bed, .<by 

jHPOCuring the hand of God ^o makf allimr bed. in 

^wrmcknet^tia which emphatic phrase the Psalrmt 

tfBudes to that misa^ble circuHistance of a sick- 

ted, a'parpetual restlessness, which makes us throw 

oinr disquiet on* the hardness of our bed or couch^ 

' Of all the distressful calan^ities to which Mail's 

"^life is subject. Sickness is the most afflictive. All 

- Ae other disasters of humanity, such as captivity, 

persecution, exile, slighted ■ affection^ calumny^ ixi\ 

/.Blander, receive their sharpest stings from &6hion, 

habit, and the uomly passioiB : and we have gene- 

, taOy the cure^ always the allevi^ticxi^ ^witfaiB our- 

/ - Vol. X. R selves : 



KtvMf mill' 9ttbdii^, a^m fifnA :)a*L,fnriM.()iv9iww 
U the oiiod to Mtier plgiQfeto <Muijr Q»$iw iMr «9iip 

yiDieot tttoflks. Cut. bb(% -mfomitif^f M^^ 

4Qf our power tp redrms*. * Jimy imp fi^ t^ys4 
irrmnsattbly tied, down I0 & oonlemplittiQ* (9C\Ji|l 
misilriwt witlmut respite and ^Vithout relief; Ifhite 
evfvy. (orttoptiog p^pg becspmfiii the dimU^V nfA: 
Qitor of our tpprQaubkig di^utiofi. WMi)t|^ 
ponror^ wiadom, and the ^ttefbwiit of tbM^ ;om* 
tiected in interest or fnendiitHp mti^ m» me}! reoMNTP 
:or tUeviat^ the otlier adamitip^ oC Git ; but $f ex* 
iiTEss remaim deaf aod inexor«bble to all ihf»Q p/tmut' 
ful eaioUienta. The Fever . bunwi oo i the $tfm 

tears its way ; and the Hectic continues to «ap apfl 
imdenhine the fortress of li^ r^ff^dk^ qnd in de- 
j^ice of our ii iendSp our pKnwVb m>d WT JB^jt 
ficians. Torment, distress, a«i. ft||i(MM)« Kbn^d. ^f 
Jtiheeventy exclude all comfort and eoniolation« N(f- 
tii^g but the Lard t^ L'tfdi Hfosdi eau ^id p^. ^ 
'this dread hour» nothing hut, his spirit qtxi aiii;t 
and support us in this mighty i}0|ifl|JQt And |^ 
tean whose lenient band and sympaUuajjfig boart h^s 
accustomed him to feel im the lesser cUstresaea 9f 
his feUowrereatui^es, ii, by the unerrir^ wor^ of 
Truths assured tiiat he shall hav? this amstaoce in 
lus greatest. The I/)rd (ftays my text) shiUl ml^ 
i^a bis bed in bii mkmsh 

This assistance shall he afforded him by diSereot 
way^, and in diflferent measures^ 

Oftentimes the hand of God will oSect a speedy 
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cure : eUU^r by so stroiigly supporting (he mind, a^ 
to land its vigour to ^e bqcjy t6iJtfow<tf"th^' ma-' 
ligpi'ty of the (listemifwr; of by so jjowerfiiUy en^' 
liglitening the pljysiciaii, ss to teach him to ^ist 
IfJatiiic ip the recovery of itself; or, lustlyi by putting 
some 9Q)>ereka remedy jn his way, whose specific 
yuliue w^% prgaiped, and without his ai^, tp cbaquet^ 
ihe ij^iJnacy of tije distemper. The hisitciry of 
;^^Itii)(l 1$ M\ of ipst^nccs where this estraprdipanr 
t^)i£if ()atb been afTorded : where &e laoguor of t&Q 
^pd ii^s li^t) forti^d ; where the usual blindness 
of the physician has been removed ; aqd who^e tKfl 
most unpromising remedies have aiTorded an instah-' 
tgpojij^S ^fjjre. 

1 And jyjier), fprt^e wise eijds of Providence, wbe- 
tfier (rhy^cal qr moral, the chronical di^rder jtie- 
comes incurable, or the malignant distemper proves 
^efWliJuer^ble, fh^ff wiU gre^t comfort and conspfa- 
(^30 tie.t^Oftled to tfie charitable man, upon his bed ^ 
^^ng^Uihhg ; ib& hand of God «ill administer balms 
^ oi^ wounded spirit, ^nd cordials to hiii w§ak aiia 
l^i^is^ingbipdy. At tins time itisthat'thego<^nu^ 
t^U inost: sen^hly feel the copifort of that blessihe 
promised in my text, tQ havealt his he^md^ in Htf 

But the strongest support the Spirit of Grod ci^tQi- 
nisters to such & one on bis k^doflangiUsh'im, Js'tbe 
testimony ofa good conscience, whifh comes divinelir 
jginr^.^ upon his mifid in a lively review of his 
oast good deeds, with ^ still more animating prospect 
of the appioacbiiig reward ; the prpspect of thosp 
ft^pl Jo^iwsJQOtf ^U9t ready to vp^ to Uo) wbm 

E » ' tlw 
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the rage and malignity. of perishable matter 
liavc done its worst Held up, and supported by 
l^iiis assistance, tlie torment of present pain subsides^ 
and .the terrors of approaching death recede before 
him. And now it is not He, but the World and a& 
^ts miseries, .which die away ; while the Saint is r^ 
:^hmg and springing up to life> and immortality. It 
is not tlie King of terrors he now approaches, but 
.the I<ord and Saviour of tlie world, who receives 
him with that gracious acceptation of, fTell done, 
thou good oiid faithful servant, enter thou into the 
jojfs of thy Lord. 

In conclusion, a greater excitement to our bounty, 
a greater encouragement to our compassion, could 
not possibly be afforded, tlian the reward here an- 
nexed to our duty. 

.. .Sickness is an evil to which every individual of 
tfie human race is hourly exppsed. All the other 
disasters of time or fortune, men may flatter them- 
selves by tlieir situations to escape. Wealth secures 
them from want and penury ; Power, from insult or 
'oppression ; but no advantages of station can secure 
Chem from sickness and disease. Nay,' those very 
advantagps, by inducing evil habits, do but the more 
contribute to hasten the mischief, and to render it 

■ r 

inveterate. What encouragement to our duty, there- 
fore, can equal that which promises relief in those 
- distresses, the most intolcmble in themselves, to our 
^^hature most obnoxious, and which no circumstances 
ibf fortune can either prevent or redress ? 
**• ^or is the reward less adapted to the 'state arift 

condition 
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ttmditkm of those to whom it is afforded. It is^ 
addressed to the rich and powerful, to those who. 
^ best able (jp relieve penury and distress. Butr 
iuDpngst th(^ it is, that. Luxurvj the parent of 
f>]sease, maizes its greatest ravages. So that if tho 
great were to ohoos^ their owa reward, they could not 
fix on any thing of more peculiar use or benefit to 
themselves. 

£ut if Providence so largely rewards the kind 
>elieif of simple Poverty, How will the blessing b^ 
accumulated on him who still more humanely seeks 
out for the object of his benevolence from amongst 
those who, together with their poverty, lie oppressed 
under the additional load of sickness and disease ! 
Here he will be sure to find the mercy, not only 
returned in kind, but returned in more abundant 
measure ; and while he is so divinely intent to eas^ 
the poor man's bed of languishing t he is preparing 
for his own i and decking it up to become, even when 
pain and torment threaten most, a bed of ease and 
rest unto him. 

And the well-advised believer, who considers th^^t 
tl)e Prophet annexes the blessing in my text, not so 
much to the bounty of tlie hand, as to the deliberate 
benevolence of he heart, — blessed is he that ox- 
siDf EETii the Poor — will be very carefiil in seeUng 
out, and exploring the most proper Object of his 
charity. 

But was such a rae to seek throu^ the world for 
tliis purpose, it would be hard to find a subject, in 
all its circumstances, so eli^ble'as the excellent 
Establishment for the relief of dbti-essfiil povwiy, 

113 • Virhich 
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whiih I am bow itithisted to rtebiUttieATl tA y6^ 

Bi^ofeclian. ' - . ,. 

For the objects it comptehMds aUid is cfmUncuff 
&, are tho^ \<ho kbohr under one 6F thie^ liltMf 
dangerous and affictivd maladies to i^hikh htttiMn 
^atu're'iS es^fM)^ : hot of sUch as are btqdifbd' hf 
6iiT IbffiieS bt our vifces; n»r y^t of sUck Iftk 'afiy 
degree of care and circumspection can avoid. A tttiS^ 
c!ueir rising, Aot from within, by humituVs let iobse 
fey fnteihperftiite, wliich destroy the balatttfte b^itWG^ 
fee 'flmds and solids ; ttor yet ftoffi without, by the 
cbhtajgion of' unlawful commerce, tvliifeh cOt¥u|)tfe atlll 
Vitiales the whole framfe ; biil a kind of pesHleffW 
Ibat resides and reigns aiiibngst uS through the mft* 
Kgnity of inteclibus bodies of a corrupted atmb- 
'sj^here, br pefrhaps of both : and is what, fti tM 
humble laiiguage of piety, we call the hYtffd dfijrdi. 
th a word, a calamity, where there is not Olie df- 
ciimstance to abate oUr compassidn, and a thousand 
'io excite and to support it. 

Such, is the nature of the first, and as I suppose, 
Vbe origintl part of this nobre Charity, 

But to those generous hiinds who are more intent 
upon public than private interests, and who tlrinkthe 
duty of universal benevolence better discharged by 
beginning with generals, and descending to particu- 
lai^,than by rising from particular to general good, 
1 would in a more especial manner recomniend 
tKe otiier part. For they are distinct ; and the kind 
encourager of this Charity may direct his beneficencfe 
to either part, as he is most disposed. ' 

'■''T^e' part I mean' Is that for Ii?OcitiAttbiir : thfe 

safety 



'"^Atii t» it k linpA^cf and Yot}<r4i,^ Bmmg^ 
^Miicii <th]!i dike cMettiity iiMke9 ito gi«MxM htfocA^ 
4b' prot<^i^ these 8l^s^ 1^ imA its mvagoi^ 
i^ tHe imidt ed&eMkt dei^Hee to tte PubUe* ^oiy 
iieMTdki^ to li faifi«u« sttylng of Af)ik|(%) TkiiMf 

&f Youth is to the StatCy xvhat the los4 tfSfiri0g I* 
fotkd Vidt j tte eutlitig off 1fattifl<j^§i^8ei^ i^iJkii 

^p«i^ Hmou^ fer the fhiifB «iid1^rve8t6 tUt ttn 
to Mow fmtn k. 

Indeed^ if ti^htit vf^ tt^ told of the Oi^Uld Of 
thte hdppy invention be tatie, it i* not so itiUeh huT 
mtsAty and ehadty, as gratitude and n debt> t# 
|»dt ^ Poor into ^ cttpacity of enjof kig this blessing^ 
tm ffotti th6 Poof) it seema, the Rich first received 
it : indeed from a people which toAy not impraperiy 
be called a A^nr/oH ofP^m* ; nunely, the Georgia 
iins and Chcasmmy the mOst mi^emble vf enslaved 
Provinces ; ad lying-in the frontier cff tvi o great deii 
poftic Etnpfits. 

But those of you, my Brethren, of still more en* 
largdd eonceptiona, who delist in rooting out Sy^ 
i»Blis«TioK, as the bane not only of ftdiglcm, but 
]q( ^vil life likc\^iUe, \iiU have berc^ a stcrf^ie :oCCas|ion 
.^exercise the g^oero&ity of your nirtoi^ei^. Por, fay 
^wbat strange fate it id I know not; but so it has 
happened, that, at a time when l?c%iew has lo^ 
almost all its influence on the mipds of the I^^ple, 

•R 4 yet 
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beneficial practice is if^garded with jJibomnte ;hj^;.. 
tbwOf ii6r» :luad jof iiojuety, n te mp li o g God^ imA 
uiftmi tipg ltt& genei;al. Ptov^^ Nocrlliejbett: 
confiitation of such monstrous absurdities, is the 
8UQoeii9.pf,rtliepraCtice» in which (while tiventy; or 
thirty die.out of one hundred and fi%» who cmptcacfr 
the diatemper ia a natural way), only Thhes *, oak 
^ Six Hupdrdd and Nmety^-^ree which have beea 
inoculated 9iace the erection of the Hospital^ have 
idleojunder iL • 

t : jQlye me leaye to add another circumftanc^^^ which 
sewift.tp be of.weigbtio excite the attention Qf ^ 
well-disposed : and that is, that as its funds consist 
ehi0%i^^anQU|d and voluntary conUibuCionSi it will 
always need. the repeated assistance of the benevo^ 
lept And this circumstance, which awakes charity, 
will serve to fix and determine the object of our 
(Jipice; for we may be reasonably well assured, 
tlmt while a public Charity remains in this condition, 
it will be carefully and honestly administered ; that 
^hich makes its existence precarious, securing its 
lyell-being. The Governors of Hospitals, which so 
subsist, being rather Stewards than Trustees to the 
Public* And to what scandalous abuses of trust 
Jargely endowed Hospitals, whether of new or old 
foundation, have been exposed, is too well known to 

♦ Of those Three, one died by Worms, though he 
was not suspected to be so disordered when inoculated ; 
and another was apprehended to have first caught the 
Pisteipper in the Natural Way, 

be 
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berlbriiiei' iDinstede 6a ih this place, i4iert th^'stil^ok^^ 
is ii|dt cEHQcemk^g their refomiation. 

Indeed^ : k lO^pears almost superfluous^ to €irge thni 
consideraJtion. For whoever casts his>eye on tlte 
listed illustrious and honourable Names in the |^ 
vemmeot and direction of this Chajiity, will fee 
<roQV3nced, that there needs iio other favourable c\r^ 
cumstailce to preserve it under a prudent* diligent, 
and faithful administration, than the nobleness and 
generosity of their own respectable Characta-s* 

Permit me, therefore, my Brethren, as I am di- 
rected by my office, and i-eminded by my text, to 
charge yoit who are rich in this %vorld^ that you im 
HEADY to give J md OLAjy to distribute ; Ifff/irig tip 
in More for yoursctces a good foundation agauist the 
time t9 cmne. Amen. 
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Pretjichid before the Gapei^ors (jf th^ London Ho^iial^ i$f 

1767; and published (tt their liequesip 



1 C0RIXTH« xiii. 13. 
T— TI'he obeatest of these is charily. 

* 

*|r SfttAlLL not, at present, stay to consider thf 
X grounds and Ireasons of tlie preference here givea 
to Charity above all the other Christen Virtues, 
Nor is such an inquiry neeclfuli since the obvioui} 
nature of Chariiy^ as it siguities Lfxi verbal Bene- 
volence, shews, that it must needs be at the head 
of human Virtues ^ Universal Beuevokfice, whicU 
prefers the good of tlie Whole to any of its partS| 
being of tiie essence, as it is the end, oi all Virtue* 

If 1 should venture to prelude what I have to say 
on this occasion, by obscrviag, that Benevolence la 
the characteristic Virtue of Englishmen, I mighty 
perhaps, be thought to flatter a People now fatally 
pvciTun with Vice and Impiety. 

But justice is due to all ; and may be paid with 

honour as well to ourselves as to others : as well tp 

« 

our Friends as our Enemies, So that, with a fair 

boast, 
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fcmst, I may repeat it, ^^ This sovereiga Virtoe is 
jntive to us, and our own ; and the £intastic FoUieSit 
now most in ^Eisbion, are of foreign growth, aad 
inpovted fmm abroad." 

As sopii as ever England had hrok^ne ^smi^er^the 
chains of Ignorance and Superstition, our Natioml « 
Benevolence began to shew itself, aixl Ipndle inUi 
warmth. Tl)e objects . most intimate and pressing 
taaturalty became, in the order they arosei the fiK> 
cessive cdre of this sovereign Virtue. 

ilence it was, that the interests of pure Reli- 
ciox, the thing most productive of human happiness^ 
first awakened, and continued te> excite our whole 
attention ; till we had thoroughly defecated, the ce« 
lestiaf fountain of Faith from the poisonous drqp 
of Rome. This noble labour occupied . Epgli^ 
Cliarity throughout the whole period betwecjp 
Edward tlic Vlth and James the 1st. 

The next object of this benevolent spirit was 
CiViL LiBERTYi the Daughter of i?c//g-io;i, and, 
after her, the most prolific of earthly blessings. For 
this, tlie generous Englishman long toiled : and, by 
a vast expence of blood and treasure, at lengtli se- 
cured for his Posterity — For his Posterity do I say ? 
Or should I not rather say, for the hmnan race in 
general ? This glorious struggle for the service of 
mankind began under James the 1st, continued long, 
apd was happily ended under William the Illd. 

Our native Benevolence having thus provided for 

, the Whole, in the security of those two capital 

.1^tessiug9, Religion and Civil Liberty, now 

lui'acd its gracious aspect upon the Parts : and the 

SUFFERXXO 
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StJTraBti^G' Pboii, ordiined by Providcftce to !iwr 
^e h^viest burthens of society, engaged their fint 
6hdr principal cbncefn: 

TT}en Charity-Schools for the educatbil of jfokMij^ 
ftHthM^^^^ for the relief of the diseased : • and-fla#. 
l^tf&'for tiie solace of old age; soon o^ersprail 
Wife happ^ Island. And in these^beneficent labeuAi 
hath fliis Godlike Spirit been employed, frooa the 
ireign of William III. to this present time. - > 

Thus uniformly hath our native Charity 1^ 
opening and widening tiirough seveitil ages, till jt 
iembraced and took in all the great Objects of( Uni- 
versal Benevolence. . ff: 
' How perfectly this spirit got poMessioii of4he 
lirame aiiid faculties of En^ishmen, may be sten k^m 
the most triDing^ as well as from the most important 
drciimstances. We may collect itirom tbeMV^ 
words of our language: Alms-giving haiaog,Jfjr 
il'conversion of terms peculiar totlie £n^sh4ottgi«^ 
'usurped the very name of Chabity. A plaiaib^ 
dilation of what our Forefiithers felt to bethejT/o- 
ftVe, and what they undergtood to be the genmik 

^ motvce of Alms-giving. 

I .... 

One principal branch of this sublime Virtue, wWdh 

1 am now intrusted to recommend to your favoiir 

"dti^. ph)tection, are public Infirmaries for thadi^ 

aibled f bor. • / . 

' . But as a retentive purse is €ver itigenioos .im 

starting objections, sometimes to the manner i>f 

'g;iz?iw^, and sometimes, again, to Xhe utility 4^. the 

J^iffi it Witt be incumbent oa me jwevioudy rto 

remove 
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foipo\^* both the qne (^id the other of these pbt 

Wc ^vill begin with certaio religious scru^Ipi tQ 
poblic w^ open t^QntrihuiiQus of this Q£itiire» Aom 
m t^¥t Qf Scripture ill understood, and w orsp ^Pf^^^ 
ff^im thou <imt thim abnn (says our ])le)$ee4 Master) 
lip not swiHi ¥> trwipct b^bre thCy m the hjifot 
tnieti do^—but n^hm thou doest time Jim, let it tit 

m secret. r Now thi3 pi^cppt \% greatly niiptokpij 

vlHin H if iindqrstood to he ap cwUm^e direction^ 
lioiv and IP wh^ nianner tiie duty of almsr^v^pg 
dMiiUd be p<3r&>nPQd ; qs tb^t its piprit consitftefj 
ki its being i/oi/e in secret ; and tb^ it lost ^ it^ 
virtuo wb^o it ^aipe tp tbe gcperid fcnowled^ of 
men. On thd contrary, the Precept \sk only uu lit 
Jm^natimi (t&iy^n, indoe4» by way of direction) ppnr 
wruiue tijo ^fsfif^ifion of mi^d^ pece|^ary tQ makf 
tf ic iimr'^ A\m^ acceptable befopQ Ggd^ The ^p 
ineaiiing ctf tbo Ui\t being preti$aly tbia-:-^ — " fie 
^ not as tbe Jl^pocrites, wliQ, devoid (4 all bejwvQ- 
^ ieiiccy and pctuafcd eitlier by superstitioUi ses^'- 
•• interest, or vftin-gloiy, or perhaps by ^) of tboip 
together, seek 07ily the praisfi (jf men ; and there- 
fore sound a Trumpet before thern^ to proclaim 
llu?ir ^Vm- Out when ijujiu addresaest thyself to 
tiw pertbrmauGo of tl4s duty^ let U]jf jVE»SAf. 
Ilcrf EvoLfcNCji possess thy squI^ a§ jiooving that 
though thou bestow all thy goods to fj:ed the 
Poor, mul fyacn mt Chaujltt, it pro/iteth thee 
nothing : atul kijouing tliis, thou wilt naturally 
uikI without at^aetaiiou (\\ beo tlipai art not edited 
upoOy Qii a proper occas^ion Jike tlie present, /o Idt 

" /Ay 
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<*:y<?it;libat doipg then? c?pefi/y or m f ^^;f/f>^^^k?J 
..^j^y.4i^(fP9#9§.tiu tlie^j-fp^rit Qf . the acjic^n itefl/,;^ 

f * lijatip^ ;. jwWb; <^^ aa^^ of*^? ^^^^^ i^^Vfff 
ff.,fpG(ifsUy, whUp^^^ the integrity; of his purposfj, 
r *Q*^Sr*^i whepUjrj,v]eRS4i;. Bf x£yoxen(:j; ha^ 
5f.igol;,p9psw«ion of th^. heart,, then Alms done oppi(j( 
-".fiP.^4. nipede |?i9 best pleasing to our Ilea v^iJy 
** Father ; as the Example spreads abroad th^ 
-/!■ ^ir^pf^Benevolenc^ apd e^ch open giver catphes 
:*^ti^ »ciie4 ^e froJ» anotlieTj^ till tlie whole Qflferiijg 
Jff fir^ W.oa^ pure blai:e of Charity, an Hdo^an^t 
-V. Qfi.Jhe -pi<>uai Heart to Heaven : as on the Qthqr 
/V.t)f^o4 w|jf n it is super3tition only which stipiulate^ 
ff .jtbce- to thuf paltry sacrifice of theprai^ ^/Wfflt 
'•';^Uhw wilt ,9flJy add to the nullity pf the acUQij^ 
,ft>t)ie Q^euce wiiich accornpanies its ugture.'' 
J , . Tills necoad objection is of a civil nature ; the 
M^^i prc^kiff^ fo^ ^hc Foor is objected to the ne- 
cessity, if not to the utility, of these UQw and voluH'- 

• . JBa( ivhm tk^ origin of that provision comes (d 
be «Vi*d^red, it may possibly be, seen,, that these 
^efp i^takHshni^ut^ are the best means of removing 
1;}^ ipgpaveuie'ncies, which, in a course of time, have 
aw^n from that beneficent, but ill-judged policy, of 
Jfrovi^iftgjor the Poor hy law. 

Before the times of common seme and Refor- 
.f^ation, a still-increasing superstitioa bad brought 
^ immep^ely disproportioned ^are of th^ landed 

property 
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yraperty into die haras of Cburdiiiien mod cUbtt 
lelfgious. But Imd^ ia Martmaim are a dead wdjffbit 
«poi» Commerce ; svhicb rarely rises, and ean Mlier 
ipurjsh under so unfiivourable an aspeet. Tlui, 
hv many ag^s, filled tf je natioa nHh beggars, ■' In- 
dbed beggUig was the only Commerce it had. And 
& throve so well, and grew so &shionable^ that 
whole Orders of Rettgious^ when they had b^iiied 
Athersy turned beggars themselves ; and, after ^ 
fpoiling the rich, did not blush to share the Alms 
with the Poor. 

' In this general distress, the wealthy Monasteries 
cpcned their gates to a miserable starring people: 
who, being first reduced to indigence by the jRe^ 
tgwus; were afterwards supported* by tfiem in idfe* 
aess; lill an Abbey-Lubber became the cominon 
Tiamc for one of the Monastic Leeches. And while 
•Inymen seemed to have forgotten the plainest eivfl 
ft-uth, that IVeccsA'itjji rcas the mother oflnvemtuM^ 
Churchmen were succcssfiilly inculcating the gfeatest 
of religious absurdities, that Ignorance was tkc 
mother of Dercotion. 

When Henry VII I. dissolved the rellghm 
' Houses^ and, by that means, restored civil Property 
to tlie uses of Commercej the immense revenues 
which came into the Exchequer were soon dispersed 
"and dissipated ; partly in support of the' measures of 
rtifit daring Revohitron ; partly in the ill-judged piro- 
jects of his childish ambition ; and in part, m tte 
indulgence of his luxurious pleasures. 

Put so clamorous were those Drones, the ABbef* 
ZuHcrx, on the destruction of their hives, that fhe 
- ' 22 Crown 
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IjiieniitintH ^^^ ^ex^wre^ donditibti c# IiospkdVtt^\ 
i*i!ffckfc had «) taatiHg cdSfe^^^^ for wow, the^em^- 
; joifitted GtttB?ch*e&ta^leB pefpetualiy chan|jlng'haiidS, 
4he charge upon them of Hospitality W&s'sooti fbii 
n'ordisregaxded. 

Ji\;tthe mean time Commerce, under the ^aid 

imxmtii^ oiProperti/ ifi moeim-y began tci make ife 

Jfcst jteuggles for Jbfftb, Trading Coimpfanies wcm 

jfQtiiQed; distoit Voyages wei^ attempted, and new 

Worlds discovered* 

. jiiBtit Ip^nt-Gommerce is iweak aad feeble; and 
itdMiimids un»pt for Manufactuces, the perennial 
^ipur^ee of n^tiooai wealth : so., that still a {numeroil$ 
^M^ remained untaught and unfed^ 
u il^hcf glorious adaanistiation, of a Woman, who 
[iQOk up her fathei's reins,, aiter they had been shiek^ 
^i$nedi ftrst by .Faction, and then by a returning Sd^^ 
jperstibaii, was intent to supply both these wants 
iby luaw. But unskilful mealsuces m providing against 
^str^ssy spon took off the edge of Industi^. Ami 
the law, which quarters the Poor on their several 
pftfii^Jb^ grew, in time, so intolerable a burtlien, 
^atettdfOnUh^ landed md commercial Interests, and 
^%difficult' to (ik^ishaifen off, that the Legislaitiiite 
llflth^Rawr employ^ more than an age in seekitig 
^r da4^'|wrQper: remedy^ and bath nc^ yet found it. .'^ 

Jp. tills hiabUit^i the best relief, though it can 
j^l^lkte but slowly, are these voluntary new-erected 
EstabUshments, aitirely formed and addressed to 
eoco^age industry ^ by providing a sfiN^y cure to 
th8 ^sdad^ apd disas4ers of the disddled P<)or, 
.r Vol. X. S From 
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From wliepce it apt>ears, that the kgal prcfcinott 
is so far from being an objection to tlieir cootipu- 

ance, that an increase of them is the only mean$,fvie 

have, at present, of putting some stop to thcgrowbg 

njischicfs of that p^ovisio7i. 

Thus we see how civil Policy and religious Cha- 
rity concur in favour of these nrto Establisttments 
in general. What remains, is only to recommenid 
to you the object of our preisfenl care ; an Establish- 
ment, that (like all other of the same kind which 
have the Poor for tlicir subject) doth honour to 
humanity : and, by tlie peculiar nature of the 
Institution, liath the advantage of being most 
beneficial to a commercial people; as taking in 
all Labourers for the Public^ %vhether by Sea qt 
<I^ANo; whether disabled by accidents, or debi- 
litated by disease. For, against these necessary 
•Servants of Society ail the elements seem to have 
conspiied. Tliey seize ibe Workman and Artificer at 
home; sometimes by the baleful qualities of the 
materials on wliich he is emploved ; sometimes by 
tl)e blasting heats of furnaces and forges, in the 
. midst of wliich, the process of his artful industry, 
in giving form and tashion to those toitured mate- 
rials, is carried on ; and sometimes again by the 
damps of mines, and the rotten exhalations of woods 
and marshes, to which, in bb useful labours, lie is 
mihappily confined. Tliey pursue the Sailor abroad; 
and tlie very air necessary to a prosperous courae, 
becomes destructive of his constitution ; now by a 
load of corrosive baits ; and npvv again by the change 
of climates in extreme, made uniit for respiration* 

Such 
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' ' Sii^h^ at^e the objects of this noble Charity ; to 
HMdi lio rnbtives of recommendation, whether di- 
Vihe '6r hiitnan, cail be wanting. 

« • » - • 

I. If we seek them in Religion^ Solomon is at 
hand to.teU us, That whoso hath pity on the Poor ^ 
lendethto the Lord*: And a wiser than he assures 

• / 

us, that what we do to our distressed brethren, will 
be reckoned as done to himself: Our gracious 
Master being pleased to exalt and enoble Alms to 
the Poor into Oblations to himself i 
. And though, froni the attributes of the Godhead 
in gqneralj we can well account for so honoured an 
acceptance of human alms; yet there is another 
reason, peculiarly relative to the present dispensa- 
tions of Providence, which will explain the high en- 
icbihium here bestowed upon this Virtue. 

In social and civil life, under Government poli- 
tical^ (which God declares f to be his ordinance as 
:well as man's) the far greater part of those whereof 
it is composed are, by the inevitable order of things, 
condemned to a state of labour, distress, and penury. 
: The Common Fatiier of mankind has tlierefore gra- 
^ciQUsly condescended to consider himselt as respon- 
sible for the relief and support of all in this humble 
:Station ; and, on this account, hatli earnestly and par- 

« 

ticularly recommended them to the care and protec- 
• tion of the Rich ; to whom, as to the Stavards of his 

bounty and abundance, he hath intrusted, rather 
. tlian gwew, the goods of this world: Goods, which 

GoD, at first, created unappropriate ; and Na- 
I^URE threw in common to all her children. 

♦ Prov. xix. 17. t Rom, xiii. 2, 1 Pet. ii. 13/ 

s 2 Indeed 
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Indce^, we can fieyev sufiicmnjlly n^r^^ ^^^^ 
of niftrcy, wjbq in t^ te!i4ernps3 of b^ trovi^pjjici^ 
hath thus set to his 09^0 ^cqpm^t, ^ hftt^}/:er i^ dja^ 
hursed by tliese his Stewards^ upon such, who by 
reason of the wants \i*hich his awn Ordifiance hath 
Gccx^ioned, ace under his more especial care and 
protection. 

II. If, in llic second place, we seek our motiFes 
in the bosom of human Virtue, these Stewards 
of God's bounty, the Rich^ will never want reasons 
of humanity ^soA justice towai'ds thdr Brethren,- as 
well as of piety and gratitude to their Lord and 
Bene&ctor, for the ready and cheerful dischaige of 
their Trust ; when they consider thiit 4he lo>ver ranks 
in society (on whom distress and p^iury are fatally 
entailed) had this hard measure assigned unio them 
by Providence, tiiat th^ Uiek might enjoy the 
Blessing of social life in greater plenty, in a eione 
improved condition, and in fuller security, thaa 
they were even at first pom*ed out on man firom 
the lap of iRod's prolific Substitute, Nature : For, 
to the toil, the ingenuity, and the ready habits of the 
hardy Poor, both by land and water, are o^ijig the 
abundance and stability of those artificial aeGomoda- 
tions which society prqcures. So that were it not. 
for the coiistant toil of the Labourer, the Sailor, 
and the Artificer, the man most induked in the 
wanton gifts of fortune would soon find himgeif, in 
the midst of all his proud connexions, as ill ac^ 
commodatod in his person and in his domestic, 
as a savage Indian Chief amidst bis wastes and 
desalts* 

IIL BuV 



' III. But, ' thirdly, if rreithfer ^iefty; W»Mnity^ mt 
6Teii tficf interests <rf ftftiiiry stad camwig^ifey h^e 
ferce' suflfeflefitto 6p^ ekHef our hfearj^ bi* fe^fldS 
ih fevour of tliosie wHdr inipmr thefr health ancT 
afcdrtfeii theii^liv^s w destf cfctfve toil a:rtd h&f&rdbtfi 
^i^Qtitrcte, te> prdvidfe for ouY- €«56 ami pl^SsiJi'^is ; 
we^ioald cdftsidiM',' hX)w oiir v(5ry S a it-fit y (ift^ fh»' 
pSaoe' aW ordei* of ismety) is conttttitd in thfe 
«othih^ rcKef, thte blindficefrtt^y kflbfdfed fe t!fe pdof 
dfsirfefesed. 

Oi46 of the m68l rAiiiV*llotrs'Cife6iiisfarffcis^iit fhr 
W 0* that teddlis^qiieht pfodi^as 6tfe«fui«; M'An; 
is, that the Populace in dtt ^vei^nm^nf^ c^^ ffegP, • 
jftlti yet do' so patieAtly abide aftd' gfic^n uftdef tbil 
aftitf penury ; distresses' siistaiifterf by thfe Atmy, ftrt' 
tfe' suf^pbl't of ihSFiti) 'in infedl^rtde and riof. 

Th^ ft>rcfe of hlirrian laWs atone is insu^ciem 
I* dtcoimt i^r this *;^d' cdm in thfe itaost fori6uS 

arfd itiipiMidnt ot tgA WilH etUifif^y Mim in dk* 
trear. 

The" Popfuhrce wdre never ?kXb to comjwrebend 
ekfcfer the w^wire or eitdoi National Laws ; their 
me tto the wholS, of tlieir ?ieces3iiy to the several 
p^crts ; and; thereft^e> conld^have rto fofrcibte in- 
ducefe^t to phy them reverence. On the othfer 
hand; they vftte never s6 stupid tisr not to unddr- ' 
st£i!ttdth^t*/^mwrt/mr41it<eathl*ead of flax befoiti • 
a flame, vanishand disa^perfr befoite^ popular corii^ 

What iijir, then, do yotr ask, thait* hath so loAjg; 
ire^rahied this fierce and agonising part' of Civil 
Society, in which' ail power rfiarfly resides j and from 

3 3 which 
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which it is fetched, by their Rulers, to be empki}^ 
against themselves ? What is it, do you ask, that fir^ 
tamed brutal MaUi and disarmed the fury of ati 
enraged multitude, and hath ever since restrained 
fliem, while murmuring under so unequal a partition 
of the free blessings of Providence, from using this 
power in their own quarrel, to shake off their bur- 
thens, to reas^ume the Commonalty of Nature^ to 
level all the boundaries of Property, and throw 
social life into disorder and confusion? What 
cptild it be, but the powerful charm of Religion ? 
A charm which make3 tl)e L^ws sacr^d> ^^ the 
Supreme Magistrate adored. 

But now, Religion having lost its hold pn the 
Populace, (amoqgst whom a new set of Opinion^ 
liath been inculcated to encourage their practices) 
some SuccedaneummW be found necessary to supply 
its place, till it can regain its usual forc^. And 
what so natural and efiicacious as these new iliST^* 
BLisHMENTS, thc first-fruits of Charity ; wliichy 
iii the absence of Faith, and during the loss of 
Hope, may supply their place, and resti^ain the 
madness of a desperate people? For while thcy^ 
see the higher stations in society thus condescending, 
and even proud to discharge the office of their 
Guardians, zealous to make their distressed' con-^ 
dition sit as easy on them as the nature of Society 
will permit, and the tcnderest pity can procure, 
the Commonalty will be reconciled to their station ; 
and, though neither oversatisfied, nor perhaps over 
grateful, will yet cease, in any turoulent way, tq . 
jnilign the happier lot of those ^yhQ bend their care 

.and 
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And ^nploy their weaUh, to drive away want and 
iiistress from the habitations of tlie industrious 
PppK, 

; Now, would we regard our new EstabUshTumts 
iu this yiew, we sliould have a sufticient answer 
to the Objection aiising from the growing multi- * 
pUcity of tiiem. 

They are, we have shewn, a Succedanemij and 
the only one Me have, to that gieat bond of Society, 
Keligion : B, partial extension of it, therefore, will ^ 
hardly be sufficient. The Charity must spread and 
eolarge itself till it encompasses the wAofc, in order > 
to enable it to supply the place of that natural and 
more efficacious fie, Religion, now loosened in 
most parts, but quite sliattered and broken in that 
w here its strength was most needful, I mean, the 
Fupulace. 

But this is not all : these Establishments abound 
in, their uses ; not only such as are public and 
general, which have been already explained, but 
private and particular likewise, as we sliall see. 

• Where every good man is his own almoner, com- 
passion is always readier to bestow, than prudence 
ai^d circumspection to distribute. ■ It relieves la- 
bouring humanity when we ease an object in distress. 
But the judgment (whenever we condescend to be 
gQverned by it) always withholds its assent, till the 
ofcgect appear 'w^orthy oui? care and attention. And 
were the judgment more consulted, we should not, 
at. this very hour, have virtuous compassion, by a 
false pity, so much abused, as to become, instead of 

s 4 ^blessing, 
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a:l>lesffi^ a pttblie mischief; as it is in the vdief of 
common vagrants and street-beggars^ 

The charitable rich man is, as we have said, the 
chosen Substitute of God, to supply what, in the 
common course of his Providence, hatb^ for wise 
roasoos, been left imperfect and defident It is of 
his office, therefore, to satisfy justice and mercy, in 
the support of distressed Virtue, before he allows the 
tender seutimenta of a constitutional com{Nission, to 
administer to the alleviation of sufferii^ vice. 

For these reasons, we shall^ if we be wiae ae wett> 
aSi pious, make these public Charities the.Treasuriesi 
of our private Alms; as being well assured^ that 
what is thene lodged will be dispensed in such a^ 
manner as may best advance the national intei^ests ; 
may best serve the sacred ends of Religion ; and 
best satisfy our own bountiful and humane dis^ 
position. 

And if, amongst these various EstabHskmentSj 
there be some whose principal objects are the 
wretches^ who, by their vicious and intemperate ap*T 
petites, have brought disease and misery on them* 
selves, even these may fairly plead our pity, since 
they catched tlie infection of their immoral habits- 
from the depraved Example of their Betters. 

But' tlie dijitinguished Charity^ which I am at 
this time to recommend to your protection, is of a 
very different nature. It is, in a word, the niost 
hqinane, most useful, and. most dcservini; the atr 
teution of all good men^ as it is oest calculated to 
prptiuce the satisfactory and salutary purposes^ whieh 
13 - the 
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^ A still fartlTer iftdnG^!%i«ft to- s^^pff^t tShfe^' €*»*- 
rities is the present state of the Public M^tfhi^ris^ 
v^hich are seen by ^W to be itt i^ profligfttfe a <6n- 
dltioH, as to require s6tt^ atoneni^it i^t ifirsuttedf 
Truth and violated Virtue. The n^^^'sC ri«a«^ iflh; 
deed, and efficacious, is the amendment of our lives 
and reformation of our vicious habits: yet, v^^hile 
that is working (and it is always a work of time) 
as there is apparent need of some intermediate de- 
precation of the wrath of Heaven, we are unable to 
conceive any more acceptable sei-vice to the God 
of mercy and compassion, than the relief of his 
favourite Creature, Man, struggling under the rigour 
of his wise and necessary Dispensation. 

But then let no superstitious fancies, that our 
habitual vices may be indulged under the ample 
cloak of Charity, defeat these hopeful means of a 
beginning reconciliation with our oftended Master. 
For though Charity or benevolence hides the faults 
oi others from the severity of our censure, yet Charity 
or Alms-giving is totally unable to conceal our own 
from the observance of our all-righteous Judge. 
Tndeed, the only cover for these, or, to speak more 
properly, the discharge of all their stains, is F^ith, 
is the BLOOD of Christ, w^orking with repentance 
towards God. When Faith, when the blood of 
Christ, hath thus done its perfect work, and brought 
forth repentance^ then we shall not be mistaken in 
concluding that one of the noblest truits oirepemance 
js.of the growth of THIS f-stablishment; in giving 
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coveriiig to the naked, in dispensing food to tbe 
hungry, in pouring balm into tlie wounds of the; 
a^icted, and aduiinistering cordials to the sick aixl 
languishing. 

May this be the constant employment* of tliis 
humane Establishment I and may the God of al^ 
Mercies prosper its generous Undertakings ' 
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I. 



preached before the King, at Kensington, October aj, 

»754- 



christ's legacy of peacp to jlis 

discipj.es. 

1 

Gospel OF sx. johi^, xiv. 27, 

P^APE I LEAVE >VITH YOU, MY PEACE I GIVE 
UNTO YOU : NOT A3 THE WOR;.D GIVETH, GIVE 
. I UNTO YOU. 



THE blessejl Founder gf our Faith, to shew qs 
the superiority of the advantages which Re- 
ligion ofFprs to his faitliful Servants, bequeaths to 
them this inestimable Legl^ey of Peace. 

All temporal gppd results into one or other of 
these two blessings. Pleasure and Peace. The jfirst 
more strongly solicits tl^e sensual appetites; the 
^condy the intellectual : That strikes more forcibly 
op the Jancy ; this, on the understanding. Pkaswe 
Vi the early and single object of the young and dis- 
sipated : but Peace is the harbour of the wise and 

experienced, 
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experienced. In PleasurCy the pnrsoit crf'Iiapinness 
k generally begun ; and in Peace^ the pursuit of it 
as generally ends. For the organs of semty being 
flie instruments through which pleasure is conveyed 
for the maid's enjoyment, they wh ^oon^pul out of 
order by excess ; or rendered unfit by long use, ftir 
the discharge of that part (^ their functions. For 
by abuse, or unremittii^ use, the body becomes so 
d^fdered, or the mind so iodetisilrt^ tt^j^eann'd 
degenerates into pain, di^gtist, or indifference. And 
the Mind, fatigued in the fruitless search of hap* 
piness, finds at length that it is no where to be had 
but m peace and twinfqtHUity of mind. — ^And m the 
ifffoyment of peace; the mind becomes gradually 
strengthened and fortified; as in the exercise ff 
pleasurCy it is more and ihere del^tated and 
broken. 

]?br peace tepms dl t!ie facnlties( of tB6 n^imi, 
jiist' a^ pleasure wears them oht: Antf • ^ dhd 
time, which take off all the vigorous stftfe dP {^I^- 
sure, add still a new taste and relish to inward /^e^ere : 
The mind which, during its hurry aftd i?ioteht stt- 
tachmerit to pleasure, overlooked the sweetf^^^luife- 
ments of peace; being, by the ^ubdilal: or siifeSidSifce 
of the more violent passions, now becfon^ atteiiti^e 
to, and sensible of, the soft and gentle im'j^^igfotii of 
tranquillity. 

Our blessed Master therdbfe could ti^ besK>\*', 
at his departure, a rieher Legacy oh^h%* faitMuT 
Servants, than this of irtward pectCe : Sit securit^r 
and reward of Virtue, and the bahn oftlie wthifiSed' 
spirit. 

But 
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. J^^^ tl^ Qi^^r^ so was the g-j^, Dipim. Aft4 
though ,^ Umpor^ Sf^^9 y^ ^ puriAed, ^j[m0&lQcj|^ 
iUj4.;£3C5i^ by JBtf^i^^, ^ to accowp^y us 
i^jQug^ >jkhf^ 4aJ^^ Tc^gipps iO|f is^row (ovier i»:Ug)jiL 
Ijt thro.w^ 9- cQo^t^nt sui^h^) find to paas wjitl;^ i|^ 
)li(^,the fiele^^ re^lo^ ^(joy a^d imiport^ty. 

£ut t|^^ is w ii^postor, ^ .Counterfeit of tbi» 
/^^ce^ W^l^]^ restless ^^ overjbyrtlieaed moftfils iv? 
.^^ys <se^Qig for iif va^i. This PJiaptc^ is eyi^ 

i^WS ^Pf^ >^^ ^'W'l as^umiqg . a variely pf Fx>na^ 
tQ ^gf^. ti^giffsmif^ of tb^ jx^stakeQ ipUower ; whe^ 
^l»^j£^ Ij^ t^ks lifc^^old her in his grasp^ finds npthiog 
h^ ffnptg air ; tj^^ Faiicy fi^vt embodied U in 
i^ 4iie .sp6;qi(^ siijupes of Wfsdmj power ^ wealt^ 
fi^Mffi^fP^f Sf^^9 ^^ evefy gajiidy For^i, whiclf, 

miseries. 

W9 ^^^^^ C^^WJ^^i^^l'? ^^^W gracious Ms^er i^Ui^fles, 
^^1^ i)^ difi^i|guisb^ the genfdne ble^singy whiph- is 
.l3jU|p|t;.£ripipth£j$ewr^ My 

Pf^f^fi I gifcp mto $/^; not as tlie Woaj^p giveih^ 
gipe I ^fijifa j^pfi: Wpirfs tliat igiply aa immepse dit- 
&fgettcf l^plh in tlie pjFT apd in the Qxver. 

Let us first then consider. What that Peace b 
ivl^f^ tXi^ Wprl^ promises to bestpw upon its Vo- 
ta^rj^s; 9pd where it is tp b^ found,. 

•X^ IF^or///. wQu^ ^hinJ^ i^ strsinge, if we shqu^d 
4epj t]^^p(iac^ is (p be foun4 in wixat it calls wi$domi 
fifHweff w^^tkjf r^ift^tio^ and glorif. Yet it i^ 
x&A^in, tli^l^, when i^ougb^ for amongst a^ijf pr <r// 

'of 
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of these, no more is to be found than th^ mere 
Aadaw of peace ; and, geiiefalfy, not $b tnutk. ' -- ^* 

Hainan trisdom^ or science, bids fairest to content 
Wie reasonable mind ; because the object of knchvledg^ 
is nature^ and the object of tfie fairest branches df 
knowledge, human natttre^ whose perceptions add 
ideas it attempts to trace ; and whose passiohsand 
appetites it pretends to regulate : yet, wanting fhosfc 
principles, discoverable only by Revelation^ ithidh 
feaches man'is true e7idy and which eitcites his eti^ 
iJeavours to the attainment of it, human kiiowled«>e 
only fluctuates in the heady but corned not near the 
heart, where peace of mind is engendered. While 
file whole state of the Sage or Man of fFi^hm, 
though set off with all the trappings and gaudy 
equipage of Letters, is a state of anxiety and disquiet, 
of doubt and disappointment. 

If peace then keep at such a distance from worldly 
wisdom, we can hardly think she will become more 
intimate with Power and Grandeur: where, instead 
of restraint on the passions and appetites (which 
Wisdom attempts) every thing concurs to raise and 
inflame them. Now inordinate and irregular ap- 
petites are the immediate bane and destruction of 
inward peace. 

But it is not only from within^ but from mthout 
also, iXvdXpea^e is violated by power. In the pursuit 
of JVisdom all our Concurrents are our Assistants, 
and sometimes our Guides and Directors. And 
every Rival's acquisition is an addition to our 
owp store. But in the pursuits of power it is just 

the 
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the cotttPary : All our Concurrents are our Enemfes: 
every advantage of theirs throws us farther bafek 
iixim the point we had in View : and their succefeses 
,prove fiital to our own projects. For corporeal ^oA 
■is, in this, esseatially different from fnentat; it lessefls 
-by communicating, and suffers an exclusive appro- 
priation. And as the rivalry for corporeal advan^ 
^^es is, for this reason, as well as others, always , 
more violent and constant; the Candidate for pewer 
has generally but a Smali share of peace : for the 
same struggle continues as constantly, and often ^ 
violently, ^er the acquisition of Power as during 
the pursuit of it 

HicheSy the next pretended means of Peace^ are 
still less efficadous to procure us this blessing. — If 
wealth be attended with the avarice of hoarding y 
it so narrows and contracts the mind as not to leave 
sufficient entrance to Peace ; or at least that entrance 
is 5o guarded by anxiety for the ^Tt^ni, fearful ap- 
prehensions of the future, and mistrust of every 
thing about us, that Peace flies frighted from so 
inhospitable a dwelling. 

And if the rich man employs his wealth, as wealth 
is commonly employed^ it brings on a large train of 
uneasy wants, and unruly appetites; which, as oft as 
they are relieved, are succeeded, in an endless suc- 
cession, by neiv xvants and returmng appetites; 
every one more absurd and fantastic, more mis- 
chievous and unnatural, than the other. So tliat 
there is no interval for peace to get footing in a mind 
iO agitated, distracted, and disappointed, by ^ thj^ 

solicitation^ 
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saicit(itkm, tbe ^sarifiy, and the en^timss of il» 
objects* 

Box it wiU b^ fiaid, chat y^ro^ ^iu/ ghry^ sure, if 
ootbiog €^ will amply afford this peace* And, 
indeed, - if any worl^y Charm <ould Motb and Udl 
the soul iota this sweet Elyeiuro,* ji must be tbe seoie 
of this bi^ prero^tiveof humanity. And it wiU 
be owned, t^t a^ the other advaj»t9ge6 tend to cm- 
tract apd narrow tbe mjad, so Glory as nattsrall^ 
dilaU$ and enlarges it ; aod, by that means, prepares 
^d fil3 ^ for tbe reception of this soil felicity : 
For jail p^rtupl^atiofiM arise from tlie uma^ rmrrawiog: 
the mind by selfishness. 

Yet if we conj&ider how 'worhily fame and glory 
are com$nonly acquired, we shall find» that there are 
some circomstances attending it, which must ibr 
ever keep peace a Stranger, or at least a very pre^- 
carious Guest* 

.Eloquence, Civil Policy, and Military HonourSy 
we ' the three great entrances to Glory. Yet how 
crft is the one employed in defence of falsehood and 
wrong; the other in the arts of circumvention; and 
the tlnrd amidst the horrors of unjust conquest! But 
these mfitters are best left to every man's particnlai* 

meditation. 

On the whole, we see what a delusion it is which 
the w<»*ld presents unto us, when it pretends to give 
us that greatest blessing hci^e below, inwardpeace. 

But as empty, and as trifling as the present is^ 
^ven under its best form, it becomes still more worth*' 
less by the caprice and injustice of the Giver. \ 

For 
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for these advantages, Jby wliich peace is Bup- 
posed to be obtained, the World distributee with 
such injustice, with so little regard to true merit, 
that we generally find thena shared (indeed not 
equally) ,by the worthless and by the deserving. 
Npr is there less caprice and inconstancy in tlie cm- 
tmuance of the world's favours : wliich, as it often 
gives without desert, as often resumes ai^d takes 
away without cause. So that, even though peace (^^ 
mif^ wef e indeed dependent on its smiles, the pos- 
session of this peace would be the most precarious 
of all things. 

The Sages of Antiquity, who made the most 
diligent inquiry after this peace, were forced at last to 
confess this supreme blessing of humanity was not 
to be found without the aid of some Celestial 
Guide. 

At that juncture, when the Guide was sccnto be 
most wqnted, he was sent by our Almighty Fatlier, 
with all the heavenly attributes of Grace and Peace ; 
who, having completed his ordained JMinistry; to 
prepare his followers for the reception of this gift, 
and to direct them how to preser\'e and improve it, 
when it was bestowed, left them with the divine 
farewell of my text : Peace I Icctcc ivith you^ my 
Peace I give unto you : not as the world givethj 
give I unto you. 

T\\\s peace consists in a full and pleasing con- 
sciousness of pardon and restoration to God's favour, 
jthrough the blood of his Son, on our sini ere re- 
pentance. 

Vol. X. T The 
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The immediate Giver of this Peaoe is the Holy 
Spirit. Hence, in reference to the mysterious can- 
veyancey and the supernatural fruits of the Gift, it 
is called a peace that passeth all understanding. 
That isy such a peace as humanity is not able tO' 
procure for itself ; or to preserve when procured^ 
without the assisting grace of God's Holy Spirit. 

And now ive may be able to see the immense 
difference there is between thispcffce, and that which 
the %\t>r1d pretends to give, both in its fiature and 
duration. 

The Passions and Appetites are the deadly bane 
to all tranquillity of mind : and these, this peace 
totally subdues, by submitting Bur will to the tcill 
of God. In the mean time, our full assurance of 
favour with hinij our supreme goody fills up the 
great void of tlie mind ; which now enjoys, and is 
greatly affected with, nothing but its own conscious 
content, tranquillity, and joy. 

Again, this solid blessing is given, not as the 
world pretends to give its wretched Counterfeits ; 
that is, capriciously^ unjustly, or precariously. 

As this Peace dwells only in the mind purified 
by the love of God and Man, and hatred of iniquity ; 
so while the mind continues in that state, its peace 
is as lasting and solid as the foundations of the 
earth. 

And whatever casual pollution the good man 
may contract by presumption, negligence, or com- 
merce with an evil World, which may abate or 
disorder inward peace ; For this, the Gracioui 
Giver has contrived an instant and efficacious re* 

1 6 mcdy, 
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«iedy, sincere repentance : by which all the breaches 
in our peace are repaired, and the heavenly tran- 
quillity of mind restored to its foil vigour, through 
the mediation of our Blessed Lord and Redeemer; 
— to whom, with the Father and Holy Spirit, be all 
glory for evermore. 
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Preached at Lincobis Inn, November ii, 1759, 



INIQUITY THE CAUSE OF UNBELIEF. 

St. Matt. xxiv. 12. 

AXD BECAUSE INIQUITY SHALL ABOUND, THE 
LOVE OF MANY SHALL WAX COLp. 

THESE words are to be found in the famous 
Prophesy of Jesus, in which the predictions 
of his jftrst coming to judge the Jews, in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; and his second coming to 
judge mankind, in the destruction of the World and 
renovation of all things, are interwoven with one 
another. 

And in these words is foretold that general apostasy 
from the Faitky of which tlie Sacred Writers have 
so frequently forewarned the faithful, as the cha- 
racteristic mark of the latter times — The love of 
many [the adherence of the greater part to the Faith] 
shall wax cold: The causaxyi this apostasy is fore- 
told likewise, became Iniquitjf shall abounds 

T 3 This 
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/ This melancholy but important truth may be 
supported by considerations drawn, ist, from the 
nature of things ; and, sdly, from the experience 
of our own times. 

Thoush nothing be more common than to see 
men's opimons and practices aC variance ; because 
the judgnient draws one way^ and the passimu 
another; and because, generally, men are neither 
masters of one nor of the other, to take them up 
and lay them down at pleasure ; and so laave it 
not in their power -to sait tbeir opinions to their 
practices, or tlieir practices to their opinions^ as 
they see fit : yet this contrariety and opposition is 
a very uneasy situation ; and the more so, from the 
difficulty of removing it. Hence the various arta^ 
. and contrivances of the wicked heart , to delude 
itself, in pi'oeurkig: a set of principles, that may 
support Men, at least give them no uneasiness, ia 
r their pr^ujtices. 

But if the received principles or opinions (aach 

. as those of the Christian faith) not only shew the 

falsehood, the folly, and the absurdity of vice ; aad 

that it is not only destructive of our rational nature 

h^re^ but of our very being hereafter .; tben the 

wicked man, who is resolved not to part ^ith: bis 

vices, and yet fiudi himself crossed arid: dtetwbed 

. by Uiese opinions, which ho had imljibed: m fais 

education, and after^vards ap^iroved in his judgment,. 

• will never re^ till; he has pertcNed tiiat- judgment, 

• l>y sophistipal reasonings, againsit the truth of his 

^ip^inions. And sophistical reasonings, at best, «ven 

when ^e.opf¥ilc;4 bya i»ii^i»g mxx^f always ^:airykg 

: their 
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their suspicions along with them, the self-deluded 
victim to his vices is still for trying their force upon 
bis acquaintance, in. order to establish them more, 
firmly in himself. Hence that preposterous zeal, ob- 
served in modern unbelievers, for making converts ; 
which has always appeared to pious observers so 
.extremely monstrous ; but which, we find, has a 
-very obvious cause in the very nature of infidelity 
itsclil 

Thus we see, bow truly Iniquity is assigned as 
tbe caiLse of that general apostasy^ from the Christian 
faith, predicted to be the Character of these latter 
tiays. And became iniquity shall abound, the love 
vf many shall wax cold. 

•And here, before I proceed to my second head; 
ll may not be amiss to observe, how much this 
check upon vice is to the honour of the Christian 
Faith ; a check so great, that vice cannot proceed 
in its course, till this obstruction to it be removed. 
In the Pagan and Mahometan Religions, both of 
antient and modem times, wicked men were never 
tinder this necessity : nor have we ever heard that 
they quarrelled with their Religion, because they 
Hvanted to enjoy their vices in peace. Their opinions 
aod practices subsisted together in a very fiiendly 
manner. And we find, much nearer home, that 
those men who have quarrelled with their baptismal 
Faith for the sake of their vices, profess themselves 
to be the followers of natural Religion ; which being 
what each man pleases tp make it, it is very easy 
for them, to prevent its becoming troublesome to 

t 4 their 
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thcif vicc8 ; and is tlicrcfore a very commodious^ as 
it U a very reputable, profession of Religion. 

Uut I now anticipate tiie subject of the second 
head I proposed to speak to in support and ex* 
planation of nay text; which was, that the expee^ 
rience of the present times amply confirms its tnith; 
that abounding of iniquity is the true cause why the 
love of many for the Christian faitli is waxed cold: 
or of that general defection from Christianity which 
has now spread itself throughout all ordet3 and 
degrees of men. 

A mere general view of the state of things is alone 
sufficient to evidence this truth. When was them 
so great a defection from the Religion of our Fore- 
fatlicrs? And when did profligate iniquity so much ' 
abound ? The estimate of the quantity of national 
vice is indeed hard to make. But this we may be 
assured of, that when Vice stalks triumphant, and 
without disguise ; when apologies are made fon th^ 
national benefits resulting from private viqes ; and 
when it is openly maintained that Government 
cannot l)e carried on without corruption ; we may 
be assured, that Vice lias spread more generally, 
and has taken deeper root, than while it. sneaked 
about in disguise ; while it denied its Parentage, 
and pretended to be related to Virtnc. 

But we have a surer evidence of the truth of my 
text Wq need but look about us, and consider 
who have been the most zealous propagators of 
Infidelityt hroughout this present Century ; and who 
have been their most devoted followers;: and we 

shall 
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{iball find that both bave beea as notorious (wb^tbeip 
in high stations or in h)w) for vice and corruption^ 
as for the profligate principles of unbelief. So that 
there, was small danger of being mistaken, when> we 
saw a man glorying in his Iniquities, to condude 
that her was a Rogue upon PrinciplCy that is, « 
Freethinker : as on. the other hand, when we Jteard 
a man profess his disbelief of the Religion of his 
Country, that he was a corrupt Knave^ whether in 
a. public or in a private Station. 

Even great learning and superiority of parts, thcs 
best security, next to Grace^ against Infidelity (and 
what has in fact secured the generality of exalted 
geniuses against this contagion) if unliappily joined 
with a very corrupt hearty have not been of force 
sufficient to guard men against this evil. So mucb 
has. their present ease and the silencing of a cla^ 
morons Conscience got the better of all the con- 
victions of Reason. 

To this it may be objected, that many wicked 
men have professed the highest regard for religion : 
as, on the other hand, some unbelievers have beeii 
very moral men. 

Both these assertions will deserve to be consi- 
dered. There is no question, but that through 
various stages of wickedness, so rational a Religion^ 
in which men have been brought up and educated* 
will stick closely by them. But the horror of this 
state, which the constant upbraidings of conscience 
must occasion, makes them naturally fly for ease 
and respite from their torments : li grace abounds^ 
^hey will be enabled to shake off their *viees : If 

the 
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the World [M^vails, they will choose to pait with fshdr 
Religion. Dbtracled by such contrary intpulses^ 
it will not be long ere they part with one or the 
Other : and the over-abounding of wicked es^ampU 
en(x)Urages worldly men, in general^ to make a 
mrong choice. This is the condition of the first 
stages of life : but it being a very winatural state 
(men naturally pursuing ease) we may be sure, it 
uiil not continue long. Whenever therefore an 
old determined veteran in vice perseveres in the pro^ 
Jession of a Religion, which denounces the most 
dreadful sentence on his perseverance in Iniquity, 
and pretends a zeal for tliis Religion, we may s^ft^ 
pronounce him to be a consummate Hypocidte. 
And if we attentively consider, we shall never be 
at a loss to account for the trouble he gives himself,. 
in putting on, and still wearing, so hazardous a mask. 
We shall find it to be either \m pr^essiony his atationy 
his connexionsy or some lower personal Interest^ 
that obliges him to profess his attachment to religion. 
Or if haply these marks be diflftcult to find, there are 
others, which never fail to betray this species of 
Hypocrisy. Such as these, this pretended Reli- 
gioniet always makes the truth to be the same 
thing with what happens to be the established. He 
therefore joins with the real Bigot y to discourage alh 
inquiries into truth, and is the first to decry and 
persecute the Inquirer. — :And so much for the Re-' 
ligion of the habitual Sinner. 
' As to the other part of the objection, that sovm 
Unbelievers have beefi moral men. This will amount 
to no more than aa ej^ception to a general rule^ 

which 
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which Bays Ijbat Unbelievers are commonly wicked 
i!nen. ■ And the causes which produce the exceptum 
4irfe eiisily accounted for. 

Unbelief has of late become so fashionable, that 
its advocates have formed and fashioned it into a 
"kind of system, and supported and adorned it wit^ 
all the arts of sophistry and false reasoning: so 
that it would be no wonder if, here and there, a 
moral man of cool appetites and enfeebled reason, 
sejduced by specious appearances, should chance 
^io do credit to this miserable Philosophy. This, 
joined to a vanity of doing honour^ to a sect (so 
itiuch and justly spoken against by sober men, for 
the immoralities of its professors) nfiay possibly pro- 
duce a moral free-thinker. But such a phaeno- 
menon is extremely rare : So rare, that, of all our 
leaders in Infidelity (and England has produced a 
greater swarm than almost all the world besides), 
we hear but of one or two, who ever passed for 
lionest men. And the riian who had this luck, 
though he got the character of temperance, justice, 
candour, charity, in his ^ commerce with the world, 
yet it is well known to all who have seen his writings, 
that in the management of controversy he has 
knowingly violated both truth and charity. 

On the whole then, we cannot but conclude with 
' the text, that because of the aboundi?2g of Iniquity^ 
the love of many^ for our holy faith, has waxed 
cold. 

But we are not to expect that these apostate 
will own that Iniquity is the cause of th^ir apostasy. 

They 
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They have alway» assigned other causes ofikf 
vbich in their opinion clears them {frbiD'ati anl^ 
picion of unjust prejudice or prevention* Ahdtfafise 

1st, The immoral and uncxerhplary lives of thb 
Clergy, And, 

2dly, The irrational sj^stem of Christianity. 

Let us examine both these pretences. ^ » 

They will not believe the truth of the Christian 
Relidon on account of the unsanctified Lives of 
its ministers. But what has this to do with tb? 
^ truth or falsehood of a Revelation established upqp 
full evidence, evidence which has nothing to do with 
the personal Character of its ministers ? Was ir- 
resistible Grace promised, by this Religion, to them, 
something might be said for so absurd a conclusion ; 
^hich infers the falsehood of a Religion from the 
follies of its Pastors. But since they continue men, 
as other men are, as well after they have devoted 
themselves to the service of the altar, as before^ 
and liable to all the common infirmities of humanity, 
no conclusipn can be drawn from their personal dis- 
credit, to die discredit of that Religion which they^ 
$0 unworthily serve. 

Again, as to the irrational and absurd tenets of 
the Religion itself. It is certain no such could come 
from God. And if our Religion teaches that such 
4|d come from him, this were fully sufficient to 
discredit it But our free-thinkers should have beea 
Assured of what they say, by a careful study of the, 

Scripturea 
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Scriptures themsdves, before they advanced 6# 
hMvy a charge agia^inst the Reygion of tlieir Gountrjt 
And 90 jdouUtiless tliey would, had not the prejudida 
irising fi'om their Iniquities made tliem yevyikwYmt 
that Religion should be a false and fictitious thing | 
and therefore they received any thing that came to 
them under the name of Christianity (so it woul4 
serve their purpose to decry and dishonour it), with- 
out exaniming whether it was the genuine Gospel 
of Christ, or no ; nay, under ^ strong suspiqion, and 
sometimes, a sure conviction, that it was not. The 
truth is, tht^y knowingly give us the doctrines of 
Men for the doctrines of God; and then, from th^ 
absurdities oi sects and parties, oi sums and systems^ 
argue against the truth of the Gospel. I said, 
^rtpwbigly ; for, at other times, when they have beefli 
disposed to abuse the Clergy, they have produced 
these very docUnnes as their adulterate manufacture'; 
Mhich, when they argued against Religion itself, 
they' called the doctrines of the Gospel. What arig 
we then to conclude from this conduct, both witii 
regaj'd to their objections to the Ul lives of thfi 
Clergy J and to the absurdity of the Christian tenets^ 
but that they were asliamed to own to others thfe 
true cause of their Infidelity^ and for their own 
^se would even endeavour to hide it from them» 
selves; and, in its stead, would obtrude upon ud 
other more specious causes ; which yet aje iii riiemr 
sd ves so inconclusive, that, but for the reason above, 
they would not have ventured to build upon them sti 
important an aftkir as that of their own salvation, 
if these men therefore would persuade us that tlfey 

6Te, 
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wtCy SB they so londW proclarai tiiemseives, uofiae 
inquirers after truth, lettiiem, by ivafy of experiineiit 
only, cast off their vices, reform their lives, 'and 
conform a little to the moral precepts of the Go^id ; 
and ]f then these formidable objections against 
Itevelation still wear the same face, and do not 
shrink into nothing, we will believe them^ to be 
honest and sincere ; which, to believe before^ would 
be an excess of charity, that even the benevolent 
Genius of tlie Gosi}el would not excuse, or support - 

The conclusion and inference from the whde< is 
this, that it is infinitely . to the discredit of modem 
infidelity, and as much to the honour of our holy 
faith, that it is Liiquhif which makes unbelieversv 
For how miserable must that Cause be, where the 
true reason of their rejecting Revelation is one of 
the marks of its truth, namely, the vengeance of 
Heaven a^inst vice and immorality ! No one can 
think, had this Religion only offered Rewards for 
Believers, that ever there would have been such 
ft thing as an Unbeliever ; and yet tliis would have 
been a certain mark of its falsehood, as it is of the 
Mahometan and other superstitions. But as soon 
as ever it proves its pretensions from Heaven, by 
pronouncing misery to Vice, as well as happiness 
to Virtue, then the world begins to swarm with 
Freethinkers. 

On the other hand, what can be more for the 
honour of a Religion, than that it drives from it all 
determined wickedness, as not able to bear the 
splendor of its visage ; especially when we consider 

that 
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that this same Religion, so terrible to hardened Vice, 
bears the most benignant aspect to a repentant 
sinner, whom she invites to her bosom, and to 
whom she communicates all her comforts and con- 
solations ? 

Let therefore such who have been so unhappily 
deluded by their sins as to rivet 4hem into their 
nature, by a fatal Unbelief, view and contemplate 
this rejected Religmi on this side, where with so 
much pity and compassion she thrdws out her arms, 
to recover these her deluded Children from final 
perdition. The frequent contemplation of this would, 
with the Grace of God (always at hand to assist the 
honest endeavours of men), at last enable them to 
break their fetters, recover their liberty, and return 
again into one fold, under one Shepherd, Jesta 
Christ the Righteous. Amen, 
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Preached before the King, March li, 1769. 



TRUE CHRISTIANS, THE SALT OF THE 

EARTH. 

Matt. v. 13. 

m 

fE ARE TttE SALt OF THE EARTH; BUT It 
THE SALT HAVE LOST ITS SAVOUR, WHERE- 
WITH SHALL IT BE SALTED? IT IS THENCE- 
FORTH GOOD FOR NOTHING, BUT TO BE CAST 
OUT, AND TO BE TRODDEN UNDER FOOT. 

OU R Blessed ^f aster hath here, in ati happy 
union of scientific and popular instruction^ 
arising from the joint aid of the sentiment and the 
expression, supported a particular truth on a general 
principle. 

The particular truth is, that the loss of the Salt^ 

or genuine spirit of Christianity, cannot be supplied 

by any human expedient whatsoever : and it is 

Vol. X. U «upported 
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fuppCMted on Uib general PrindpUy that every ibiiig 
bath its Salt or essential quality, which makes it 
to be Hbat it is ; and, without which, it is no longer 
the ftame, liavin<; degenerated into another tbin^. 
4 Much of our blessed Master s instruction pointed 
to future corruptions in bis holy Religion ; fof at the 
tioie when he first impregnated the world with, what 
he here calls, the salt of the Earthy there could 
be little danger of its losing its savour during that 
generation* 

"Jlic observation was made to be recorded by the 
sacred Penmen ; that when this loss or decay of 
Sflvour slunild arrive, wc might remember (to use 
his own xvords) that he had told m of it. 

And it is one of the miserable Prerogatives that 
we, the Ministers of his word in these latter ages, 
have to boast of, above our happier Predecessors, 
that wc are able to illustrate the divinity of our holy 
Faith by the completion of many Prophecies, which 
foretold the degeneracy of the Christian Church. 

But though I sliall not forget tlie particular Truth 
inculcated in my Text, yet it is my purposfe, first 
of all, to show from the general maxim on which 
h is supported, tliat the gracious warning, con- 
tained in tlic observation, holds good with regard to 
every state and condition of human life, as well 
civil as religious ; tliat where tlie Sidt or essential 
jjuality of a tlnngi that which constitutes its being 
whttt it is, happens to be lost or depraved, nothing 

gw prtivcut the destruction of the subject in which 
(U quality resided : uq succedaneum, no adventi- 
tious 



tibtis quality, havittg the virtue or fefficicy to Supply > 
its place. • • 

To explain my meaning by the trite example of 
the Bodjf'natttmly employed, oh all otcasioiis, to* 
inastrate the various fortunes and situations of th« 
hody-poHtic. ■ ' \ 

' In the hutnSirt frame, tije es^entifel quality of tba* 
eye is its capacity of vision ; of the ear, to receiftt- 
ahd modulate sounds ; of the palate, to distingeish' 
savours; and so of the rest. Now ifheti tfwi-^ 
qualities approprmted to each organ of sense tare 
lost or depraved, we find it impossible for theii'^ 
functions to be discharged, or their defects to bt 
supplied by any succedaneum whatsoever. The 
vitiated part must for ever lie useless, till the mis- 
chiefs attending the cessation of its fonctions end 
in the destruction of that body which such paitfc' 
were formed and designed, by the divine ArcWtec^ 
to serve and support. 

Just so it is in the several orders and stations of 
Society ; which are the members, as it were, of 
the great Body-politic. 

Suppose then the &/? or essentia qualities t>foir»^ 
of these members be Frugality md ShnpHcity; t/( 
anotlier, Learning ; of another, fVisdom ; knd <# 
the twofold Body itself, in one part, L&ce of M^ 
Country ; in the other, Piety : Wheft all, or atty 
of these, no longer operate by their respective fai^ 
culliosj the common Body to which ttiey belong 
vfi\\ soon fell into a consumptive decay. 

This serious and melancholy truth our divint 

u 2 Madter 
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M^^f bath plainly iutioiated, ia that elegant figure 
1^ Salt u-hich hath lost its savour. 

I shall therefore first endeavour to explain th# 
ipiportance of his words, as tliey are founded on 
tt^e general Principle^ ia their more enlarged and 
general sense : By which you may understand the 
Lelpless con()ition of Society , when any of its capital 
ipembers are deprived of their essential qualitie^^. 
So that, in whatsoever part you find tliis Salt to have 
losty or to be in danger of losing, its savour, you 
may hasten to restore it, or to preserve it in its 
natural state, instead of hoping by quack inventions 
to supply its place. 

: I. To b^in with tlie People. The Salt of this 
gross Body, that by which it is kept sweet, are modes- 
ty, industry, parsimony, and simplicity of manners. 
. ^ How far tijese qualities now make, or mark, the 
characteristic of the People, we all see. 

i In;stead of that modesty, by which the English 
Populace, till of late, have been so advantageously 
distinguished, a censorial spirit, not of their hearts 
but of their heads, hath got possession of them. They 
erect tliemselves into Controllers of the conduct of 
their Governors ; they prescribe la\ys to the Legis- 
vdature; and rise in tumults against die sentence of 
J^ublic Justice. In prosperity, they are insolent; 
19 adversity, oudrageous. A People turbulent and 
lervil^ ; mutinous and corrupt ; impatient in want ;- 
improvident in abundance ; and equally unawed by 
Uie vpiifted hand of Heaven and the Magistrate. 
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That Parsimony arid simplicity of manners, which 
:had long supported their' station in ease ahd credit, 
ere now lost in the distresses attehding luxury and 
riot Hence, mad factions, and criminal assodi- 
tions, which shake, and threaten to overturn, die 
rery foundations of Society. ! * 

And now, wherewith shall this unsavoury .Body 
he salted? They are ready to tdl you, with thSt d5t 
of Sovereignty which they Imve assumed, — By theiir 
larcre and extensive Commerce ; that spring-tide 6f 
Riches ; which they believe (if they believe in itiy 
thinji) will set the shattered Vessel of the Common- 
wealth, now stranded by these wretched PilotiS, once 
again on float. 

But this gilded pageant w^iU only add to our dis- 
orders. For a flow of wealth, which, regulated by 
the essential qualities of a virtuous People, would 
have set all to rights, will serve only to extend the 
luxury, to encourage the dissipation, and to inflame 
the insolence and riot of a lawless crew of mis- 
creants. 

- \ 

IT. The Ministers of Religion acquire their 
lionoured character from their love of TRU'fkj^ 
manifested in the cultivation of good Lf^TTEUs. 
And none have surpassed the English clergy in t|je 
glorious exercise of these essential qualities. They 
rose to that distinction, and, indeed, they could riSe 
no otherwise, by the mutual nid which those two 
qualities imparted jto one another. 

Now if ever the Salt of this sacred order ' should * 
become vapid (which Heaven avert !) by a coldness 

16 % for 
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for Truth ainl an indifference for Letters^ one 
may easily guess wbat contrivanoes will be eoiployed, 
and to how little purpose, to preserve appearaniee^ 
when the virtue and efficacy of thin^ are lost. 

An affected MonEfiATiON will try to soften^ 
vhen it cannot warm, that rigid coldness ; and ft 

. blush of MODEST*; ^viU be assumed to aniaiate that 
lifeless mdiferenci. But these painted virtues m411 
not bear the weather : this moderation will fade 
and betray the pallid hue of ignoranci: ; and this 
modesty soon appear to be only the varnish qf 
sc?:PTicis]vr, 

Now though counterfeits do, in the very act^ 
bear testimony to 4he excellence of the geBCiiBe 
qualities they usurp, (and we know that modeoty 
commonly attends^ and always adds a lustre ta 
Truth" ; and moderation l^t rcconninaads^ the 
Tochers of it to the world ;) yet counterfeits can 
pever supply the place of those Virtues they have 

* dispossessed. 

III. Ministers of State, next to Ministers 
of Religion, deserve our highest reverence. Their 
Salt or essential quahties are Wisdom and good 
Faith. On these the success as well as justice 
of public paeasures depend. These make them 
]>eloved at home, and confided in abroad. Socb 
hAve been those Pilots of the Commonwealth, who, 
from time to timcj have safely steered the PubUe 
Vessel through all those dangers to which the fHomy 
' aad tempestuous nature of our Free Constitutioa 
perpetuatljf expose it , . * 

Now 
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Now whenever it shall hfip{>ect, that this 'MiniS'' 
teriai Salt shall have k^ its • mv&ttf^ Is itecoi^e 
insipid or corrupt, no expedients (though expjp- 
piENTS be tiie Statesman's Asylum) will ^a0brd 
.U8 its Virtua Yet cunning and GiRcu^yjiKtt'io^ 
hiave been so loi^ employed to hold the place ^itf 
Wisdom and good Faith^ tiiat it, at length, becamt 
li^ question, which of these two kinds, ttad the tuiti^ 
and genukie Salt ai the Politician; though ^ 
History of Mankind had amply explainted the dj^-^' 
ference ; and long experience had so fully convinced 
the Statesman himself, of the small U3$ of cunning 
^vAcircumcention in the conduct of public af&irs; 
that be had learned to turn th<$m, ^ith more success, 
for the advancement of his own; in evading die 
force of that opposition he Mas unable to withstand ; 
and in engrossing more power than he knew hew 
to use. 

IV. But now, from the partid and subordinate 
stations in Society, let us come to the whok Corri'^ 
munity itself ; and see what is the Salt^ End 'what 
are the essential qualities, of this vast Body, thtsf 
Leoiathan, of whom it is said,-^wj&(?« Earth ihtrt 
u not his Uke *, in whose parts and poxver tmi 
comely proportwn'\ (to use the language of tlic 
saicred Writer) are contained two Societies, the cml 
and the religious : to each of which, every icidividuftl, 
in a different capacity, belongs. The essential quit- 
Uty. of the civile is the lace of man, nfMiftstoed ]by 
th? service of- the Public; the essential qusdity tdf 

* Job xli. 33. t Ver, 4a. T 
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the religious^ is the &?ve of God^ manifeated in the 
practice of yirtue and piety. 

1. For, in the first part, individuals associating 
to obtain those worldly blessings which civil policy 
only can bestow, tlie genuine and most natural 
concern of each is the welfare of thk waqj^s* .^ 
Hence that reasonable pursiiit, and most heroiCj 
(though heroism be a passion seldom joined w^th . 
reason) the love of our Country. Transported js 
with^^Aw, and sacrificing all other passions to thifiy.^^. ,j 
nations and people have, from the lowest and basest ^ 
original, arrived at wealth and empire. A passion,^ . ^ 
which no power, no policy, no advantage of climate;, - 
no superiority in personal endowments, have ever 
been able to withstand. * Inflamed and purified by 
this passion alone, the Banditti of Rome came, in . 
time, to give Law to the discipline and science pf 
Greece ; to the policy and commerce of Egypt ; ai>d 
to the opulence and immense power of Asia. 

Whenever this passion hath shone strong amongst 
us, we have seen England become the Pacificator 
of the Continent, and rival Monarchs sue for our 
' alhance. — And what is it that is said to have clouded 
this scene of glory? What, but tlie decline, the 
extinction, of the Pat riot -passion ; under the 
counterfeit professions of the Factious ; the secret 
discouragements of the Corrupt ; and the open ri- 
dicule of tlie Profligate^ \ ■■. \ 

Now, what shaH we substitute to supply^ Joss - 
of this essential virtue, the Salt oi this animiating . 
principle ? Something, no doubt, will be attempted, 

to 
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to prevent Gavemihent from falling into dishoDour 
and contempt There is a mifmc passioh, whlcli 
will be yainly busied to repair tliis loss, by the, 
MULtil^LTCATioN OF ouft Laws : For the dec^ , 
of that genuitie salt^ the love of mr Country^ being , 
amongst its other mischiefs, attended with a constant 
disposition to brave or to evade the old established -.. 
LawSi there seisms to have been as constant a pro- 
vocation in our Governors to counterwork this €!vj1 
by the addition of new ones. But this will ill suji^ 
port the Patriot-passion^ or supply the M^ant of it; 
when men observe, or fancy they observe, that a 
multiplicity of Laus^ instead of giving strength to 
the general, becomes a snare and entanglement to 
paiticulurs. 

2. If we turn from the Community in its aV/7, to 
its religious capacity, wc shall find its essence (when 
purifcd, as ours, by the Gospel) to consist in the 
lov^ ofGod^ and in the practice of piety mid ^virtue. 
And this Salt, the native temper of Euglishmeii 
bath, in all past ages, eminently supplied : so that 
tlie Piety of Britain ^vas long its characteristic 
tadge. ^ From what iatal (Concurrence of unlucky 
accidents we have suffered this celestial flame to {j(> 
/out and die away, even amidst the increase of its 
fuel {for never was the Christian Faith so well 
proved to be a reasonable service as in these times)^ 
it is not my purpose, at present, to inquire. The 
loss isf Notorious. It is seen by our actions, it is 
^.vowed in our speculations, and boasted of as ciir_ 
- ; glory. 
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gkuryy that tliis Faith bath now no longer its wMted 
bold on the lives and consdencei of men. 

V. And now tUs brings me still nearer |o w^ 
Text For the Gospel is that specific salt, 
!ivhich cur blessed Master intimates should, in these 
)atter days, lo&e its savour ; and more than intimates, 
should find no succedaneum to supply its places 
. Yet so insensible are we grown even to the 
jneed of any, that we hardly seek or inquire for 
relief; contrary to tlie foregoing cases, where we 
find men busied^ however vainly, to supply &e 
/depraved state of their condition, by new inventions, 
^nd were it not for tlie humanity of certain ^ well'^ 
bred Gentlemen, this crooked Gcjieration wmld 
be in danger of forgetting that there was any such 
thing as A BiULE of right, which these new Iq- 
atructors o^r to us, as an equivalent for th£ kv%z 
OF Faith. ^ 

But, not trusting to tMs, other phantoms, it is 
true, have been raised up to season our imipidity. " 

The MAN OF HONOUR stauds forth to assure 
us, that a sense of Honour (from which sacred name 
he takes his title), and not of Religion, is the XfM 
f>olisher and refiner of human manners. And yet 
we see, modern Honour- hath no other coiHiexiQR 
with Viitue than what Fashion hath chanced to 
make between them ; and that Hotmir may thrive 
and do well (as the practice of fashioDable men 
ehews) amidst the breach of all ^od's Connfiond-^. 
TU^itSApid the King's. . , 

: The 



The, Makir.(OF Scibitc^ hidedd, hath discovered 
« stiU mom excpiffiite yetie^ m our distresses. H^ 
bids us procure, for ourselves, a Taste ; which, ki 
the ineky absence of ^qt HeligiM, m\l answer every 
ibin^. > This, saj^ be, is that true infernal Jeelmgi^ 
;mbifch Fanatics have do much mistaken; 'and only 
mwOs to'he «ew touched' by this Philosophy, to Iwi 
indeed the Goi> within. ' 

Though if tine reflect, that Taste is governed by 

' iSae^ fUMginatian, just as Honour is regulated -tte 
iin^' Fashion: we^tnay find reason to^ complain -tJmt 
our Betters have here (as* u^ual)^ only provided fbr 
theftiselves ; and that Taste and Honour, like 
the Quails and Manna m the wilderiiess, are too 
" delicate a repast for the gross appetites of the People : 

. and that, however solid a (Consolation this new sea- 
soning of the decayed isalt of Religion may afford 

. the polite and tlie wi4l-bitd, wherefaskion and foncy 
supply the place of Faith and Hope, yet for us 
miserable sinners a more substantial Diet is to be 
provided. 

To sum up all — From what hath been said you 
' may collect, how desperate the condition of things 
must needs be, whenever the several stations of 
' Society, and much more when Society itself, shall 
have lost their essential qualities, the salt which 
constitutes their natures, and makes them to be 
what they are. 

How near we are approaching to this fatal period, 
or how far removed trom it, must be left to every 
'inan's serious reflec^ioQ* 

If 
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If we should be fouod to have &llen firom ibat 
happy state in which the Creator first jAnoed us, 
and to ^vbich our Redeemer restored us ; the state 
in which nature put us, and Grace hath long sup- 
p(»1ed us ; iithat have we now to do, but, widi aH 
humility, to apply to the Author of our Salvation» 
that he would recall tilings to that Order, which, on 
his creation of them, he pronounced good, and 
which^ when run into confusion, he restored and 
harmonized, when Xbe whole choir of Heaven sung 
— Glory to God in the highest^ and on Earth 
peace, good will towards men ! 
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THE NATURE AND END 

OF THE 

SACRAMENT 

OF 

THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



t^ THE Sublet of tbe fellbwiiig'* Dlw)vtrte** (we ve ^ 
by Bishop Hurd) '' bad been so embroiled by two eminent 
'* Writers of opposite priadpleii; lllat it became necessary to 
^* take it out of their hands, and to guard the PaUkk from - 
** being bewildered and misled, ekher hj a Popbh or Sociniaa 
'* comment. In a moderate compass, he '' [Warburtok] ** has 
^ refuted the system of either party, and explained his 

own notion of the Sacrament (which was also that of 

tha great Cudworth) in so clear a manner, that few men 
** of sense and judgment will now question where the troth 

lie*."' See Ltfe of the Author^ prefixed to this 

^Ition, Vol* L p. 75. 
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THE LORD'S SUPPER, 



nPHE celebration of th^ Lord's Supper being 
t*^_opr constant duty, as it is to shew the Lorcts 
death tUl he come*; and likewise our greatest in- 
terest, as it is the oomtminion of the body and 
bioad of Christ f ; it may not be improper to in- 
qiire into its specific nature, in order to com- 
•prehend both tli^ force of our obligation to frequent 
the Lord's table> and the value of timt benelSt we 
reeeive in worthily communicating. 

"The history of its institution is delivered by St 
Matthew, in these words, " And as they were eatings 
^* Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, 
*^ and gave it to the Disciples, and said, Take, eat ; 
" this is MY BODY : and he took the cup, and gave 
^* thanks, and gave it to them, sayings Drink ye 
" all of it; for this is my blood of the New Tes- 
** tament, which is shed for many for the remissioa 
^' of Sins:|;." 

The Rites and Ceremonies of the law were ty- 
pical. A Type, as hath been shewn elsewhere §, 

* 1 Cor. xi. 26. t Il^id. x. 16. 

^ Ch, xxvi. 2^ 8cc. § Div. Leg. Book iv. 

arose 



j^j^fsos^ jfrpoi the aocMilt tnoie-^^sofe/emnglxf f^i^* 

For, by adding a moral wiport to a dignific^tiireiMgn, 

,.ttb? station b!Ejco«pe» %, TYjpfc *r.i 'HM$(*«(ted <Rite, 

^iKhijcb (together with Baptism) was M^taiBe/plaii^iof 

ifihe whole Jewish ritual, J^» like that nXuM^^Typwl 

^also : but with, this differerice,7*:The Jew i& ri^itts 

*|irere predictive of .things Jiiiure; and •so^'Oifere 

obscure and intricate : this, significative tifj ailliMig 

past; and so, clear and intelligible. / .r.^o^MH 






^ Thus far as to its form. Its specific nattff^^.jj^ 
he our next inquiry.' To have an exact i^^^gf 
this,' two things must be well considered : The js^^ 
of Religion at the time this Rite was instijtnted^ }fm 

tlie particular season in which it was celebrated. 

• .»' .. .. 

^ !.» In those ages of the world when^ictinasliiftde 
ao great a part of the Religion both of J^'!^''iiri4 
Gentiles, the sacrifice was always fbilowed ^h^% 
religious feasting bu the thing offered; wHrqli Vas 
tialled, the feast up07i or after fhfijacrifcc;[,t^t 
partakers of which feast were supposed tft.i^QPpie 
ii>iEutakers of the benefits of the Sacrifi©exu^vlNfaw^,* 
from the Gospel-history of theinstitHtfoiiP^iftf qtii* 
lords Supper^ and from St. PatiFs reasc»i1il»<iapoil* 
it, a celebrated person hath long siiice^sll^wrL ^^M' 
great compass of learning, and force of dl*^me?i^^ 
That 'Jesus, about to offer himself a sacrifice on^tlie 
c^oss for our redemption, did, ^X^^^o^ 
^eral practice, institute the last f^/i^^r^ .^^^^^t^fi 

>.>.. . ^ *^t .» Div. Leg. Boofc'ivv ^^^ ^^ ' ^-^:*^ 

■ - .* i.'. ■•*•».•*.'.♦ -f I. f> aTii 

>- Z jo/ 



idcn of m feast after tfie ' Edifice * So fit that 

Icaraed^ ivriter; 
. 5. jfis'to the' pctrtknilar seasoh h whidh Ihfe lioly 

.Rite ivas cefebmted ,* We are to consider, that the, 
: ^g^eat SAtaiTtcfi on the cross was typically pre* 
. figured b]r neveral of the Temple-oblattolis ^ and 
r especially by the PaIk:hal-lamb. Now jdst 
Ji^re Ihe paisidHy and while Jesus wiis eating the 

PMChal-mpper^ wbich was a' Jewish fea^t after or 

i^Mwi the sacrificci be institutes this holy Rite. 

Ahd ai^ it was his ^;eneral custom to aOude, in his 

actions and eKpressions, to whiat passed befoi'e liis 
Hsyes, or presented itself to his observation f; who 

1X01 ^oUl^ When we see, itl the Vefy form of cele* 

bratioo, 

*. ♦ Dr. Cad worth, in his Discourse concerning the true 
fiOtioH of* the hordes S^ijpjper.^— ^But to bid dwii Syvteni^ 
like a feir and able writer, who conceals no^tilgi and 
leatef nothing unanswered, he produces tbis Objection^ 
** That the true notion of the Lord's Supper is to be 
^ derived indeed from the Passover, but the Jewish 
^ Passovtf had ho relation to a Sacrifice, being nothing 
^^ dse but a mere Feast ; and therefore, irom analogy 
^' to the Jewish Aites, we cannot make the* Lbrd^s 
^^ sapper to be EpUlum Sacrificale, a feast Upon Sacri^ 
^' dee V* And tbmi answers it at Iai*ge« m the t^ond and 
tbiid Chapters of his Diseonrse, with that .inviaeiUa 
force <^ fef^tting and reasoning almost peculiar to hinu 

f Set Sir Isaac Newton's Observations on jl^ PnH 
phcsdesy p. 148. where he takes notice how Jesus; from 
the cpfnmch of harvest, from the Hlies in bloom, from 
1i^j^'4rees shooting out, from the ^ep kept infolds neat 
the Temple, for sacrifica, &c. took oceasioQ to inculcate 
bis spiritual doctunei and ]irece{Jts. 



brationi all the marl^s gf ^.: ^rjiioml su^^ \ffl(i^ 
that the diviiie Institutor intended it-sBoijili^^bf^j 
the same relaUqq to hL» sacri^ii^ aii{}^e^;Cro8Sy 
which ti^c PwicIud'SUppe}^ then celebrating, . l^rpj(9[ 
the oblation of the Pimchal'lamb ; that is^ t9 bjg, q(: 
tjie nature of a feast, gjti^r tlip sacfi/icc. for tf^ 
aipls was not his purpose^ and th^t ^o more.v^ 
intended than a ^^-ei^e?:^/ 7//r7;^(7ria/, or remanbra^Cy, 
of a dmd bejfcfactory why was tjus ifistaQt.gf^'^e^ 
prefene^l to all other throughout the coijrs^, pf ^bNb 
i\iini9try^ any . of which liad been equally co|(iqhi^ 
cMous ? 



ic «l< 



This re^spning i;fecfdv(;s additional st^engtjh j9^KVL 
from wliat hath been supposed to invalidate it, 
nanielj, the coiicluding M'ords of the iastitjitipn-^ 
Tijithis in remembrance of mc. For tiiongji thipa^ 
words, considered alone, might signify pa^m^f^ ^^^j^i^ 
the romembrance of our obligations, .to him. io.gL^ 
neral; yet when preceded by — this is my body 
-^kis is my bloody they necessarily imj>ly the re- 
membrance of his death and passion for us, in partS- 
ctilar. And could there be a feast after the sdcii- 
fiixm which tliat sacrifice was not comm^injprjijtecn^ 
.It is true, tl^e injunction of dqing it in^ ;*£i^a-^ 
brafict iiqplies, that the celebration was to l^ yCjga-^ 
tinually repeated ; which was not the caae. xdjea^ts . 
after the sacrijice ; on which, as we say, tiiii hciy 
Hite was modelled. But this w as^ a necessary dif-i. ' 




au other sacrifices. Tl^e. Je wisb^ ^^F^Sf^ ^Qbla- .' 



libh^^d; b^Nvere supposed to hate/ only a jhassiiifi 
i^ tefiiporarV virtde : The Sacrifice on 'the* cross 
is'cfFfferj^tual-efficaby ; and will contihui^ to qpefate 
tiW' the^ cdhsaiiiintaWon of all thiiigs. It seemed' 'fit^ 
thertifore, tfet'the operatinij virtue of this Sacrifice 
shdTuld be perpetually set before us> in a cbnstanlk 
idilebfation of the F^iiit' upon ^. - 

■...•* "k f!. • 

' "We' have HOW sfeen what liiay be rfatur^Ify, ariii 
jksdeed what must be Reasonably, inferred of Christ*s 
purpose in the last Supper, from the history' of its 
institution. 

Let us try next what we can collect ofSt Pavl'Si 
mikey in 'this matter^ Who hath ocdtsionally spofieil 
at laafgd concerning it. And here we sliall fihtSt 
that this very sort of Feast, which the words of tw 
institution tacitly allude to, St Paul, in order U$ 
rii6w the spicifle nature of the liite, expressly draws 
a tompdtfton from ; artd at the same timej in ordeJ* 
t& s'hew the efficacy of it. informs us of the end and 
ptirpoise of lS[\t^& Feasts upon the sacrifcel It is, 
iA that place of his first epistle to the CoiiritliiaM} 
whert he reproves the proselytes te Christianity fo# 
this^iddiertrou^ practice of eating with the dentiles^ 
of things offered to idols, in ^mv feasts upon 'the, 
sdiff'jfice. Hiis words "are thesc-^" I speak as td 
"Vifee meh; judge ye what I saiy. The 0ip f£f 
/' blessing which we bless, is it not the coinmanidii 
•*'f)f the blood of Christ? The bread which w^ 
*^trfei*,' is it hot the communion of the b^y rf 
♦* OiriStt For we being many are oni? breadj aBi^ 
^' one body: for we are all partajkers of that one 
^ ^ ;» 2 '* bread. 
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'* bread. Behold brael after the , flesb : are pol' 
^^ tiic\ which cat of the sacrifices partakers n^ the 
^ al(ar ? What say I then ? That an idol is airf 
"** thing, or that nhich is oflS?red in sacrifice tDiddf 
'* is any thing? But I t-y, that the tilings whidt 
'' tlic Gentiles sacrifice, tht:y sacrifice to deyils^ aik| 
'* not to Cfod : and 1 would not that ye should hav^ 
** fellowship with de\ils. Ye cannot drink the cup 
^' of the Lord, and the cup of derils: Ye cannot 
** be partakers of the Lord*s table, and of the tabte 

'^ of devils •;• 

llic Apostle professcth, in this place, to write 
tb these Corinthians under their assumed dia- 
racter of wUe mai. And though perhaps he va&j 
ose tJic term a litde ironically, and in reproof of the 
drclmousy bctbi-e objected to them ; yet the lo^cal 
inference drawn from an appeal to such a character^ 
Iiolds not tlic lcsS| for the sarcasm in whidi it is 
conveyed. My meaning is, That we may iairiy 
conclude, the reasoning to be such as uixe nkh 
would not disdain to consider; and so reguhofy 
conducted as xtyise men would best comprehend. In 
a word, pursued with tliat science and predsibn 
TThich loaves no room for a loose, popular,- and 
iniEU!curate interpretation. - , 

, In the first place, tliercforc, we may collect, tiiat 
77/e Cup of blchning is not simply .a general cOhi*' 
Inetporation of a deceased benefactor, but a cotfi^- 
inemocation of Clirist's death and passion: It fiiilh^ 
iAMumon of the bleed of Christ; an ekpre^^Sdh;' 
« wlft'be seba hereafter, of the utmost el<si^iitfe; 

lo«;s''- . .*iCor.x..i5-ai. 
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-.'.■.;. "■•,-■ tie*'. ■•;.,■: ., '.1 1 \ii._.-' ■: \h~',r^ ^ 
^.jn^jjIy^^pigE^ y^iitltfsitf/yife. Ilut ^l^e■ in^rni 
^^9e. th^^ Apostle. Jrfivi-g.ffj^init, pu^ b^y fjaeapuia 
^^ ,(l[|, ciouhti—jjFi?/' ic>' lftwg_ mtiy ore vne, 
^p^d ff«f/ Cfte bod^:.for zee are.aU par^talc.rs, (^ 
t^- ^.^^(^(/, ,ji^e saj^s, tlic:.parttlk'uig ^'me.^ 
i^^.pjakes. |lie|;9.c(uvers,.pf «w?iy, to be^oiag 08*^ 
■^^v .^.just, jiiference, if ttiis Rite be. ofjj,|fe 
a^tiu'e, of a jeasi upon the sapri/ice ; for tbea, Uie. 
i^lUjumt^otf of /he bodj/ and blood of Citfist ,up\tc^' 
U»e receivers into ene body, by an equal ^isti(bu(i(>ft. 
qj^ o^ Qamnjoo betiQlit : But if it be o^)y a gpn<;rat 
gQiaqi^pqratiuD of„^ detxascd bepelactor it le^vee- 
^ reijcivere a^ i^ jfoiind thefn : aot o/te i,aaj/ ; but,- 
igapji separate prf;ft'^ors of QTtc. coinmoii r'aith. ., 
The Apostle having thus abc\j-.n tjho last Siipppr. 
tQ..be Qjf tbe miure of a Jcast upon f lie sacrl/ivtiiiip 
tjip^ d-juUi of which be appeals to their (^(jOj coi)cep;^ 
tioijs of it— T/ic cup of blcmiig^ — w i^ mi the cotti-^ 
t^mionf Sec. . The Oread y:hwh we break, is it'fiot Me , 
cf^fteunion? &c. lie then eudeavours to convince; 
tjaem of the impiety of their beliavipur, from thp: 
g^f^e of these t'easts, as they were ptidci'stooi] bpth . 
by,Je«sa»d GeiUilcsj who equally held, that they ^ 

who EAT OF TIJE SACRIFICES WERE PAKJAKEks 

op. THE .ALTAR. But "what had either of these' 
^tOfVS^' the, sacrifices, io do with ]lie parlakei's_ of 
tb^.Jiread and uiw ia tbe last Supper, if t)ie last 
Supper ^a^. not a feast of the same kind with tlieif, 
feasts? But especially, if tlic three feasts.- Jeieisk, 
Pi^gffit, and Christian, had not onccoinmop n^tur^, 
how could the Apostle liave inferred that this infer- 
ipoH)Q}uiuty was ^)solutcry inconsistent ? Xe canmt 
xg drmk 
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^ink thp pup of the Lord and fhc ctip of.jdevik^ 

jkc. For though there might be impiety in V^ 

promiscuous use of Pogmi and Christian liit^ ; yef 

the iNCON8i6T£vc V arises from their having a com? 

mon nature; and so, consequently (as ^y ha4 

opposite originals) frotp their destroying one ano^h^f^s 

(effects^ in ttie very odebration. T)ie feasoqojig 

stands thus. Those who eat of the wcrifices zt'^e 

partakers of the altar. A sapri^ce at the ^Itar 

Was a F£D.£BAL lite : consjsquently, ttiejfe^ upon 

that sacrifice became, a federal Rite likewise. Tike 

JLord's tabid, and the iabte of de^ifSy thercffore, 

b^ing both federal Rites, the sfame man cquld'hot 

)3e |)artaker of both. This is the Apostle*3 argupaent 

to tbie'jkise. ftien here appealed to: and ne se$. it 

ttirns altogether oq this postulatum, tha^ the ]|ist 

8up}>er is- of the nature of d^ feast upon the ^r'lfice; 

Suppose it now a. general commemoration only of a 

fieftd befftfaftoTy and all this reasoning yanisties ; 

■ for thpagh ft man cannot execute two federgl Rites 

whjch destroy ope another ; yet a federal jite and 4 

hare renkmbrance, in two contrary religions, hftve 

ponp of this opposition ; but may be celebrate^:! \i 

not withput impiety^ yet without any of that inconr 

^l^ency which the learned A{)ostle here cliarges upon 

^is licen|;Tous Cprinthians. 

But this w^s not the only abuse they committed 

in ^e celebratipo of the hordes Supper ; nor this 

$be only place in thts- £pistle declarative of die 

.nature of that holy |lite. These Corinthians, as 

/apj^sers. by the next chapter, had been guilty -of 

^ebrating the Lord's Sup^r in a T^ry indeqent 
\: V , jj^ . . ... — inamicr, 
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^^auS^heiy^}sy^ t^ vAih their onlrnai^t^* 

^^(«s&/i4»riwilb cbnviviabd of their Mn in^3d»- 

'ti^n;uxbet& iAwity add aofariefey Were tc^Jtonicooi^y 
"tiiriated Nvyr^liBB indbcrkninate 6elebratidri, ^die 
'ApodQ^cafte, iiit kMm% guilty of ike bodyatldiUmd 

."Msrcf the Ijord's^' Supper histituted \ ^vAf to aMbwx^ 

■wiomtie la dettt^:^behefMtor. Tlie Corlntbiaiis rdM 

JMt utete' a due distinction ^^v^e^^ tbeh^ . more 

' ^iiMiAiY^ fbbd add the elkting and drinkkig in tnkmor^ 

tif a dee^seed friend. This dt>ubtie86 was a' \higK 

ingratitude^- ! Yet to rank these criininals. ii*i^ ttift 

gpaurderer.s. of die Lord of life is a severity, in: which 

^ ;i^e dtn hardly see the justice. But let us only sup- 

■ pose, that St. Paul considei'ed the last Suppei* as,^ 

^J'^t upofi a sacrifice^ that is, as a Rite in which, the 

beniefits of Christ's death and passion were con veyieS, 

and at the same time slighted, and all becooiiei^ caij 

and natural. The profanation of such a Rite, by 

tisndefing' his dfeallv ineffgctuia}, was indeed aiding 

" tHe purpcwe of hfe niurd^rers ; and Uiei5efore* might 

bfe fitly cotnpared, and justly oquailedj to the priD^ 

4i^ous enonnfty of that crime, : c 

■. I ■* . ' "• 

**Stfch- then, I pi^esunie, is the true nature oi th^ 
Ix)Hd's supper. And was the adjusting » precise 
itiea»<)f it, as it referred to a religious custom of 
*Atfqdity, ift nidtter anly of furiosity and specubition^ 
t mi^htjlerhapslhave left ifto the ecclesias^tical his^' 
tbrfeut^ But it appears to int to ba^e- important 
bchi^uehces with reg^ both to our v^Faht^ aod 

* I Cor. xi. 2f^ 

^4 »• If 
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1,^. If tbo last Supper iw of' tiio.|ia|unl..eC.«j/iMri^jY 
0ftf)9: a^mcr^^^ ttien 19 it f. d^arfdwa iif^ Jeaw<Ji,' 
himielfy tliat liis death upon the cross ww a,iif4AA 
0Ag9iFKCS4 for figurative eipreasim (i>.ap|»gi = l 
jiro^pttM 4p^voi the Uospel reiirasefitttioii <rfp)iiif if!^ 
ucrijiee ^.uxyi ^tummcnt) oookl fi0verrpip<fo6e^^ 
Telijg^aus Rita of diviqe 9ppoii)tiiieot;.ftri^g6qi%j r 
and dependent on, a real specific actioii. I sajyi'Of . > 
^inc appmtrmnty beoause many of himiMi w^quI 
baye been thus produced., t Y^ thet^ <^J (wiuchfiih'! 

a fiutber Bui^pcirt to the {NPeceding ohrarvatioQ) Mrl^ 
the J%:2ir0 bod iieeu niUtaket for a iulManoe^ t ..;iti: 

2. If the last Supper be of the notiire df afsiiif 
after a sacrifice^ then is k productive pf great -litld ' - 
special benefits to the partakers. For the ^xtBk^H ' 
of the Jewish and Gentile y^^^ after a shtcrifHJe 
did, or ^ere supposed to ciQrtttiunicatc of the benefit^ 
pf the sacrifice. '••»;>: 
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Hp,w(3vcF, a vei7 learped writ^r» whose pdncifilQa 
pf reasoE\ing» ^p^ m^^tbod in deducing ^nd coq^u^ting, , 
them, ip^y Siprye for a njpdel to the fair,lDiqqii;«:f . 
hath, lately endeavoured to prove, in Jplain^cqouji^^ , 
of the Nature and End of the Sacrament qf.theXj>rd'$^^ .. 
Supper, ." that it was instituted ijuerely in j'CKp^m^, 
'* branch of CJiriht; that the bread \o be takeu wd , 
^* ca^ti^n \va3. appointed to be the ipeinoi;ifiI:i^i[,.i|i^ . ,^ 
^^ body bro]cen; and the M*inp to he drqnit; w^^- . 
^>^ ordajned to b^ the n;iemq^ of bis. bloodshed f/' 
}iis jpji^tion |n this appQar^^coinmendahle^. Itif^ .^ 
tQ.frefl'.!Lj\6 Jast. .Supper frpm Supenstition ; whcpe ,. 
yntiiQgly iijajt is ajt best but a Vdd^^XMbricalp^^j^ 

, r- * p. 34. 3d Edit. 
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THE ij^mjsp'^^^snmft^. 3i3't 

^ce^tlfe<u4&ISh iii$^<»j|eatiftt benefits df fbt'^i^i^fttene 

^' imbiM^t^iMAief' ki idliAatter&bffdtbitiid i^^^^ ^ 
^' ligious/opidito;'' J%bittl^ wfaich'<;tfff ^e^^&e '^^ 
toQ^JU^ich iasi^ed oo, he urgethmdia^ freedom ^c<; 
cotiwpg 1^. layer dftru&y and a candour c^pressivil^ \ ,3 
of h^ i|^fua;iuiat^ to controversy. Tbb may iaJrl j > ; /,> 
bej»^^,Qf. his^gen^ , {., 

B)4 wlKitber be, halh. been, as happy in th© ai?-., 
PLICATION of his prineiple, may be i^efi^onabbf c,, 
amde adoubt 

Bis^iyrcTnaD bf rdisoiung is not less judicious'' 
tixah^^t ckofice of hk topics. He hath deduced 'A' *"" 
nunAier of pro]K)8itioiis tied and fastened to one ^ 
am^r^ till, with these' cords of a man, he hath' ' 
drawn the reader to his conclusion* Here, if hfe ' ^ 
obtrbdes^ iipon us any false book in the chain, thtes ''' 
art di' mistake is easily detected: lif all he stiidng 
an<f:!de>t]^/^ force of it trill be perceived to more ' 
adv«hta^^.^-- '■' v 

let ^ii^^«iafti3ne his rcasonmg, therefore, Mritfi [ 
the^ftineprebisbh and brevity with which hi^ urgfetli' ■ 
ki'^AiStfjaswe' deny his CONCLUSION, stew tfiie • 
lAV^'i'f^U^H tvhich hktb imposed ujfxxi ^ Bead^ '^' 

ersj 
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314 DrSCOUrtSifi-^N^'^i 

en'; tdid^ it inay be^ upon' biou^J' TVi^Af^meiit 
IB compi-iscfl in Ihe dj^itjhUmwg . ^ '^ 

<' I.Thepartakiiig (if the Ldrd^slh^fper 'ii Mtk 
*' duty k)r Itself; or adutyiHppitiwfe tdi^ln^ 
•'' imtare«af tbbgs; but a dtity 'mode 8nd).l0 Cfans^ 
^' tiaiA, bythepo^dilxra.inBtitutiQii'ctf^ 

^^ J I. All positive duties, or duties made audi by 
^' institiitiQn'alonei*>d6fpi^dreQtirely upon theiWill 
/'and d^claratkniof'tHi pdrsCHiulit) institutes :ahB 
f- ordains tbeiD, mth re^ct td the'real desigir'and 
*^ endof tfaem^flkMleoOB^qtibntlytothe duemanher 
'* iDf performin^.tiiem. ' 

^^ III. It is plain^ therefore, that the hature, the 

^ design, and die due ntanner of partaknig of the 

•^* Lord's Supper, mu«t of iieces^ty dc{k)nli upod 

" V bat Jesus Christ,: who? instituted il^ hatii ' de- 

^ blared about it. 

" IV. It cannot be doubted that fa^ hiihself suf*t 
" ficienflv declared to his first ahd immediate Fol-^ 
'* lowers, the whole of what he designed should b$ 
^ uncteilstood by it, or implied in it. ' 

*' V. It is of small impoitance therefdjre to Chri^ 
** tians to know what the many Writers dpon this 
♦* subject, siilce the 'time of the Evangelists and 
** Apostles, have affifmed. Much less can it be the 
" <luty of Christians to be guided by uliat any per-» 
^* sons, by their own Authority, or froip their ow^ 
^^ imaginations, may teach' cehceraing this dufty^ 

'^ V L. Tlie passages in tiie NewT^tanieiit whi^ 
*^ relate to this duty, and they alone, are the orijii- 
^^ nal accoqnts of t^? nature (usd e^d 0f thiii 

^* iflsti-j 
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THE4-0{1H>'S SUPPER. a^$ 

;^.. JQ^tit^tiim ;. a^^ii^Ktl^ oaly aij^hentic declamtioo)^ 
upba which w^ of l^ter a^j^ can safely depend; 

teirig written Tby the iounediate followers of our 
^,\ Loid: thoae^who were witnesses themselves td 
^' the Institution ; qv were iiistructed^in it, dtber 
^, by. !^Q§6, ?^P0 were so, or by Christ hiipselfj; 
^ c^ $C|i|isent in deliveriij^g 4own one and the same 
, f * ,fiC9Pucit ;of (Jbis religious duty, 
\i ^.'V tnr, XI»P Writers pf tne New Testament ^vi^ 
V ah account of the In3titution of tlie Lord's Siip^ 
*^ p^ JQ. |;be foUowjing p^^ges, which :therefor£ 
^*. pre, principally to be regarded^ viz. St Matthew, 
^ ch^p, xj^vi, ver. 26, &c. St Max:k,.chap*.xiT^ 
" v:er..2?. &c, St. Luke, chap. xxiL ver. i9,.&»r 
^*.and Stt Pauh 1 Cor. chap. jci. ver. 23, &c. 

^- yill. It appears frpm these passages^ that the 
"; ]^d for which oup Lprd ipstituted this duty wa^ 
^- the remembrance of himself; that the bread ta 
^' b^ t^eipi ^nd eaten was appointed to be the me-- 

nwrial pf his body broken^ and the wine to be 

dpgnk was ordained to be the memorial of his 
^^ blood shefl : or (according to the express words 

of St. Paul) that the que was to be eaten and 
^V the other (irunk in. remembrance of Christ, and 
*[ this tp be contmued until he, who was once pre- 
^f . seqt .with bis discipiejs, aqd is now absent, shajl 
^\ cpiJQ? ags^i) *f " 

As : this^. wliich the learned writer use% is the 
metbcxi dS- the Demonstrators, one would wonder 
)a^ Mia(f^finr€e ef inventuon he was eodbled to der 

, o , .^ f lain Account, J), 2—24. 
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4luce this conclusion. But Ve often see^ that wliere 
force u wanting, a little matter of address will siip- 
1^1^ its place* , ' ' 

The 4th Proposition, which nins thus, peffbnned 
ttic feat '* It cannot he doubted (savs KeY but that 
•* he himself [Jesus] suffkiextlt dect ared to 
'* his first and immediate followers the whole of 

* what he designed should be understood by it [the 

• gacrament of the Lor d^ s Supper] or implied in it** 
Now I apprehend this to l:e thefau/t^ link ; sine} 

that all tlie iX)nnexion it hath with i\}c pyopasrtidfis^ 
vliich precede and follow it, lies in the unperccived 
ambiguity of the terms suFUCir.iCTLt Dtcr.ARED: 
Which may either signify, declared by cxpfes^*: xcorils \ 
€r, on the other hand, declared by signtficatitc cir- 
cuvistanccsy such as respect the time, the occac^ion. 

• * ' < ■ * * 

the mode of acting, or the manner of speafcirii^J' 
For the communication of our thoughts is caiTTed 
on as well by expressive actions as'b}* words 
AND sounds: nor did the first bear a small part 
in the converse of the Ancieiits*; especially 
amongst the Jewish people of all ages, to the tiniQ 
in question. 

Hence it comes to pass, that though we are 
^reed in the Proi)Osition, that Jesus su^iciently 
declared the whole of what he understood by his last 
Supper^ Me draw so dittbrent conclusions : The 
learned writer, that it was simply a remembrance 
of Christ; I, that it was of tlie nature of a feast 
fipon the Sacrifice. For he considers .only whj^. 
Jesus in express words said, at the institution of 

. * 3ee Divine Legation, Vol. IV. Book iv, Sect. 4.| 

thi^ 
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this holy rite: I take in. both what, he said and 
DID ; and not. only that, , but the mode of saymff 
and domtj; relative to the time, the qcca^on, 
the manners, ^nU thp, customs of tjie Age;.,. air 
being pervaded, that the speaker's meaning cai> 
be piit very imperfectly understood without t^kiiig 
in all tnese ^ings. ^A rule of interprietation, iiji 
wn jcfli, I suppose the learnodi writer would concujf 
with me, were the po}n( concerning a difficulty in 
CLASSICAL e^^pr^sjop. 

This, then,' 1 understand to be the only remain- 
ing, qiiestlon,' Whether, or. no the Disciples of Jesutf 
(as it is agreed, their Master did not,, in express 
words, call this rite, a feast upon sacrifice) could 
collect, from the whole of the circumstances at-* 
lending the institution, that it was indeed . of the' 
nature of such a feast ? namely, from liie critical 

» • 

time of th|p cekbratbn, which was just before, 
his passion, and at the Jewish paschal supper ; 
from the peculiarity of phrase employed in the 
insikudon, of which more hereafter ; and from his 
accustomed manner in the execution of his mi- 
nistry, to adapt his words and actions to the scen» 
or subject before him ? Now, I suppose that, fi'om 
these circumstances, one may fairly conclude, the 
Disciples misht and did collect that the iast Supper 
\vas^of the nature of a feast upon sacrifice. 

For, 1. it was much in the genius of tWc times 
to cdinvey informatioui as well by actions and indi- 
rect circumstances, as by speecli and explicit words. 
So that the hearer would be naturally as attentivd 
to the one mode of instruction, as to the other. 

2i Nothing 
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Si8 I^I^CetTJtSS ON^' 

2. Notbing can be concent clearer or 
ttpresaive of such a ftast^ than th^' .drcoiD- 
Manocs attending the institutkm of this ; is may ap- 
^r froai hence, That we^ who Xv9i^ iii aft'age when 
such modes of converse are, and have be^ long 
disused, \tt see, in th^se circumstances of timet 
occasion^ and modd qf expre^ion, sueh an aptitude 
io convey the idea of a feast after the mtri^pcy 
as, I am persuaded, ^uffidently iilfonns eveiy ca* 
pable person of the nature of tUif feiat 

• 

3» Hioi^ the Disciples are indeed tq Hutu H wl 
by the Eviangelists as exceeifing abw aod ddU M^ 
apprehend the things of Gedy yet ti» concqracd 
only liie spiritual nieanistg of . such things ; 
which thcdr invetemle prejudices ior a cdrtud 
fmfijf had shut up all their faeoitiea; so ast t07idd»y 
sny intro^ction to a new Rciigion^ ojqposite tothlf 
tentporary purposes of their old one. lt,jdoA 
not appear, they had. any natural defect of appo&^ 
lieufiion to understand a pl«n aBiwioir to the litcs 
and cuBtoms of their Law ; wliich the iinstitutionrm 
question directly ot^ected to theoi*, 

But what is here urgpd m\\ receive further light 
as well as strengtii from the remarkabli^ reasoning 
of St. Paul upon this holy Mystery, We have'seen 
above, that the language he employs to Explain his 
ideas, and the similitude he brings to ienfofce his 
reasoning, are adapted only to tlie cbrtsideration of 
the last Supper's being a feast upon a sacrifice. 
Now one or other of these things will nee^s follow. 
Either that he had an express revelation; as well of 



its nature as of tlie l^tc^ c^ Hs-instittitiDiV (nom. 
Christ himself, at the tiioe ,<rf Ills .coiL,vcRiioft;.q6 
that liL' loj^cally infeitedihia. its. nature. ,frOTO..,ti» 
several circumstaaces of . the bistorjf.of ^^ i[t»4,-\ 
tution. , . , ; 

If we liold the first, The: dispute is' at. an epd* 
If the second, Whst hindered the rest of the 
disc^ilps fcoiD doiag the same ? 
. I should 'be inclined to the latter, opbion; vti 
ikBi- all vtbiih ;was revealed. to Mm'by J^mSi was 
die biatory of tbe imiitutioa as .we find it recorded- 
ikjIfaeiGia^ieL i&'own swords, where ^iie -tells ui 
hoar liB..CBiae,by^his:knowledge, £9C(n to deeide> 
itt'&JEDiK'Ofc^tbis OfHnion. *'- For I ba<v& received 
'f-^mys b«) of the Lord that which also I deliver 
<<.>.un|ft.^ou, ) That tha Lwd Jesua^ tlie same nigtifr 
'1' javtihiohihe wssbebrayed, took bread : And wbea: 
'fiiie had^^vetLtbenka, be brake it, and said. Take,' 
'^oeat; this is-my- body, which is broken (or you i 
't'tUusido.in.remeinbranco of me. After the same' 
'^ nawtnep also hie took, the cup, when-lie bad sup- 
'f'pedy sayincr,,.Tbi3 cup. is the new testatmenCt 
''in my blood; this do ye, as oft as ye driot it, :in' 
'* renKifnbra[ice;of me. For as often as ye eat tbis- 
" bnead, and drink this cup, ye dosliew the Lord's 
" death, till he come.*." Thb is the . whole of bis 
account conbeming the. history ui the jostttutiolij 
Ho then proceeds, in the next vtjrse, to reasyn from- 
it-r^" Wberefbre whoever shall cat this bread, «nd 
" djink thi^ cup of the Lord unworthily, sbalLba. 
(« gf^tyoS tiie body and blood of Christ," ' ' 

• 1 Cor. xi. 83-^36. ■ ■ ■ ': 
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Su &r tlicn as to the svrtttitsr 

af tiie mind of JesMi to hif IntmedUite foi ,^^ 

concerning tiie nature of this holy ]^Uc. The 
Reader, perhaps, may think this refisoning* rot^ a 
' little strengthened by what the excellent Cudwor|h 
Says of thiis iviatter. '* But lest we should seem (says 
•• he) to set up &ncies of our own, we come'now 
** to DEMoxsTttATE tliat tlic Lords Supper h 

* a faisi upon sacriiice ; id the same manner witli 
^ the Jewish and Heathen. And that fipom a 
^ place of Scripture where all these three are com*' 

* pared toftetherand made exact paraHeb to one: 

* another, i Cor. x. 14 — 21. Where the Apostle's 

* scojpe being to convince tlic Corinthians of the 
'^< unlawfulnei^s of eating things sacrificed to Idols, 
,". he shews, tliat though an idol was phj^epHy 
•* nothing, yet nwrally, to eat of things sadidced 
^* to Idols in the Idols temple was to consehi with 
" the sacrifices, and to be guilty of them. Thi^ He 
•* ilhistratcsy/n/ by a parallel Rite in the Christian 
" religion, where eating and drinking of iStii^ body 
^^ and blood of Christ in the Lords Supper is a 
^* real COMMUNICATION in his death aind sacri«^ 
" fice. Secondly, from another parallel of th^ 
\* sanic rite auiongst the Jews, where always tlttv 
*^ that ate of the sacrifices wety acxxxinted paifa^ 

•^ of the Ait^r- Thercfcre, as to eat the body aJod 
'*^blood of Christ in the LordVSipjjer, ^is tp be' 
**.m.adc partater of ///^ sacrifice; as to eat of tlic 
•* Jewish sacrifices was to partalce m 'the kgai 
••Sacrifices themselves ; so to eat things nfiered &p 
^* in sacrifice* ft> idols w as to be made partakers of 
*'•••• ' •^the 



,';^t3ii?i''^l^v?jwc^ llie GeiiUles sacrificed, t^i^y 
\JK sacri^^ tolievik; but Christ's body and blood 
, j^ wag 3ff^e^ up Jp- sacrifice to God, and therefore 
,",*;.^6y jKjiiid: not partake both of the saciifice of 
'.. _^.,truVGp4,pn^ the. sa^ifice of Devils, St 
,7 P^fd's argument here mi^at needs suppose a ee^* 
" ^ECT ji^i-ifOGt between tliese three, and that 
.*' fWji^.'A^L PARALLELS to One ahotber, or elss 
**,ithfitb,iw strepgth. Wherefore I conclude fiTBin 
"hepcp, that the Lords Supper is tlie same amonest 
**, Q^rij^tiao?, in respqct of the Christian sacrificcj 
'that, anjougst ^e Jews, the feasts upon the legal 
'*.s9crt6ce9 were; .and, amongst the Gentiles, the 
'^.fe^t? upon the idoI-sacri6ce3 ; and therefore 
'"^epulum sacrificale, or epulum ej,- oblatls •,** 
'' But this apostolic reasoning, so well inforced by 
tlic njgdern Dpctpr, our learned Writer found hiin- 
Belf ol)iiged to explain away, before he could 
esiublislihis own HypoUiesis. 
' First tjien, {le gives .us a long paraphrase on the 
reasouin;^ of SL faul t » whichj, you may be sure»_ 
K^.^akeg. very .conforuiable to bis own System^ 
£ti4t tp thi^,.it is en.ough to oppose the short one of 
' pV,.Cudn-jor^ just now delivered. And what is 
watUi(j(g .in ^e wei^t of its authoHty, stmie may 
^iiik^ b^ ,8!j£^(^tly supplied by the advantag)s 
«^,'a feilain ^voMTahle prejudice, " That the sei^aat 
vbicV is. f^kneA, find -needs the fewest word^ to ex- 
pluo^'iitfie Bx>st likely to be the true." How^v^r^, 

.TJ^-XXucwm concouiDg the ime Nature «f tb* 
&«)r^V$^f>pei-, Ctwf».lV. f From p. si (43^1, . ,. ,. 
^^VoL. X. Y' wh«r« 
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.where' -the ^learned Writer 8Uf)poFt9 bU^wu pftm- 
phrase* by criticism or r^^jo/ii/^j Jbe wiU^deserve aU 
jcmr respect. mid attention. - ^ . 

First then, on. the words— 7%fe cup-^-^hichwc 
diets f is it 7iot the commumon of the blood of Christ f 
iTke bread rchich we breaks is it tiot the commumon 
of the body of Christ ?^-h^ observes, that, "thpiigh 
" this be interpreted by many learned nnen to signify 
^* a commmdofiy or partaking of all the benefits of 
*f Chris fs body broken, and Z>/wwf shed, yet, he 
^* thinks, the words cannot have that signification— 
^- That, the Greek word Ko%ymla^ used by the Apos- 
^* tie, and the word comiimnloni which is Latin, 
i^* both- signify a joint partaking', or a partakic^ 
"^ of something in common with others of the same 
•^society. And iXm joint partaking .^i Chtv^s^ 
**.*body and blood can signify no more than eating 
•* his body and drinking his blood as a society of 
•* his disciples*." ... 

To this, it may hii sufficient to observe, tiiat if, 
by 'the word K«ywj/*«, the Apostle had mfiaot, as the 
teaimed writer supposeth he did nx^an, ^ajoixtpar* 
taking, or a partaking in commo^i with wr felUm 
Christians of the bread ami uine, he would have ejff 
pressed his meaning. In the text, there is^ not a 
fittle oifellom Christians or others oi the same so*- 

ciety. ■ It is K&iyu»/fl^ tS al(kjx\^ — 'lLo*yml» rS cr«|ui«I@»j 

Me communion of the blood— the communion of tlie 
io(^. Had he meant what the learned writer makes 
him to mean, he would doulatless have said Koif««/ft 
ifbSy 4K TO o-w/xa — Your communion in tlie body^ i^e. 
your eating jofiit Jointly. St. Paul knew how to 

^ • "-^ ^' - - t P. 39; 40.^ - vi , 

*^-- express 



-ffJtpp^ himself pfopeidy. 'And if this had^been hfe 
-tne&mrtg,^ be would b«^e ex:pt^sed hifndelf'jn^Bome 
such nianiier; as appears from a '^pasBag^'iniluB 
«pi5^le' to the Philippians/ where he is JprofesScdly 
speaking of this joint participatioii^ ^ a ^ Wessirtg. 
^Kw*v/» v^fijy iU ri ivafylxvc^f ^ -^Yout^omffAu^um in 
the- Gospel j i.e. your joint belief and i'professioti 

of -it,- • ^ ■' ■■ :.:.''. irj ?t: i:!:ji-'i»'- 

* 'But thejfelfaey of the reasoning seems ^ to lie in 
.the scnsa th^ learned writer gives t6 the Gteefc itnd 
Latb words, '- as if they could signify^ nothing but a 
joint partaking with some other man, /of body of 
Tiien I and then indeed they could signify notiiing 
%lse, in this place. Tint what they signified ia-all 
others. But- He seems not to have considered, ^that 
though indeed this be their direct and original scnse^ 
yet, as 18 common to moral modes, they haditstfen 
•another, by their being applied to spiritual beiingS) 
as well as to man; nay even to inanimate tbing9> 
as may be seen in St. Paul's Epistle to the Philip* 
*plans, KA^mlftA voAinfAirtay deuVS f, the fellowsfUp or 
camnmrnoji of his sufferings. Now, when thusJip*- 
plfed', the idea of our joint fellowship with men is 
not contained^ except where that fellowship is ex- 
pressed : as will appear fro^ the following words of 
•the same Apostle. • Ko»v»vi« ri vli — the communion 

of the Son J ; Koipmi»' ri iyU 'orviuj^alo^ — the €om* 

munion of the Holy Ghost §. In these instances; 
there is no pretence for admitting the idea of ajoint^^ 
partaking with our Jellam-Christians : with whom, 
4K>wever, we believe in common in the Son^ tod ia 

* Phil. i. 5. t Phil.iii.io. 

J jk Cpr» i. 9- § fl Cor. xiii. 13. 
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iberi. fay tme .flmi '■. plftce, m ui tbCf H)itrttfljpQh,c)^;;tbe 

> the Itemed Authors gpving tim sense td c^nrnm^i^ 

t B«t )t0 tneiie k stiM luiU'e apf)imt9»4> that. )(^i(eiB 
^"tha-SMPedwbien use the Mrord K^^m^itmi iu t^cKxi- 
'/ftxuctiaD, ta .si^fy our ufiwn with our salvatioHy 
Jiao >9wkjamt partiakifig is tp bQ uackintop^y.ijl^T^'ill 
JMt hft^imprciper tacDoslde/ the iiu4)i>wBpgpf|^fii^ 
iifriMtt :St; Joba expresdy . distkigjiislietil itb^ f^Qpfli- 
ittturiiio.iiath'^hrist) frotBitba cofinniiifikm ar-,fe}jk>w- 
ship with pii€ another: *B«» frir«|tfii.'ifrf: ic«««iiiiftW 

cd^ Wi)r4t^: t^-bme Jeikmship mtk hm—^^JnW^ 
\^fdtiMil6p aitk ^iim mi(4ktr ; aii4 k^n i^foa^^i^ 

iofontaioe, :find>only by i$m„ jtht emnmiSfims^.if^ 
\ hhodi 9Cfkd,4he.^vmUim^t (kftht h^d^ W^ ^^tt:^ 

BJgnifjf ^^hat rjihe learnpd Wif^ter ^wAuld h^yi^vj^it,, a 

\ Whe Jeac&ed Wrkei: the^gciei^ piK>>ttt\^/i«if#^<^ 

thepasi£^.in qiiestioa: aody ¥^b^a h^,>^(h(v^(^ 

Ihat^ returns afi-ssh to ^^siiiom Hie.^wfjfj^ ^ofm^U, 

It may not be iinpropcir, tliei|ie£p«*ei :M^»ni9rivi^e^^^^^ 

oeed tO' hb reasainng ou the p<ip^agQr tO:(go^i^ 

wi'hat he further urg^th.'ia Jbt^alf :^iu3 >f§^(g.<}f 

lUiMwit ; and so, lay all lxi# otijticisj^ tog^ti|(^«r.^ ?}fe 

tells m^ then, that ^' ihedeis Uttl^ )gi;owdnl<3^#e 

M^remark 4>f some learoiid meoy that i tb^ u^erd 

I ^yKM|ftn^U (comnunUm) la. used' ytcberei-jlh^^.'ininiy^ 

-fK 017. Spiritual pait of the Xord'jsk SappQ( i$ npflfc^n 

^ «f ^^ and the nr^rdfiflixiiN j(pariakkig^ tiftesMMd^ 
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^"^'^dV' yeg0kt» 4^^ ktok; irhere Mi* «$»&ttei«f[ pdft 
'^ could be thought of. For th« f»b(4i^^^hf|pjiin^ 
^'^pf6M^ ittt 7^10 he iP7oM%; imd liiet^efaHs- 
^^^4i£EM ciMieerned^ to hiive m) thooghtoC^nreeej^ifig 
^^'^eyd#^or'4}iiriii from those tdiDls^^^H^o^ciiiKf-a^^ 

^ M^nJlf %^^4ided with pe<i;ttrd to €bmttuid'>li]QBe 

^^l^ih^jiM {K9»M0^/« and Kf$t»^mtmiam'wrm\ wid 

«» /itir;^ ki atiother] it foilows i^triS^^tsMi^mfttid 

^jktftUkiivg ^e vrord^ 6f the siuand Aij^fiottttm^ m 

*^^bOth caseS^V'"^*'- >-^'.' ••."• •'• ••':••■ *':.vr 

"^^ ' 'There kr m ground) He^saj^ft, fop die dfelmctiQa ; 
^iffifcc^'in thiB'^pl^e iK^ question K^ym^U is^^«se(i«4tai 
iki&^ipiHmM Jfirt'could bt thot^t^fl^ WiaAf-m 
"^^ii^tiMipiif^^^Mfh&atht question avbs of oonHiulni- 
^^MiHg Withiift^.^ No, for St. PeuilVMiss^ite^ife/ 
' h Hiartiihg. >' ThiB in true. Bill he^sttyd, iit tb^gttBBe 

tit«t«^;^l^t ihifese Id»t9\^et^Ikf^s\ for ^lat^ ^i^. 
-tiks^^i^ryiced to Devils^ mdthai t/m$ t^hoiat ^ 
^Mek'iWryii:e^ totd commumm witk Ihvik^. ifkm^ 
^tlie£yi:Vj:!t;in*8t. Pmii^d opinion, i^ittsiMteri/iiM!^.^ 

'Sii^s^; ^eed, ^/z/i Id(^ u mthing. But does he mfitui 
i ik- mWAftffysJcal non^entiiy ? Sqr^jr, not : for heim- 
^ tn^ately^&dds, ti)at the Mi;?^ t>^ertd to them ^«as 
^'^lke«t!B€f mfhmg* He mqist use the negation tbeie* 
* ifoi^in "a >wor&/ seme, * * That no benefits xtotdd aconte 
^^^ fo th^ idolatrous worshippers; "" But diis bjeonsht- 
^' ^ettt^ enotfgh with the mwal entity of the D^rit^iUhd 
^^4ttii)6 thtft remained^ hspirituatpAN.imghfwtt^ie 
'^i4h&^kt of^ w4mi the, A|^d€^ spote ;dF :!d>ffs^^ 

Wting mth hmk , The jcooB^quence b, th^t the 

y3 criticwu 
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crilicisai of those learned 972m, wbo distinsvuished 

between KfnyuHo. and f«flc;^£i» stands good, tor any 

thing this learned writer liath said to (be contrary. 

Consider tiie words — ffliat mv I then ? That the 

I4oi is any thing, or that which is offered to Idols 

any thing ? But I say that the things which the 

G^nt'dts sacrifice^ they sacrijice to D^Hsj atid not 

to God; and I would not that yt should havejdlavth 

ship (or communion) with Devils, lliei'e seems 

to be no great difficulty in the Apostle's nieaniag; 

which amounts plainly to tliis— ^' a Gentile idoi» as 

a protector and bcnctactor, is indeed nothings tlieir 

Idols being the celestial bodies, deceased Ancestors^ 

Xegblatorsy or Kings: but the Author of Gentile 

Idolatry was tlie Devil; therefore, says he, though 

ye can possibly receive no benefit from Idols, ye 

inay yet receive .real damage from the Devils the 

declared enemy of mankind." So that admitting 

.with the learned writer, against all evidence of Anti* 

<^i]ty. That the Christians concerned had not any 

thought of receiving good or harm from those Idols^ 

yet (whiqh is more to the purpose) we see St. Paul 

had. 

For whatever notions the Gentiles, or the gentiU 

ized Jews of this time, had of DamonSy every man 

who reads the New Testament with attention will 

be forced to confess, that the sacred writers, never 

use the word (and they use it often) but tbi3y always 

mean Satan and his Angels, the Powers of darkx^ess^ 

Reprobates from God and goodness, . ^ Thif goo4. and 

evil Daffions of Gentilism were indeed tliose Idpls^ 

pot of the Altary buj; o/'/^c ^rai«, which the $a,jtre4 

writers esteemed moral nothings : And yet, of 

that 
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that coital eniemy of mankind, the Pagans seem 
to have received some obscure tradition^ "^put-not 
unmixed with their own invented superstitions'! 
Which preserving some traces of resemblance to 
the truth, and giving some conformity in the lap^ 
guages of Truth and Error, hath made some men 
draw strange conclusions, ais if the Founders of our 
holy Religion had taken the advantage of Pagati 
Superstition to form a System of Diiimonologt 
agreeable to the preconceived fancies of their Con- 
verts, .r 
We now come to the learned writer s reasoning 
on the passage. " If we observe the Apostle's 
** design in this argument, it will appear that he had 
^^ not the least occasion to speak here of the benr- 
*' FITS of Christ's death. His design was to incite 
*- the Corinthians iojieefroni Idolatry ^ by ;sbewing 
J^ itbem what a crime it must be in a Christian to do 
*f what was accounted honour to the Gods of the 
* ' Heathens, by feasting upon and pafvtakmg. of their 
-^ sacrifices. In order to do, this it was not h|s 
*<^ purpose to say, By eating bread and dinnlnng wine 
** in the Lords Supper, yaa partake of all tht?.m\^n- 
^* FITS (yf' Christ's death ; and therefore yOu cannot 
" eat of the Heathen sacrifices. Neither do Isee 
^^ that this is any argument at all to the point in 
'' view. But to say, by eating bread and drinking 
f^ wine, S^. you eat, drink, and partake of them, 
** mt its at a common meal, but of' hxad and wine, 
^' called the body a?id blood of Christ, in remenir 
f' brance ofnndin honour to him, i^nd acknowledg- 
ment of his being ydur \mastery therefore you 

T 4 ^' cdnmt^ 
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*^ (umnm^^ nHik&tit great ^bmrdii^ and guitfi fwy^ 
^'^tla^^^mne w^r of HMmir ta^faUe^ods bjfjiam^ 

^^ This, I say, is an arguiMnt tx>4H^ ptirpose^^ luni'V 
^**prciv^ »ll ho driled at V ^ '•' 



/.*> 



:I. First then, Admitting tfie leaarned Auttioi^i' 
rqpireseDtatioo of St. l^mX% design VCi be Miiy giwD, ' 
^' that \X v(tt». only to incite die Corinthitths to flee;^ 
^' from Idolatry;" yet I do not see, aceoidin^tDti 
the Author's own way of reasoning, why it was mat t 
as mnehr to ther purpose of the A{)08iie to urge) tMfi 
laat'- Supper\i being a ammunion of the Mw a$iiV 
Mhdin a feast upon the Saorijicti wxo^ ur^ th«t) 
tiie iast Supper was not a cmimm meiotiy ^nitwl^^ 
bratedin renlembrance of and in kofiour to Chpistv. 
Now, this last, he ovms, is an '4trg%0ment Utkei^ 
pmfom. Why then wiH'he exclude the otiier?* Ui^^! 
immediately subjainsthe reasor^^jfAi^ i^ jx>^:6 jpr^wier^ 
cllthat ib^ {the Apo^ttej i/itn^tif tf f- ' But h^, as' 
I su6peet^ lurks a^ £&Hacy.' Because ^Ai^ uhakC'. 
provea the great absurdity/ and iguiit of these idoky.? 
trous CoriiitbianS'^ Therefore, they H^re not to^be 
pushed farther; According to thii^reaaoning, Wbenrt. 
ever a Minister of justice 'pt-osecutes a transgreseor^ 
of the Jjiftvs^ it vwouldibeto tine purpose to pn^ve 5 
Um'guilt?f>Nof ^Aig^;vbutto pmve that tiieit t^s4cvi^j 
legCy utterly impertinent In a'^wrd^ tke Tiourpodi 
writer firgues as if he thought it much to the pur- 
pose-to urge the giarm^ of the aetionr, which* l^rddes 
them^ as the learned; writer aays, gtUlty' of's^-gpeatXi 

- ^' crime 
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^rim fttkl abmrditpj bntnoi^^ at aU to the piir* 
pose to insist on the tpe&es of it^ whi^h prevettheiiiy 
«s S(a Paul says, ^Mty <f 4ke body andiloBd^f 
Ike Cerd^ I e. hi3 murderers. » 

But It will be objected, That tins illustratkm qf 
the learned person's argument hath a glare of absur- 
dfejr #hich we do not see in' the argunient itself It 
is truei it hath so : For in the argument iteelf, d)6 * 
glarfe IS taken oft' by the artful or ateidental substi- 
tution <^f one terns for another^ benefits iot tommn-' 
fumvy^tfftct^ of the ih'mgiar Ae thing iti^if. 
The learned person observes, that it was not to St; 
Pace's 'fitrpme {^heti hi» design txm to excite: tie ' 
iJimntlmm to jiee from iddcttry) to talk of tks 
B^irEFifiSs ^Ghmfd death. I do not kn6w anyr 
one who thought it was : Not even St^ Paul hntiseifi ^ 
liswe may ju^ by his silence. For he hathr not ik 
syllibler about ^EHET ITS. Of the €ornmtitMn:iftfit\ 
body and' bhod of Christ he indeed spealor lai^yr: : 
And this seertietb td tire purpose : For if the ede^: 
bration of the Loitf s Stopper brought thtoi to so 
nea^^ a coqiimetioit with Hint^ tt itaust he an 'aggr^ 
vation both of their ^ilt and their tKbsurdity tb 
«s«sC At the ceiebratibnr of a similar feafet, itt- a tt*- 
ligioti at ertftiity with Hiss The bcMfiit, arising 
fmm this' neafodi^unction, is another itomideratiito ^ 
w4i[kb dotto> not direct^ 4wt obiiqu&ly'&nly, infect 

ite^pofat fer xjuestioa; 

U. But secondly^ Td e&cite the Gorinitisiens! to^ 
ftaei Swnr, Idbla^y was iuot (a^^ seems to be^in-*}^ 
sUoated) Che whok of Uie Appstie's mtdntion in this 

place. 
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place* . That jnatter is pat ticulai ly infbrced .in the* 
eighth. Copter : and tbou^ it faie here taicen up 
again ia tbe tenih^ it is only as it maketh plirt of a 
different subject, namely, the VARioiis profana^ 

TJONS OF THE LORDS TABLE, of whlch the CoFin- 

thiuns had been guilty. And this is handled from 
tlie first verse of the tenth Chapter ^ to the thirty- 
fourth verse of tlie eleventh; inten-upted by a 
digression, concerning order in their assemblies * : 
Tor tliey hajd neglected the rules be left with them 
concerning that point of Discipline. And his words^ 
Be ye followers of me^&;c.'\ suggesting a reproof, 
it . occasioned tlie intermediate digression : from 
whence, he returns to his main subject, the pta- 
fanatioiis of the Lord's table: which lie had intro- 
duced by aD observation of the same misbehaviour 
in their Forefetliers ; Who, like them, when under 
the conduct of Moses, had, in various ways, abused 
those miraculous blessings of manna from Heaven, 
and water fiom tlie Rock ; which St. Paul elegantly 
accommodates to this occasion — Tor they did all 
fot the same spiritual meat; and did all drink the 
same spiritzuil drink; for they drank of that 
spiritual rock thai followed them; und tlmtrock 
was Christ %. . Now th^ ; profanatbns in question 
consisted in these two points. The frequenting the 
Pagan feasts^; And the making no distinction ber 
tween the Lord's Supper and their ordinary repast||. 
But the crime of profanation rising in proportion to 

* From ver. 2 to 16 of ch. xi. t Chap. xi. ver; 1. 
. X Ch. x. 3, 4- § Gh. X,. . D Ch. xi.from ver^ 17, 

the 
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the dignity of the thic^ profaned^ it was much to 
the Apostle's purpose, if not to speak of the benefits 
q{ Christ's death, yet to shew the last Supper to, be 
the communion of the body and blood of CJimt. s 

■ .••■•■■ i . • ■' 

J. The learned Writer's other argument against the 

received bterpretation, is as follows — ^" Ve. cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of D&oiky 
Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's tableland 

" the table of Devils^ is tlie conclusion of the Apos- 
tle's reaspning. And this cannot possibly signify 
* Ye cannot be partakers of tlie benefits of 

*,* Uie Loi'd's table and of the benefits of the 

*'. table of the heathen deities :'for no benefit could 

■ ■ • • • 

"^ possibly be supposed by him to accrue from 
*f. these^, evcjn to the heathen worshippers tliem- 
" selves.^ — Consequently, when, at the beginnbig 
^f of the argument, and to introduce only his conr 
^' elusion, he asks, The cup — is. it, not the.comr 
^^ municnySic,, her must be. supposed to mean wbs4 
^\ alone was to his purpose^ * Is not our johft pary 
^' taking of bread and wine in tlie Lord's Supper 
** a religious partaking of what are memorials . of 
*^ Christ's body, and blood?'- the, premisses there- 
*\ foTQ cannot be supposed to contain in them what 
fVhas no relation to the conclusion drawn from 
'* tjiein. .: Inthe conclusion j of partaking of the 
" taUe of Devilsj it must be allowed tliat nothing 
^. is s^id about Aew^/cV .• in the premisses therefore;, 
*' of the continunion of the body and bloody which 
** lead to this, it was not the Apostle's design to 
*^ speak of benefits -, but only of the significancy of 

'' that 
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^ 'fflttt¥ll6« M flS dVi^ 0^ fCfifflMS^IMWtnr pod Dj 

« Chmtians to their Master ♦. " '^»* 

Noir, not to repeat w\ml bath been; fdf^ady 

observed of tt)e FaHacy, whkh runs tbrop^.,!^ 

learned .pcrsoo^s whole an;umcn^ by . substitatjo^g 

BENEFITS for coif MUKiox ; vrti]cb,.boti'ever;;i9.^ 

BiQch importance ; for, tbougb tbe partaki^ pf[ ^ 

Pbgan feasts could receive no bevels f^^mj^f^f^ 

yat tliey migbt be in cmmmfwm vitb tii|^^r^(llti 

I say, to repeat wlmt hath been* already, jii^^e^^t 

will be suflicient to observe agaw^ tbe% J|c;g^Qg^ 

^rsons reasoning, that it is founded^^pa,ajH^jX^ 

Mtion, that St* Paul could not aigue ^^fPf4lfPflf 

as tbe lo^cians speak r For if Uc;,a)uJ4.^.>9fg% 

tlie observation hath no force. It is 9glC^fd^ ,t^ 

Si. Paul believed no benefits C9u/g(: ffr<^i^^^^/Ae 

heathen worshippers from t/ieir Idols. J^vf^ jfi^{^^ 

wo!^bippers themselves believed they £Qif^^^hat 

should hinder a good reas9ner,. like St BaiiJ^^ftom 

tellmg these paganized Christians,, thiit th^ beni^ts 

from Idol-feasts, and the benefits from the Lords 

table, were incongruous and iuconsisteut ; .wbat^ I 

say, but tlie supposed illogical liberty cf, ^''^^(^ 

qd hominem f That these earltf ChrisUanfp ^who 

^¥fnt knowingly to tlie idoUfeasts, weie as^Jik^^to 

.^sp^ct benefit from them, as . the ^r/v Z^^^^wbo 

. Jf^ipefi ^idclatroua worship to ihat pf . ,tb«^ ^.Wr; P^ 

Israel, is what, I thmk, no man can den^.,., .Agaiiist 

such Christians, St. Paul might reason liypotheB- 

^fsif and, .for argum«Jiit s: sake; jpvk^ha iJeaefits 

xk^ tbe Idol-feasts to be real, like those of the Lord's 

* P, 43» 44- 

table. 
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tMe. Aii¥>^bky I ^ippobft, )»ih^ kmnxtiaa praiJIke 
^ p^. ,m^if^tifMi.y(k tbm it^iMfupg ant Ibe Uie 4miiih 

'MOD. * -^ ;f.i-r/ --■*.. . .'.■; .l:»,,.> ••■ 

• '^'^e learned w rite* dien proceeds to. the cofifo- 
lirikiri "of Hiose who hdt3 the last Su^pei- to^'fcifeai 
^^liiihiiristical Sact^ifice^ cbmmetmimfive <X thfat t^fr 
*fee Gross, But though with this, neither' I, no^, 
i^r' I appr^ndy the Church of EnglancT, iare at ^ 
^^^ceimed, yet as flie Vindteatiori of &^ Ijorits 
^SupperWiim pcXtA Is against a codtiion Adver- 
^iaiyi'X iuni proud to join vAih the learned writer 
^-' 'tofute' {his strange idea of an Euhhamtical 
^^^SM^kfiwfAtivc'Sd which the pious and tnjhr 

«5?feJJ^ti1)tt Mr. Robert Nelson hath ehdea^ourea 
i6'41*e^from Uie leipparent absurdity o/* owe sadrifite^s 
^B\shi£'amkhem6r(^ of another, by this Argufoeqt : 




■^^^Hheiti ^om being proper sacrifiees. T6r a6 to fee 
^'^•^r»^|)^i[^iaft tills learned man) dotK not ddstriJy 
^'^%& 'iialtiVe and notion of a legal sacrifice, Sp, to 
*^ ^'AiipatiENrATivE and comtiiemoradve diitfe 
'-'^*i»t (t^ttby the nature of an evangelical 6fi- 
'^^''crififeeV^ Itii^is well put$ but will by no foekns 
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' . It is allowed, theoj t\mt ttm'f)a9chat £amir,MBA 
llie Ziord's Supper, are Jiatfa Sfgtun^wM'a ^morai 
impart; and, conseqiieDtly, are both types. Hem 
comes it then to pass (^ight Mx^^elson ask)..diat 
the paschal Lamb will admit the nature of a sacrir 
Jice, and yet the Lord s Supper will not ?. For tfan 
plain reason. The relation winch the pasckdt 
Lamb bore to the Archetype on .thp Cioss waa^ at 
the time of the institution, for the wise ends of Pr«h 
vidence, kept a secret from the folio wers of , tl^ 
Law. Its moral import therefore (and as i^ i^pe 
it must liave a moral import) could be .only a Sacri* 
Jice. The case is widely different in the institution 
of the Lords Supper. It is declared^ by the Ijosth' 
tutor himself; to be a commonoratiqn of his death 
and sufferings. Here, the relation between the type 
and archetype is declared to all : consequently, its 
moral import is a commemorative feast on a sacri^ 
Jice ; but the idea of such a feast necessaqly .£Xr 
CLUDES a sacrifice '9 for the Thing done, and, the 
cainmemoration of the tJiing dom, can never be an 
action of the same kind. However, admitting it 
could be so ; yet this type having its moral import 
in a commemoration^ can never acquire anothjDr^ of 
a sacrifice : which; in metaphysical conception, 
would be as monstrous as a double body^ in natural. 
But, to shew, in one word, a difference, where the 
jeamed person thinks there is none — Tal^e away 
the nature of a sacrifice from the Type of the pas- 
chal Lamb^ and you leave it no moral import : that 
i^ you deprive it of its nature of « Typi^ ; Bulriaite 
; . . : away 
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away^^eidfea^'of a^ sMPifice from • thfe Lord^B Supper^- 
and it asSU remaiifs a^Type; having' stiH-a tocmtf 
w^irtyby being a commmordtion'oi the deatfa^ami 
auSerihgs of t)ur D)r6. ^^ ^ '*^ - '♦ ' •* -to-^v 

•^Mr. Nelson himself seemed to have' sckiie^>cari^ 
fbibd tjuspicion of the weakness of hi^^ inferetfeit^ 
frdm' the typical Sacrifices of the old Lmv;:wi^ 
thereforei seeing* but small connexion between a, 
Saci^ifice ixxd a Commemoration (the latter of which 
ednveys liie idea, Scripture gives us of the Lord's 
tapper) he adds the word, representation 5 
ifhicH is indeed consistent enough with a Sacrifice: 
for thou^, of a commemorative sacrifice^ • ^e have 
no instance in practice, and can see no propriety 
ih idea ; yet a rtpresentative sacrifice is very good 
setisej and may be well supported in the command 
td^ ^&raA/a?»i to' offer up his Son. , But the% the 
History of the Institution of the Lord's Supper ia 
not Only absolutely silent, concerning this represent 
iaticm, but excludes the idea of it by making it a 
commemoration. • In conclusion, however, let »<» 
jobsBrviai'^That *a commemorative sacrifice^ in the 
^cnse ' Mr. Nelson contends for, is one thin^;^ 
and sacrifices at ^ commemorative feasts of whid^ 

Aiitfe|uity has many examples, is quite anotheri^ 

\ .-.-■''- ■ - . 

• ■ \ ■ • • ' • , , • . ■ • 1 » 1 u 

^» But though this matter fell so fairly in my wayj 
a|id that I have only followed the example wbicb ^ 
thelearded Writer set me, yet kwill be of iBOf0r 
usev^to return to the Plain Accoufit,- and ^cotmii^g^ ' 
thi iAuttors method of establishing his *QVji.«Hy*^ 
poth^is. It hath.bwn hitlierto esteemed ^ an essen- 
tial 
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tid canon of true criiicbni, llmtt m ocder fo iprm « 
xi|^ judgment of the gpecific nitaire of wy Ordi- 
ipftoce or lottitution of Antient limesy we dboul^ 
have a spedai regard to the notions, mamieiii, and 
cuitomt of tho6e tiniGS ; since it can hardly be aup^ 
posedt that any solenMi or public Rite of rel{^^ 
irould be instituted m iiliout some reference to the 
tbea prevailing Opinions* But the learned Writer 
of the Plauv Account, as if the veiy title of 
1^ book wduld have been falsified by such aa 
ipMjuiry, hatb attempted to explain ihe fiaturc mi 
end of tke sacranicnt of the Lords Supper wiib 
as little rogard to tlie genius and manners of An- 
tiquity* as an English Lawyer would take of tb^n^ 
ID bis reading on a modem act of Parliament 

But the ill effects of such a partial View cannot 
be better understood tlian by reflecting, that 1^ 
y^ same method of ioterpretaUon, which hatb 
led the learned Writer into one extr^e, concern- 
ing tlie NATURE OF TUK THING, hath Fed the 
Papists into tlie direct opposite, concerning the 
u BAKING OF THE wouDs. The Celebrated 
BossuFT, the most artful, as well as most elo- 
quent, Advocate of the papal Cause, rests all the 
treug^h of tlic literal interpretation of tlie 
words, This is my body — This is my blood— on 
this very principle. That the institution of the 
Lords supper stands single and alone ; detached 
from all preceding discourse; and unrelated to 
any conten^porary Rite, Ilis words are these-^- 
'^ .^ingUus said in plain terms, that there was no 
*^ jntrael^ 9or any thing incpmprehensible in the 

" Eucharist: 



•^ J4lclw*^l^^»>^ tbfl^.. Jwe^d teoken was a? re^- 
'^ ^fptsdtipa of tba bf»(](y vffeced; and lihe-^wi$0 
^'',.pQ}f2;e4:^t, oftbe blood w^ch- waandieA-Aatjl 
^^VJon^ua iChrist, *wben be instituted these sanred 
/^,^}P^1^) gaye them the Names of the tbit^^ajg* 
^'^j^^d : .. bpweverj ithat these were not naked 
I', ,^ig!Eis^ Q^ ^ siiKiple Representation ; for that the 
^^, r^^i](ibfanc^ .and belief of the body offered and' 
fLtl^p.,ljloO!d shed for us nourished and sustained 
^^^. ;0^^f^ ^uls ;. and further, that the Holy Spirit 
J^^^|ea|^cl.:tbQ reoiission of sins, in our hearts. This, 
"vj>e^idr,yiraft:the whole of, die Mystury^ - =KFow it 
^^ jQHst bex>wned, that neither hitman rxjAsok^ 

^ NOR' COMMON SENSE SUFFERED T»E' LEAST 

**^f pRfE IN THIS EXPrANATioN. The word^ of 
•• Scriflture Qnly made' all the difficulty. A/id yet, 
^^^yjiep one pfivty urged— 7%?Vi^ my body. The 
./^.tJi€;r,had,Ui^ ftnswer ready^ — I am the vine-^-* 

'^.^ apfthpi^r—that rock was Christ It k' 

'!,.true^ that these, instances came not up to the^ 
• V point. Whem Jesus Christ said — This ?>?»y^ 
** bodtf-r-This is my blood— he was neither pn^^ 
** rbunding a ParaMe, nor explaining an Allegory. ^ 
•• The fVordSf which are detached and sepa* 

''^ fi/iX^ FROM ALL OTHER DISCOURSE, CaiTy tJ^eiT' 

*^ wh^ meaning in theinselves*^ . The busing in - 
^'^hwd.was the institution. of a netv Mitt^ yfbxdH-^ 
iiequired the use of simple terms: And'tl^cii'^^ 
ptoce in Scripture is yet to be didcoverefdj M'hert^« 
the Sign Jiath the name of the 'RMbg:si^M^** 
^^.giye^ to it at tlie i^mefit of t^e i^stitotian cxf ihe ' 
•^ Rite, and without any l£ADIng prepara*. 
Vol. X. 2 ** tjionV' 
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*^ Tfov*.'* ' On the foundation of this - reasoning- 
it 4S that tfie celebrated Piekte oh«erves, in another 
%laGe, ^ Hiat I^ither oontimied invinctbl? stnick 
^ with the force and simplicitT of the words — Tlnx 
^^ i$my body — 7%/jr m my blood. — The Church had 
^ believed, without difficulty, tiiat Jesus Christ, in 
*' order to consummate his sacrifice, and fiilfil the 
•*^ ancient Figures, liatfa given us to eat the rcol 

'' Substance 

• Zuingic Ahoh positivement, qu'il n'y avoit point de 
miracle daTis I'Euchansticy ni rien d'incomprehensible ; 
qoe ic pain rompu nous reprcMentoit ie corps immol^, ec 
le.Tin, la sang repandu ; que Jesus. Christ en iofititQant 
ces signes sacres leur avoit doaue le nom de la chose ; 
que ce n'etoit pourtant pas uu simple spectacle, ni des 
signes tout-a-fait uus ; que la memoire et la foi du corps 
immole et du sang repandu soutenoit notre ame ; que 
cependant le Saint-Esprit scelloit dans les cceurs la re- 
ihission des pech^s; et que c'^toit la tout le mystere. 
La raison et le sens humain n'avoient rien k sufTrir dans 
cette explication. L'Ecriture faisoit de la peine ; mais 
quand les uns opposoient^ Ceci est man corpsy les autres 
repondoient, Je suis la vigne, je suis la porte^ le pierre 
iioit Christ, II est vrai que ces excmplcs n'etoicnt pas 
semblables. Ce n'ctoit ni en proposant unc parabble, 
ni en expliquant une allegorie, quo J e^^us Christ avoit 
dit, Ceci est men corps, ceci est mon sang, Ces pa Kol'es 

PTETACHEKS DE TOUT ATJTRR DISCOCKS' portoS^nt 

tout leur sens en elles-memes. II s'agissoit diine-nouj 
velieinstitutipn qui devoit 6trc faite en tek^mrs siMvi'^ 
Pl.Es, et cni n'uvoit encore trouvc aucun lieu -de rEcri-» 
tare, ou un signe d'institutioD regut le nom de la chose, 
au moment qu'oii riustituoit, et sans aucune prepa- 
r'aTion PREdKDENTE. Histoire dcs Variation^ T6i^rL 
p: 7i74'. Ed. Paf. 1730, 8vo. • ••' '^ V" . 
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^* Substance of his flesh, offared up for us/ i She 
^^'hftd the satne idea . of the blood shed ftr. our 

. ^^' niiquities. Accustomed, from her biiih,' to mj^ 
^^ teries mcomfNr^benaible, and to the » irtefiable^ ta* 
^^!V0ur8> of divine love, those impenetrabie ponders 
>^ contained in the literal sense did not ^]locfc;her 

- ^ Failh :i and Luther never could persuade him- 
** self, that Jesus Christ either puiposely obscured 

. ^' the institution of his Sacrament ; or that words 
** so simple were capable of conveying so violent 

*V A'. FIOXIRR*." 

-•> Thusj we find, the learned Writer of the Pkdn 
'Accottnt^ and M. Bossuet, both lay the foundation 
of their different reasonings in one common PiiiK- 

• 'ciFJ-E| *' That the instituticMi of the Lord's Supper 
. 'i^eas deUiched from all other discourse, unrelatedtto 

j^y other. Rite, and unconcerned r:ith foaiy .ioifc? 
^ golog pneparalion." Now, even tbough.lbei i^ker 
i rt-f .J : :*. ;,}•:•■:: -•;■! ....r'j'.i '--^f^hood 

...^ Lvither (Jemeura frappe invincibletment de la .force 
ft jde hi simplicity de ces paroles : Ceci est mpn corp^ 
Ceci e^t' tnon 'mng ;— ^L'Eglise avoit cm sans peine, <jue 

* p^ur- €X)nsoLnmejr son sacrifiee et le's 'figuirel^ anbietiaes 
Je9ji&-Christ- nous avoit donn^ . h maaiger la proj^'sub- 
^t^^c^ 4e sa chair immole^ pour nppf .; . Eile: av^it Ja 
jgou^ii»^ pens^e du . s«Mig r^paodu pq^ qqs p^ch|^&.[ ,u^c- 
coulutti^e d^ sou origine i . d^s^^mysteres jjnqoijppyp^oi- 
^ibles et k des marques inefiables de Tamour diviu, \qs 
inerveilles impenefa-ables que renfermoit le sens Titeral ne 
rayoient ppint rebut^e; et Luther ne put jamais ^e^er- 
^uader, ni que Jesus^Christ iefit voulu otscurcfr expr^s 

. rinstitation de sod «acramettty yii que d<es paroles si .sim- 
ples fussent su^c^ptible3 des ^iiov.aBs\jsjnvioL£ff:tss. 
^ —Id. ib. p. 43. 

z 2 
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hood of «bis pnnciple bad not been fiilly ^^cdb, 
jis, m bnrtht it ^bas, where .1 ebew the rebtioh it 

ilbofM to ^ Piasdial Supper, aiiSd howeasHyfbkl 
nuMally that Sapper introduced ibis Cbrbtiom Iti- 
/6titution ; Yet (he extremes, into • which it hiith 

4 carried these two learned Writers, ^oif a mese cdM- 
aiSMORATroNon the one hand, and ft real prfE** 
jSEVCE on the other, would raise a sosplcion liiat 
this oommcm prmoipk was neither founded in istedn, 
nor eupported by ^Kot. 

I have s£ud enough of the commtmoratkn : \ And 

« 

'.flow torn to the asAii prei^ekce of tbe Catfaolie 
:£isbop. 

He. rests it^^e see, ^on tiie force of 4hewxndDs; 

? wbidi, in Us>opinion, ^ean adnait of tio Jigiiratke 

' aeosey wiliiout doing extreme violence *to fatmaD 

, iai^uags and^expression. Indeed^ as (far as regaeds 

. the hardnesg of 'the figore, I believe^ most jPto- 

testant Doctors have been ready enough to join 

wi^ hio). 

But this difD(:ultj, great as it is, 1 presumi^, Iht, 
..preceding. Recount .of the spt^cj/ic Mture of the 
. l/>rd'p Supper ^wjll entirely reouove. ]3y that ac- 
count it jappears, fiiat the words of thetiiistitetion 
are TiovsLATivE ; and «o fer from -M^kig^^ny 
violent conversion, that the sense of %reait and 
mne fdll into the figure of body emi blood; Mt\i- 
rally and easily; Nay, what is above all,' '^neces- 

. ..3AEILY. 

W^ have sl^wn the last Supper to be of tiie 
:iiature ol the Jea^is upon sacrifice ; in * which feasts. 
, the vaiy do^ socriiiced was .eaten. Now a:s>tbi§ 

Rite. 
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Ritctiras to be institutedv aod first c€ilc4M«tedySy 
tUi^ vtry person^ himself wbo wMti^i^' 19^' i^^ 
pur Rfidemptioa, tl)e Ins^oEdoni tnuk mn&^'pnds^. 
tbaiS^mfiee. Ofneces^Hytherrlor^i^me^^Ofl^^ 
dli»QP?mM miist begiven^ tabe riecehied fay tho<' PltN' 
ticipants, instead of the: very body^atid btodc!.; flfilB; 
as die fledbi of the ciniiiial sticii^Ged wdgthmnAeat 
eateti^Jn tbefta^ qftet" tht merificti thb/^3mibicffic' 
etettidOtS^ of brx:a>d antv wi^ki^ arenaturaUy, ptfOH. 
peirty^ and elegancy caHed,) hiftxBJxshT' A^sl'j^iiiORUX' 

Ag^n^ if it were the pwp^se' of divfiier^W^lpAltfiP 
tbgiva tJtAB specific nature tor the last Su^fiT/ tHiM 
m^t needs ca»dtide that Je(H» ^6tM UuMtff$i 
mch its nature to th<^ first P»rtkrpanl$i 

Bat if (as^ iafact, wa6 th« eaiw) the dMii^*T(%«. 
doit) thought pyopier (in cofifomiity to a^diMI f«K> 
Jigious^ Custom) to tntiinate tbk tmty by the oci^i^nf 
a^ ibroii^i the xjocfi-^ of the tmtitiitldi), ^eii W 
figuitttive' expre^k)Rd of boi^y Ann ntkK^t^h^^imy 
NECEssi^RT : The^e only, hm\gf felily 'decltira1^Y«> 
of the nature ' oi the !Rito. Artd a» ir ^fifit irjMl} 
sacrifice made the use of th(a f^ljn» ^olfy li^- Mom^^ 
1s^ be neoes^ry^ so^ on tbe^ other eide^ ito tdi^ 
ioci(y cmd bhod shew this- riie ti» hav^ been a^Jhastt 
-upm sacrifice. \^ 

On the wbole^ We bafve, iitdeed, nid ciOMis^io^ 
liow< divim Wisdom coidd cMitri^e^ a morfel iPhitkM^ 
proper, and elegaiit way of acq^Dtihg life^^dk^i^ia^ 
timtthe Riti^, ihow institirtdl, itHfof th^lMlit!i^^ 
a feast upmsacrifce, ti^aa Ify ternim^ thi ekIftttaW 
of BR£AC^ A-i^^ w»N^ cotiiiiMmeatect; 1^* :tea^ 

z 3 • "*' Thus 
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'>*lliip4ctb theestabfahment of tfae-Bped^ 
Q/^ this Rite Mive to remove a difficaky.iwbicfo hfiih 
kM^ ett^balrassed all the several Opposeraiiof: tfaa' 
SoftiJM ^ TuAWSUBSTANTLaTiON ; Jby 'sbeviog 
ttiat the Figurative words of the institirtkii aie. 
efisy^ natural, elegant^ and necessary. . « « >.u \ , 
' it likewise very well accounts for another diffi-; 
eutey, which the Advocates for a real prewM:e throw » 
ia the way of common sense. They ^ayy ** K the) 
Mfordftofitbe institution were only metaphorical^ and- 
aspeciatty, if the figure was expressive of^w> 
laoretban a death commemorated^ they^mighUiiaiiidT 
probably would, have been changed in theuiarm- 
tives, five times repeated, by the four Evangelists: 
and St Paul, in distinct Histories, and on dififeiri^Bt 
OecattOiis > for. that, no reason can be givea of t^e 
^ unvalried ii0e erf* the same words but because; itbiey 
'iM tcf bef. understood literally : ..and th^i^, 4|S: 
" fhey Nvene dedaraitive of one of the. greatest o)ys»: 
' teries in K^ligion, there was a necessity to record 
^ the ^oery terms employed, whenever the history of 
•'die institution was related." ,. . 

t To this .we reply, that indeed, were itlie words 
used FIGURATIVELY, and the J?gwr^ only expres- 
sive of a death commemorated^ as the learned 
Author of the Plain AcqouNX suppose§,,;it, is 
reasonable to think, the terai^v, would have been 
varied in one or other of the saqred Writers ; JBe- 
eausCj in such a case, it is natural, to i>^iieve, that 
• Writers pf^ so different genius and^aqqui^eooents. 
would not^ all have the same sentiugient ogncerQingv 
•the iM« of' these precise terms i so as to esteem 
'•'-^< * them 
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Iheln' preferable^ IX) ^atl^y<othc»risr a^ itt fp^ fm'this 

6tipposition,'tl]oy SfOuldtoiDt^bm i Bu% »l9(c^r by 

vo' means- allow' tbe^consequeiKcvisFiiPi^/tb^idjEi^ 

they are 'to be tinders toodwTE»AiiiL v.: ^«Qe>»rtf 

'Me iadcnit^ the Iiistilution to be of the Aiat:tH*€i i q£ . 4 

J'east ujwn sacrijice^ as \ve ha.ve proved, jt 71^ thort^ 

iviil be the same necessity for tl^ un vatiad 1 M9<^ of 

the teriijs, although they we Jiguraiive^ m Jihtfh^ 

would be, although d^ey were lUeral. jFop thefi^ 

precise terms are as necessary to . deoote <i;/im^ 

yupon sacrifice^ tlie Uite we contend far^rtit^^tP 

ic^iote a Sacryice, the enormous idea of th^ jPl^tu^ 

' of Rome, . • * ' *:• ^ 

c: Were loo let me observe^ both lagainst our Ci- 

'tholi6 and Protestant Writer, that on^ttiis ideiu 9f 

'>a feitst upon ^acrijice (uhidi naione,. I Ihink; .<2mi 

■^d^Xibt but the priuiitive Christians had of die Lord's 

* Supper) it would naturaUy follow, that . ni^ntiquity 

should always speak of this like. in the sitroogest 

' terms of Veneration; as that, through which, Uie 

•highest bcnelits of our Ileligion are convey^i^ Ajid 

this they miglit do, without much .EXAOQEJtATjtOK 

on the one hand; or any conception Of a }$,tAh 

pIIiIlSF.xce on the other. « ; 

^ ' The lenrned Catholic Bishop saith true, that Pco- 

■restants have but lamely juj^ified the fi^viue ot; 

Thh k niif body, &:c. by those other of, I am Hie 

i^hie^^'laM'the door. And. bis rcaeoU: Hi$o}id. 

A.yw.V saith he, m the wiUUiUiotL<of'tkib'JU^ 

"iiiifherpropomiding a Parabkj nor ti^pkifmg'tin 

'■ Allegory : But when he ^ouW iaave.us\'Hitei{;Jlx)in 

hence} tliat tiicrfe* ccwtld t«r no. otter oc^wiopvifor 

24 such 
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iudh M f^re,' he imposes his msubIi art u{|oiitii$. 
He.-MU)iild not spe^ out, He knew th^re yffs^n 
Ottj^^pqcasioos; such as The declaring, the. UAtvwL 
4fiji Rite; vihkh %vas the cafte in question. But he 
"would cut off oar way to this, by supposing it.tp 
lie allowed on all hands. That the words are de^^ 
4ached and separate from all other discourse — thnt 
there is no leading JPreparation. Now tbis> we have 
4d)ewn to be an absolute falsehood : The leading pre- 
paraiion was a plain voie: It wa& the PAscHAt 
SUPPER. The preceding discourse w*as;an affecting 
<me: It was tlie mention of his approaching P£ATH ^ 
AKD SUFFERINGS. Therefore> the words of the 
Inatitution do not, as M. Bossuet pretends, carrjf y 
their whole meaning within themselves; but refer .. 
to things preceding and exterior. He trifles with ' 
US| whenbe challenges us to find a place in Scr^- : 
tuie 827^^7^ the sign hath the name of the tiling 3ig^ 
nified, given to it 4it the moment of the institution ff 
the RitCj and without any leading pbepa- 
RATiON« We have shewn there was a leading 
Preparation. And that circumstance proved, the 
Bishop, I suppose, would retract his challenge* 

In the mean time, his triumphant coiiclusirm loses 
much of its Lustre. — " That, in a word (says he) 
** which I pretend to evince, is, the embarras into 
** which the words. This is my body, throws all the 
^ Protestant party. For either we must confound 
^^ mH the'Mysteries of Religion, or else give a reason 
** ^by Jesus hatb not used these forcible terms 
•^^iifiny of his Institutions but that of the ^/ 
** Supper. If his body and bided are equally pre- 
15 " sent, 
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sent^ and iajs reallj receireti by'thi^ FaathM^sd^ 
^bere, ittthe eelebrfttiott ofevery oth^^ifctbf ftuAi 
** there *vatf no' reasbnfbr cfatnmgf tiiesls^i^OK^ 
.** TERMS for.riie imdtulton^of tbe^fitarfteimif, ratter ^ ' 
'* than to)pBaptisiH I ^^nd ^eteraal Wisdom '^uld, " 
*^ in this case, have ' expressed itself at ituldoni* ' 
« This p0hit IforetdllsbUl betheeter&latidi^^ ' 
** evilable (Jonfusion of the Defenders of ttiejigu* 
" radmsmH*.'' • ■ •■ i- • '■ ■ ''- ^ :--v- - 
We see, this mighty d'^9icalty> which i^etermilVf ' 
to embaiTasfe the Defenders . of the figurative seftse, 
is confessed to be at an end^ on the discovety of ^^ 
one good reason, Why such fortible i&nisr ar^ "^^ 
employed in the institution of the iast Supper^ arid^^ 
not in Bfipti4tm^ or in tlie othor rites fcrf our Rcli^iortir^ ^ 
To send it agoing therefore, we need •but 'oliserve, 
Tha* the last Siip|)a', as a/ew^. updn Aicrificej re- 
ferted to the Sticri/ice on the CrowJ in which; Ihf 
body end blood of Chri$t were oflfered for OuTi^ 
demption. No^i to diesign and indicate sttck a fekwt ^ 
by. the words of the institution, thefordbtt ttHns m 
question were naturally, propcriyj nay necessarHy\ 
employed^ And tlie reasoning which evinces thfe, 

' * Car oni 11 faut embromller tou3 les Mysteres, OH il.,^ 
faut pouvoir rendre ufie hiisibh poufquoi Jesus GhHst . 
VLB, parl6 arec cette force que dfitns l&'cebc. !Si ^q 
corps et fioii 59!ng ^ont aussi preens etainssi reelicfiMht 
re^ui par tone ailieurs, ili^'y axoit aoiouiie taison l^' 
chpUir c^s ?pfiT^s PAapLss ^ur VJ5iicA»7titie:pluibQtt 




evincQS' 



■setlncei like Wse' that they trefe ti«6d ih ^Jfgutatkt 
iSemei Gntiic tontrary, the Initiatoiy Bite 6P- Bap- 
tism referred to another Bapti«n alnted^r ki ih^*;" i& 
bdthdf which the matter administered beiftg n^er^, 
an element at band, it was rightly called, intli^ 
institution of the Christian Baptism, by its proper 
name. ' But^e^A and bbod being the 'tflitlgs^ adrnh- 
nistered in the' ancient yjr^wf^r upon Sacrijite^ bM 
they not being at hand at the institution of tfa^k^t 
Sapper, tbe'elements substituted in their pl^^e #ere, 
in an elegant conversion, called by the Irnpropef^ 
and very necessary names oibodif and Mood. 

To illustrate this matter a little further.-^It may 
' be proper to observe, that another Rite, the Rite 
\X imposition ofhands^ for procuring the deseetrt of 
the Holy Spirit, is called the Baptism of Ftrt?:': 
In which, bdtii the terms srejigtirative ;^s, iin th^ 
\Baptism of Water^ both are literaL And why this 
•difference ? Because tlie Agent or instrument; eim- 
ployed in the latter case, being spiritual^ thefe wks 
Tieed of figurative names, taken from material things, 
to aid the grossness of our conception concerning 
his manner of operation : But material things, iat 
hand, as in the former case, needed no such ton- 
Version of terms. So that all tlie mystery in this 
afiair, I mean so far forth as concerns the temis by 
'which a religious Rite is instituted, is only this, 
That when the things are of a spiritual nature, as 
the^ffs of the' Spirit; or of a material nature, not 
'yet in me (as the flesh of a sacrifice not yet bfiered, 
""and therefore needing another body to be substituted 
iiif its place) There a necessity irf ^Hiployingjtfg*!!- 
' 1 : rative 
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rativestemm becomes apparent* But when; the tfaiog 
is 4 Ji^atei^ial substance, , at band, and actually, emr 
pjoyedi as waiter ii^Jiaptisih, it Moald rather conr 
£^Hmd tbaa aid our conceptions, to. use imprcqiei^^ 
that is, figiurative terms. 

Thus we see, hoMT, by interpreting /Scriptore on 
di6' oonimon rulos employed in the study of other 
aqcient Writings, tliat is to say, having a special 
regard* to the manners, customs, and opinions of 
those Times, the true nature jand g^ius of the last 
Supper «is discovered.; and the sacred institution' 
treed from the injuries to which these two extreme^* 
have k)nc[ rendered it obnoxious. 

. : • ' » I ' , . : ' 

JBut np^r I suppose the followers of both S^^stems 
wil), be ready to object, what the unbeliever wiil jnot 
h^ backward to applaud ; '^ That it aeems hard U^ 
ima^e, that one of the most essentia^ Rites of 9fi 
uoivei^I. Religion, designed for all times.and plaoea^- 
i^puUl stand jn need of the customs and opinions oji 
a particular age and countjjy to explain its nature 
^d genius. For the consequence of this would 
Atetfy to be, the rendering its nature precarious^ and 
in /Qoursq of time, obscure and unintelligible." 
mTo, which we reply. That many good endii may 
Jtne, (liscbv/^i-ed ip tl^is , ordinance; ; and, tlperefcnrei 
m^y]n[K)re muy be. reasona,bly supposed^ which wa 
c^nnpt disi^over, . . ». - 

,,. 1... X Religion, .however universal, whiMi promuU 

ged iw thq wanner, and propagated by the instrii- 

.u^nt^yV^'hich QcdtlxQugiU fit to employ. ^heoJia 

gave us , the .Religion of bis Sop^ u^ust ae^fbaj^e 

many 
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i)Qltfiy - d^pendeiMi^ oo the Tines whkiir^««iAfti 
vm eaiA' prcfgnam. • /'o^uji : ./- .'.r;,v.^ nt iJ 

2: As the Ckriitkn R«ligioi|^3b9e>iip«mitbe;iiEniH 
thtion of the Jetiri^, (and becmmd thwfioBl Hmtfik 
tion of God 8 religious dispeimdohs to MbAkiadiiit^ 
VQ6 vay natural for- several of its partarto bmic a 
fe£it*ence to that on whidi' it was cnectffdf: it wgis 
i^ery commodious that it should do 8q,> boflb tDtpor* 
petuftke its relation, and to manifest its amiptrtim. 
9^ ihaf,' on tins aceotfirt, such a RefigiM^r bdweiisr 
iinivefsitl, canld not stand done,: mbb indeptodnlit 
of every tbii;]^ ext^or. ; . , ..vt^?, 

3. This reference to the ciistonuand'iSipi|eMt^ 
the times, was further useful, by iippreosing. im ^ 
R^ligic^ so circumstanced, one iNDBikf bCtK: jua^k 
tf Truth, fop the'uide <^ all ages. / Hittjl that )fi«H- 
gioi^, t^elendkig to have arisen Jn « ftmoli^i^^g^y 
Mrbiigbt do#il ^h it no tincture o£lhe tifwes; «#cb 
Si# ib bitlh and incmise, we might >jbave^.tfiM9ai7t0f 
fitfipect or disbelieve the traditional acoomili^ w^ach 
ihfomied tM oiF its high antiquity. ^ ;.' ij ;o 'm\ 

But when we find upon it so atrmig Sc najrk^.of 
Sndenti^; and impressed in a manner jKhmiwal 
as to cause no sns{Mcion; and iaa^jfianQer:^90 i^r^ 
As lb iiibrd no^ handle for ImpQstui^; . im^, niay be 
cimident; th«iA^ it i^ of the times it pretiendsLXc^jne. 
£€ch Agie hath its character oi: mannees, .Juat^ it 
hath its character of style and writif^; itoiiwiMlthe 
Ctiltk^ ^prohmmce dn tiie date o£a^me:eiuscrif)b6pm 
^ ^tnti df ' Ae {^irase, and the fermaitioo' s£ 4h0 
leitersr so. Divines settle^Aesra^of a Hetlig^by 
Ihe r^lMish it'Mais to sontempcarary^^iiistsMnilt <fm4 

practice 
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-firatAcegk * But wime the ma if traOitt^V' composed 

In an umversal Character^ and did • Iha Rbx.ig iok 

eontaki cwtif ibed^ge prindpies of nalural Law, de« 

S«Gened tin the abstoot^ they wouM both ^waot oi» 

rxiaawearfr'raark to^ascertaio their respective a^^. , 

4v Again, -this restrained peculiarity Ejected 

'te^ OH tbeipoint in question, ser^^ies a 'stiil ftirther, 

and greater end. It is contrived to* be declaratiiis 

of the TRUE NATUAE of the death and sufiertQgs 

•of Christ ^^That bis death on the Ci*oss was ya 

S»AfeuriC£ for the stns of the world, bad been 

always held part of the Catiiolic Faith ; founded on 

' the-ts^prest declarations of Scripture. But (boss 

-^SM^'whO'Oppose the doctpineof a real rej^kmb- 

-^trojff-hAve always striven to evade the nation of a 

^Md mcrifice; as that on which the doctrme xif £4- 

^ilentpahn is founded ; upon pretence, *that 4be S(3cip- 

■■'• l^rre etppessions of Christ's sacrijice were .ofily 

^^^yMtive and allusory. '^Now if the iast^Stdppgr, 

¥^ liw ^hicb commemoriites the death of Cbcist:, 

he of ^the nature of the feasts upon sacrifice^^ it h 

' fieK^viittit ttittt the death itsdf waa a bseai. Sacri- 

Jicey and not merely called so by omveraJDU. ^of 

feroia, >Dr accommodation of ideas. 

5. As it was contrived to declare the real joyature 

^^f Christ^s death, so it likewise served thjs ^iurtber 

Impose, -a purposeof great importance, . to idecji|u« 

4he ABOLItlOK 09 SACfUFrCJCS IK axvEAXED.u:- 

t/fotOK. For if in the most solemn act i>f Wmvbap, 
'IvheiHft aiSier^oealways took pteoe, a Q9mmemonation 
0l^^4f u Sacrifice is celebrated, it is plain, «lLBa« 
-erifieM rites are excluded from tti^ Jteligion : jLnd 

(if 



Sao^ce OA Ali^ Cross do^,: iiid^e<|^i;i|]^ii» oatOo^^ 
abo&h all Uiose Jewitv)) Sacrificcft,.: wbkhietidfiiithir} 
predgured it; but to be aesufdd of itbe aboiilkMiic£ 
sacrifice in gener^l^ spnie ihokq e^ipres^^ieqlamtmi!^: 
like what we find in this significaitf llite» \iMii)edL 
to be expedient .t:t Vxuir ^^W 

6, But lastly, The very notion of an ujfivKiisAiv 
KULiGiox, unrelated to, and unconnected ivitli^r 
.the times i^i which it was first dii^lgrd^ is^ ia icutby. 
lepugnant to common sense and : the wturet :i^ 
things. This ReligK)n, as the Objectors tell us, is 
designed for all dmes andplaces. Some gqod method 
therefore of conveying it to posterity, and of per^ 
- petiittting the conveyance, must, be : thought of ^ and 
employed. There, are but two ways. of doii^ it^ 
by one or other of these means of iiumain coi«i0iaiiica«- 
,tion, OralT&aj)itjok or WRixiife* Tradiii$^ 
hath been ever found insufficient ibr the purposesr 
of Truth and Religion ; and incapable of securing 
either their purity or existence. . The oniy method 
which remains, is by Scripture : and this, being tO- 
be composed in the living language of . the ag^-^ iiK 
whieh the Revelation was given, .some-parts of it 
niusl^' in course of time, grow obscure : a&deiieadr 
ing on the circumstances of the users, wha$e cus- : 
tonaas^ and manners- give the. shape and colourings to 
aH^ieiir dis()ovrse. SothaUrtounderstaOfd the.je^act i 
sense of the .terms, and . the fiiU enci^. o^vitbc • 
phMse, the -customs and .manners -of. the litioieSf.* 
which-'lashioiicid ..tbc^ yfOfidsi and ornainented.jthe' 
. . idiom 
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idibtti 'bf > the^ laftgUage^ must^of m&sa^ lwidilii> 
gpriily stutlkH^ if w^ ivould airivd a^ittiy e^pc^Sttb 
skill ?m thte 'ititerprefetionof gJuehf Wrfeittgs." ^^<^ 
this wcunnislattce, wMcb produced th^ 6bj6Cfk]iV»V^ 
resulting! from' the very nature of things, we^^«; 
ho^ tittle forte il hath agaiiirit the* truth ^ %ii^ 
imhersiBit BdUghn. ^ . // i- :(j 

The conclusion from the whole is lhi*i That^we^- 
shouldj with all submission^ t^ke God's Law6,«fiis he, 
in his wisdom,- hath been pleased > to give them- ^^^ 
arid'^asthe order and condition of things^ by hjm'' 
€^itabHslted, pcrnlits us to rederve tliem^ *» 

Having now so largely inquired into the \»jpo&ci?»> 
FW NATURE of this ' holy Rile J h^ are enabted^ 
ia^fveryiew words, to shew {which we pmposed^ rafti 
the principal end of the Enquii7)fwlmt thoaeiiene^ 
^ are wbich we receive^at thejLor/^ 7l7lM&;^andb 
%vhat the ohUgation& are^ which we Jie .uiider^ i6f> 
frequenting it. . .. .' ij«.f 

Christ, by the sacrifice of hinraelf upoxiiflie. 
cro9Si .pinidiased the Redemption of Mankiod: And^ 
tbi$Kitei being > by its nature commemorative .tbews^i 
of,' as»ii is n feast upon Sacrifice ; . each partaker jre^t; 
ceive$> iof consequence^ the seal of plirck>n^ MxAx 
conaequ^itiy, of restoration to .his losk Inlienir. 

But as tliis operates only on the teraii^ of repent^ir 
aticei end newness tif HJe, the gift would* be defeat^v 
ed, by being bestowed oai^ conditio^, which oub 
perv^^e Nature so mucli opposes, was .noti;thiai 
Nature Softened md subdued .by ti*ej|)Qfret.:jaf 

Grace; 
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G^^OEj ,th^. promised .ble«&i{ig,pecul^ to tbe 
Gofipd-Pi^pj^ni^citioiu . Now ^ tlie ipfluence c^ the 
Hott Srifiit 0Qdstitu(e3 ;tbQ mQAt iptininte coif-' 
ifUKioK OF Gop WITH ^ANy What f ii^ can we 
coQceive so highly sanctified fpr the rooeptiop of 
il^ as that in which we reqew q^r fj^decal unjoo wUb 
our Lord and Master, in his last Supper ; obiW^ by 
St Pauli the communion of hut bpd^ and blood. 

This leads us to what only remains to be con* 
iidered, the OBLioATioff to frequent co^ilcu- 
>(I0N : pii;d this ojbligatba will be best understood, 
by considering the reasons of ap Institution which 
procures us so high a prerogative as an tmion with 
the Ghd of our Salvation. 

We are, by the Sacrament of Baptism, united, 
as members p} tlie mystical Body of ChrUty his 
Church. And since Churchmembership is not only 
an outward but a public^ rattier tlian a private thing* 
One nngle administratbn of such Rite is sufficient 
to make that union lasting. 

But, by the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, we 
lure united, as members, to the Spiritual Body of 
Christy his Grace, This is an inward uniouy and 
a particular ; and lasts no longer than the right dis* 
position of heart and affections sliall ccmttnue : aiKl 
this, by reason of our corrupt nature, and perpe- 
tual commerce with an evil world, being always im- 
pairing, it has always occasion to be strengthened 
and renewed* Tiiis, as we said, is the ofUce of 
tb&'Holy Spirit; whose gracious influence more 
peculiarly sanctifies that holy season. -Hence the* 

use and neeesBity.of FR^avENT Communion ;--r. 

intimated 
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intimated in the words of the institution, Do fki$ 
in remembrance of me : Which imply, as we have 
shewn, more th^xi presermng the tnemory of a dead 
benefactor \ Ihey imply, the continuing to receive 
Ms benefaction-, which is conveyed to us, from 
time to time, and as often as we skew forth the 
Lord^s death till he come. So true is the account 
given of this sacred Rite in the articles of our 
Churchj That it is not only the badge or token of a 
Christian man's profession^ but rather a certain 
and sure witness and effectual sign of Grace, and 
God's good-will towards us ; by which he doth work 
invisibly in us^ and doth not only quicken, but also 
STRENGTHEN and cofifirm our faith in hifn *. 

Ail this duly cpnsidered, we shall, I hope, be 
enabled to regain a proper veneration for this holy 
Mystery ; which hath of late been so fatally im- 
paired, as by other liberties, so principally by the 
prostitution of it to civil purposes; Not a pros- 
titution by the legislature; but by those licen- 
tious men, who, contenting themselves with the 
observance of the form and letter, neglect the eod 
and spirit of the Law. 

* Art xxY. 
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in Bishop Hurd's Ltffi of the Author, Vol. i. pp. 108— no, 
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STUDY OF THEOLOGY. 



PART THE FIRST. 

THE Husbandman, before he commits the good 
seed to the ground, tills it with repeated labour. 
The mind, as the soil, over-run with idle trash, 
where the vilest weeds of literature are mistaken for 
its flowers and fruit, requires the same kind of cul- 
ture : it is to be well cleared before you can, with 
any reasonable hopes, intrust the great and useful 
Truths of Religion to the rankness of its bosom. . 

S E C T. I. 

To give it this preparation, therefore, I would first 
of all recommend to the young student the daily 
and long continued use of 

Locke on Human Understandings 

and 

The Institutions of QuintiUan^ 

The one will teach him to think justly; and the 
other, to express his thoughts with correctness and 
elegance; Witbput which qualities. Science is but 

A A 3 learned 
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learned lumber, a burthen to tlie ofiner, and a 
nubancc to every body else. These two writers, 
possessing in a sovereign degree these excellent 
talents which they undertake to impart, are, of all 
others, best able, both by precept and example, to 
accompli:)h wliat they undertake ; which is no other 
than to make science subservient to Truth, in the 
discovery and communication of it to others ; the 
peculiar oflBcc*of a Minister of the GospeL 

SECT. II. 

Natural Law and Natural Religion are the 
foundation of, and therefore the necessary intro- 
duction to, CuRrsTiAV Theology. 

For a general view of Natural LaWf I should 
prefer Grotiiis\ book, Dejure belli S^' pachj to all 
the numerous writers on the same subject ; thou^ 
some of them be more scientific and philosophical; 
for He, perpetually illustrating his precepts by ex- 
amples, not only teacl^es, what men should be, but 
what they are: without which full knowledge, our ' 
contemplations on 772oral entities are apt to grow too 
refined and visionary. 

For a general view of Natural Beligiou^ as dis- 
tinguished, though it cannot be separated, from 
Natural LazVy the most useful, I think, is Wollas- 
tons Treatise of The Religion of Nature deli?ieated;-. 
for although he has placed moral obligation on very 
fanciful grounds, yet the solidity of those duties, 
which he hath shewn, in so just and elegant a 
manner, to arise out of ?mtural Religioji^ is not aJL 
all diminished by that airy speculation. 

But 
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But as the great Pillar of Natural Law is Moral 
ligation; and oi Natural Religion, the Being arid 
Attributes of God, there are two capital Books I 
would here recommend to our Student, to complete 
his ideas of this Law and Religion; which are, 
Cumberland on the Law of Nature, and CudwortKs 
Intellectual System. These, on some other ac- 
counts, might be commodiously placed elsewhere ; 
yet on the. whole they may, perhaps, be read with 
most profit, after the two books of Grotius and 
TVxdlaston. 

Those incomparable works of Cumberland and 
Cudworth were, it is true, ivritten in confutation of 
Hobbes's Philosophy ; which then threatened, like a 
later and ruder attempt, to overthrow all the re* 
ceived Morality and Metaphysics of the ancient and 
modern world. But their method of polemic xvriting 
(for such, indeed, it was) deserves commendation^ 
as best answering their general end; w^hile they 
overlooked the personal singularities of their adver- 
sary, and turned themselves to the abstract ques- 
tions. — In Cumberland, Hobbes met with a very 
superior Reasoner ; and in Cudxvorth, a far more 
accomplished Scholar. Both of them, indeed, in- 
ferior to that Pest of Science, sacred and profane, 
in elegance of composition and in purity and splen- 
dour of language. On which account, I should 
advise, that Cumberland be read, not in his own 
ungracious Latin, but in Barbeyrac's excellent trans- 
iatioa into French. — For the same, and for a further 
reason, I should prefer Mosheim's Latin translation 
of the Intellectual System, to the English original ; 

A A 4 ^ that 
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that is to say, not only for its purity and elegance, 
but for its great abundance and excellence of learned 
notes. 

Cumberlaiid excels all men in fixing the true 
grounds of moral obligatioii ; out oi which. Natural 
Law and Natural Religion^ both arise. 

Cudworth takes a larger and sublimer range : he 
be^s with Metaphysics^ which employs what we 
now have of the famous work of the Intellectual 
System. 

In exhausting the Metaphysic questions concern- 
ing the Being mid Mature of the Deity j he hath 
occasionally given us a complete History of Ancient 

Learning as far as relates to those Inquiries : which, 
besides the particular use in the order of the course^ 
will be of tliis further advantage to our student, the 
throwing great lights on what he finds delivered 
concerning one God imd one Lord in the Old and 
New Testament, when he now comes, after these 
preparations, to the direct study of the Sacred 
Writings ; the proper end of his labours, the gain- 
ing a true Knowledge of Revealed Religion. 

SECT. III. 

Now, though the Mosaic Religion^ to which we 
^ome, be np where to be learnt, but in tlie Old 
Testanukt ; nor the Christian, but in the New ; yet 
it may be convenient for us to know, what ideas 
those learned men, who are believed to have most 
successfully studied the Sacred Books, have enter- 
tained of both : not with a purpose to acquiesce in 
their labours, but to fiu^ilitate our own ; not for our 

guides. 
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guides, whom we are implicitly to follow in a road 
as yet to ourselves unknown ; but for our Cotmsd* 
hrs QV Assistants J who are ready to lay before u« 
what they conceive of the Carte dupays in general; 
which our student may use or correct for his owti 
advantage, as he goes along. 

There are not many who have applied themselves, 
in good eainest, to assist us in our knowledge of the 
Mosaic Law ; and most of these, very unsuccess- 
fully. From the Jewish Doctors, we derive mucb 
less instruction than might have been expected. 
Yet, to one of these it must be confessed, we owe 
what we have of what is most considerable on this 
subject ; I mean a Rationale of the Jewish Ritual ; 
which essential part of the Mosaic Law had been 
long the stumbling-block of Infidelity; and was 
likely to continue so ; when, in the first flourishing 
times of the -Si/r^cfiwe Empire, a great number c^ 
Jews (as we learn from William of Pains, in his 
book de Legibus) devoting themselves to the study 
of the Aristotelian Philosophy (then cultivated by 
these followers of Mahomet with a kind of Scientific 
^rage), and thereby contracting an inquisitive and 
disputatious habit, set themselves on examining into 
the Reasons of the Jewish Laws ; which being un- 
able to discover, they, with their usual levity, con- 
cluded, that they were futile^ absurd, and of human 
original ; and so apostatised, in great numbers, from 
the religion of their Fathers, to Mahometanism. 

To put a stop to this evil, the famous Maimer 
tudes wrote^ with much success, the book called 

Ductor 
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Ductor Dubitantium ; the chief puqxne of which 
is to explain the causes of the Jearuh BituaL 

On this ground, our excellent Countryman, Spen* 
eer, long afterwards, when tiie Rabbi's book had 
been almost forgotten, erected his admirable book 
intitled, De Legibus Hebraorum Ritualibus. This, 
though confined . to an illustration of the Ritual 
LaWy is, by feur, the most considerable attempt yet 
made to explain the nature and genius of the Mosaic 
Religion : while the other capital parts of this Db-* 
pensation, such as the nature of its civil Govern- 
ment, a Theocracy ; — the rewards and punishments, 
peculiar to it ^ — ^its OLtraordinary administration by 
appointed Agents, endowed with supernatural pow- 
ers, and with the gifts of Miracles and Prophecy; — 
the double sense in which the latter was necessarily 
involved ; and the language consequent to its nature 
and use : these things, I say, of such importance 
to the successful study of the Old Testament, have 
been hitherto treated, not only superficially, but 
absurdly. Yet notwithstanding, as the Ritual Law 
constitutes so considerable a part of the Mosaic 
Dispensation^ Spencer's book is of infinite use, not 
only for its own appropriated excellence, but for 
the subjects necessarily leading him to a very de- 
tailed account of the religious state of the ancient 
Pagan world, without which knowledge we can have 
but a very imperfect idea of the Jervish Lam and 
History. The scarcity of good Writers on th^ 
Old Testament shews how necessary it is to make 
the best of the incomparable Author of the book 

Dt 
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Dc Legibus Hebrtjeorum Ritualibus. Afta: tlii^ 
Ihe Stadent having fumisbed kimself with JValtmf 
Polyglott Bible^ and the large Collection called 
Critici Sacrij may proceed directly to his gtieal 
Work, the Study of the Bible. 

5 E C T, IV. 

IF. it be hard to ^nd good Writers on the Old 
L(m\ it is as hard to choose out of the great Nmn* 
tier on the New. 

In our study of the Gospel, our wants are ii6t 
so great, and our assistances much greater. Thongli 
it be the purpose of these sHght liints to recomi»en4 
the Bible as the genuine mine^ inexhausted agd 
inexhaustible, from whence all our Treasures trf 
Tlieology are to be fetched, and which con^- 
quently is to be principally explored, while we tura 
our backs on all the Sum^ and Sy items of Artificial 
Divines ; yet a general acquaintance with the two 
Dispensations, procured as we can, may, in the 
entrance on our Work, somewhat ease our Labour, 

After what has been said of a manuduction to the 
Study of the Old Testament^ I would only recom* 
mend, from amongst the crude abundance on tb^ 
NcWy two short tracts, Locke s Reasonableness of 
Christumity^ as delivered in the Scriptures; aa4 
Dr. Burnet oi the Charter- house, his De Fide et 
Qfficus Christianorum ; the first of these tracts 
being a kind of prelude or introduction to the other. 
They ai-e both of them excellent in their different 
kinds. So that when our Student has done this, 
nothing remains but that he may enter directly on 

the 
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the study of the New Testament^ which he will now 
find prepared to receive him as a well-qualified 
•Guest And Grotius'% Critical Comment on the 
Gospels, and Locke on the Epistles, accompanying 
this Study» will open all the treasures of our Fai^ 
to one so happily employed. What, after the use 
of these two Commentators, will be wanting for 
fiirther illustration, must be sought for in the 
Collection called the Sacred Critics, before re- 
commended, amongst the Critics on tiie New 
Testafnenf. 

Only, in the study of The Reoelation of St. 
John^ firom whence may be deduced the most il- 
lustrious and irrefragable Evidence of the Divinity 
of our holy Religion, the works of Mn Joseph 
Mede, whose Comments on the Apocalypse is, 
indeed, in Theology, what Har*oey\ discovery of 
the circulation of the blood was thought to be in 
Physics, should be carefiilly digested. 

This labour, on the New Testameqt^ well over, 
our Student may then, but not before, read with 
advantage some of the many Bodies, or Institutes, 
as they are called, of Christian Theology. The 
best I know of is, for its elegance, clearness, and 
fireedotn from partial affections of all sorts, that 
of the great Episcopius, though unfinished; the 
parts wanting ma^ be well supplied from LimborcKs 
Theologia Christiana; a master-piece, which, in 
its kind, may be well compared to a work of Ra* 
phael's finished by Julio Romtoo. 
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S E C T- V. 

Having proceeded thus far in our County 
and gone through that part of Theology called the 
positive or dogmatic^ our Student's next step will be 
to provide a guard or defence for the security of bit 
acquirements ; which is to be done by the a:ssistance 
of the other part, called the Polemic ; which of late 
indeed ignorance has brought into discredit, from 
the general decay of critical and dialectic Learning, 

1. He will begin with a defence of Revelation in 
general, as it lies in Grotitis de Veritate Religion^ 
Chjis'tiancBy enlarged by Siillingfleefs Origines Sa^ 
crce ; which may be considered as a kind of Com- 
mentary on the other's text : the just encomiums of 
which have so long satiated the public ear, that we 
now hear of that with indifference in which our Fa- • 
thers so much triumphed. But the book I mean is 
that written by Mr. Stillingfleet ; not that unfinishe4 
work which bears the same title, written when h|^ 
became Bishop of Worcester. 

2. From thence, he will go on to a defence of tiiQ 
Christian Religion against Judaism. For which he 
will need no other instruction than what he may 
find in L%mhorch\ work, intitled, De Veritatf 
Religionis Christiana Arnica Collatio cum EruditQ 
Judce^. This was Isaac Orobio, a Spanish Jew^ 
who, escaping from the prisons of the Inquisitioni 
now practised Physic in Holland. In this Disputa- 
tion will be found all that the stretch of humai) 
parts on the one hand, or Science on the other> 
can produf:e, to vanu3h <&rror, or to unravel sophis* 

try. 
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try. All the Papers of Orobio id defence of Juda* 
ism, as opposed to ChristiaDity, are here given al 
largCy with Lhnborch's answers, seetioB by section : 
where thb subtilest sophisms of a very superior 
ffWMS will be ibund ably and satisfactorily detected 
and cx[)osed by the strong, profound, and clear 
leasoning of this celebrated ftemonstrant. 

3. Tlie defence of the Reformed Clmrdiea aganisl 
T&p€}i/ is next in order, and our Student will find it 
completely performed in tliat master-piece of human 
feasoutng, ChHlingworth's book against Knotty inti- 
tted. The Religion of' ProicstanU a safe wa^ t0 
Salvation ; in w hich he will see all the school Jargon 
cf that subtile Jesuit incomparably exposed; and 
the long dispute between tlie two churclies, for the 
irst time, placed upon its proper immovable ground, 
the BiBiE alone, after the extravagant Authority 
cf the lathers, perpetually appealed to by both 
Churches, had long usurped the prerc^tives of 
Scripture; and, by breaking down the boundaries 
betwixt right and wrong, had made the Controversy 
endless. 

And having here recommended to our Student's 
most careful attention tliese two capital works of 
Lknborch against the Jea^ and Ckillingworth 
•gainst the Jesuit y it presents a fit occasion to take 
notice of that ignorant censure of Polemic Divinity 
DOW so fashionable even amongst those whose Pro* 
fession might have enabled them to know better, as 
if it were the offspring of the Philosophy and Di- 
vinity of the Schools; when they might see tliat 
the futility of Scholastic Learning was never more 

effectually 
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effectually held up to derision, in tlie persons of 
those two subtile Disputants (who were overrun 
-with it)^ than by these incomparable Defenders of 
Christianity and Protestantism, 

4. From the Defence of Protestantism in general, 
we come next to that of the Church of England^ 
against the Sectaries. And here it will suffice, iit2- 
^tar omnium^ to study Hooker s four first Books of 
Ecclesiastical Polity \ in which, an established 
Church is immovably fixed on this great Principle^ 
That ilie outward Polity of a Churchy though 
divinely instituted, is in the class, and of the specie^ 
of those Laws, which even the ^sacred Authority^ 
that enjoins them, does not render immutable. A 
work bearing all the marks of immortality, as des-* 
lined to excite the admiratioa of men while good 
letters remain amongst them. 

SECT. VI. 

But Polemic Divinity, though of the best sorti 
being apt to give a rigid turn to the sentiments of 
those long engaged in it, we may, by this time, find 
it necessary to remind our Student, that though the 
means be Learning, yet the end of the command^' 
ment is Charity ^ and that the truest badge of our 
being the Servants of one Common Master is our 
mutual forbearance of one another. • Now thii 
Charity is violated by restrain^ and intolerance f 
whether exercised by a Church to its own Mem- 
bers; or towards tlhose who have renounced its 
Jurisdiction. 

1. The 
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1. The injustice of the first kind, is combated and 
exposed in a very masterly manner by Bishop Tay-* 
lor in his Liberty of Prophtsy'wg^ and by Bishop 
Stittingflcet in his Irenicum. Tdiflor wrote when 
tiie Church of England was groaning under the ty- 
, rainiy of the Puritans or Presbyterians ; and, there- 
fore, to remind them of their own clainys, under 
the like oppressive Circumstances, be intitles hi* 
Apology th6 Liberty of Prophesyingy under which 
iiame they chose to ennoble th'eir Lec/wreiy. -fti/- 
^'Sngfieet wrote when the established Church was on 
' the recovery of its legal rights ; and, finding it 
• !iharpcned by long injuries add in^gnities, he en- 
deavoured to allay tlvc heats of his Brethren, by hi» 
Irenicum ; both these writers pleading for religious 
' liberty ; the one when it was violated by oppression ; 
file other When it was in danger from fresh resent- 
ments. 'Yet it is not to be denied or disguised that 
these celebrated Writers, either not yet comprehend- 
ing the doctrine of Toleration in its full extent^ or 
perhaps not finding the minds of men suflSciently 
enlarged to receive it (which, though a truth, from 
ita coincidence with the genius ,of Christianity, one 
would have expected to find amongst the first re- 
ceived in an Established Churcfc, was unhappily 
amongst the last) ; thfey cramped the doctrine within 
too narrow bounds, while, to avoid scandal, they 
thought it of use to distinguish in laboured in dis- 
courses between poiiits fundamental and not fun- 
damental; which, though impvTtinent to the tru« 
decision of the question of Toleration, yet acci- 

deotallj 
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dentally^ let m '^much light 1n|o the true nature of 
Christianity. . .1 

li. The^ injustice bf the ikt6nA kind; -the oppres- 
sive treatttieiTt oi Dissentei^ op^ Secta,rie^ ga?e ch^ 
^asibn:for die^ question o£"Ta/(era/iMf to be m&f€ 
fuUy knd compll^ly handled* by Mr. Locke in iA 
celebrated Letters on that subject; and iiy MrL 
'Sayle in his no less celebrated C&mmentj on th^ 
yi^TdsyC(mp€l them to enter in. These Ibur.Wori^ 
should be very carefully studied. They g^ve a 
complete yiew of the Subject Such;^i who 1iav« 
\vrbte sintiein duppdrt of ' the Divine Principle wf 
^eler^iiiony inay be*saidi only^ actum sgere. ^ 

The enemiesof pure Reli^on h^v^ defied Retei 
lation, edcb on his ovm peculiar principles r rifaut 
friends and enemies have concurred in dUhmo^ring 
it, by one: cominon principle, held occaistoiially by 
all m thtir tums^-^/Ae :^i2/icArfir^^ji Doctrine ^ 
Persecution and Int^leMnee. > Now^ >>the Bo^s 
here recommiemted expose it in all itsf iniquity 4nd 

folly. ^ ■:-'■-■• ■ .. i- /■'■■■ * ■ r'^'-'**-'^ 

; SECT. VII. :- , - 

. Fbom the interior Spirit. aA our holy^.ilrligidtil 
which is bonstant,aQd unchangeable, wecpuaeitaith^ 
Qfituardface of it, who^ features haVe, both by ttfio^ 
and climate, been ever, oh thei^aDge^riorhaatiihey 
from the infiMicy; to the old m^ of the Cburefa^ 
brought ioa jgreatcar disptitritieli in its looks than the: 
intemperature of Climates,! wiuchi; have been th^ 
scenes of ^Ecclesiaaftiisal ooirurreDces. The ill-sorted 
Pictures » itli>¥biol| Cburc^i^tpiy is adorned^ Mrw 
VojW:;X. ^ Bm at 



tilt once for the of^irobriiitti .<mlritl« glory oC^ He? 
ligion, 

' Order fequires th^ the Studeiit fhauM jfiiiBt take 
a view of the general Histong. of. the ChurKk ; m)4 
^^t^;?i€72C^ points to Wt that he;fthouJkd bqgipfXiJIli 
eome w^ll^hoseo abriilgmeiit : Hi^re ig only on^ 
that deserves. our cocnmendatioa ; but that, one :i$ 
indeed ineoiDpambie : It is written by the vf^ 
kacned Moi^beiin, io elegant, Latiiu Amoog^ilie 
vario^ exculleneieB of bis methodi.;! abaU.iqnly 
fuesidcm thisj bis refenring, on jevery «u^jec;^ tp^tb^ 
test writrtb who haw treated it < at krge: sg.tbat 
whenever* tofbruiatioft ^excites ;the Student . tQ . lopJ( 
iiilO:lhe Authors referred li> by ^fosiheim, be ksure 
tai6ns(i4he soludon osfifais donbls^ oiL^satis&ctif)!! to 
^ooriofiity; ■- > -.. >.h;:::.■'.^ ., ..• i 

vr'FrmiDtbe Hi$fory of the Chwa^migemreth^ 
mtm^afftbb ODUi^ directii our Student toUpt^ Gi^n^ 
rdHi9taryofthiCburdhofBngim4>'\i,- » 
' :rButoi?r :rep8ated oompUifits of the defeaUve^ 4tate 
€)f this part of Uterature amongst us, extends tO'the 
ecclesiastical as well as to the QivU History of Gi^at 
Britain, 'Hjere are only two whters of the general 
Hifiiorjf^bf v^M* Oburcb : who dese^ the ntune oi 
HiltoHaas^:/ ColUer tii^ > 'Nonjuroiv aac4 '}Fi|U^j th« 
fester. ' •■■ ^ .0 , 

^ f^% firsl hatk written M/ith suffideni dignity, ele« 
fj^ca^'akid^irit; tait Iteth dishoiioi^red and^based 

MsiHiiple-woFk'Witb; the oboiird ani s)itwh tenets 
jrfthe High Cburcbwent- ; • :.,.,.,> 

i. <She other IS compcfWfl fi4^:.J?9tter«Mnp^,^ ^nui 



attentiQftl but worke(kdn asaliglAfsiitastk gronhcli , 
and in a style of buifbon pleasantry altogether uw 
suitableft^ sd- grave aod lm|30ftoitm subjeot .' Yet 
hraeh nuiyibe^leaint: fiM^mbodii; inuch^ 

: After fdib^^giddbmloYiew*^^^ thiiL 

Reformiitkm. cS Rdiq^iu feonc the^^-zo^^ fill 

Popery, the tMoet impertalitfierkid ofn^anifa 'Wm^ 
tei^/tiiilhdii!^ri^£?Oi^ > .-i- v-r.r 

T-he ^to ^and t pt«i|^s8^df ; it iBo^fh^' ;bsfll learnt 
fWKn iS!^*dbi, ^ in bi^Be^tatitiiRdigmds SfiMeipuk* 

jbr i ts^ vemeit^ than Cor ; Hn^ icharins ^f^ its oooEipfiK. 

^ To have a properakn(^led^ (tf. that o£ot|r own 
Church, Burnef s mudht-applauded: Hishii7 Df tha 
RiefobnatiOD of the Chuteti of ^Dgiandy; wkh his' 
third voUAn^ Of £x^aaatioiis /add CorfectionSy^ttmst 
be carefully read. Were we td estknater in vdpe 
^the retcfption it met with froila. tbe iivo. Hoases 
6f ParKailiiait, when a wbote People were frightened' 
out of tf^^ mt» by the Jmarinent danger ^ Popei^ 
we should pale itmnchtoohig^t <it:^ aseaaiblff 
well -attested narrative ofSactSfCcdlected wtliCai;iG^ 
and digested '^vitUiCandout; ^»v, n ; i ; ^ 

■ • • ■ 

boui^ of 6^t ^otiti^'DMne, the Imiilu^g )$f thtf 
knowledge to otfk^i'^,- \vh}ch^ wlll» sO'nMidl ctitt wHf 
itudy he lAttf ^^[)i*«ieuNti fofi^hmM. Attwi^^fae 
>4any marki wfakh dktlD^lf tfa« ChrUt'um Fbifo' 
"" "''^ BB a . #(5pA«» 
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jcfAer from the Pagan, this u one of the mosl 
striking — ^the Pagan sought knowledge iir a selfish 
uMiv, to secrete it for his oim use : the Ckrigtiun 
seeks it with the generous purpose (first lo viewv 
4hougli last in execution) to ioiptit it. to others;.' 
The Pagan Philosopher, therefore, having cultivated 
the art cf thinking, proceeds to that of speakings in 
order to display his vanity in the dexterous use of 
deceit On the other hand, the Christian Philor- ' 
sepher cultivates ihe art of speakingy for the s61e 
purpose of disseminating the Tnith, in his office of 
Bleacher of the Gospel. That species ^ doqtunce; 
therefore, which is only fitted for his* use, is best 
described by an eminent Writer, who indeed makes 
it the genus of the Art :. '^ True eloquence^" says 
he, ^M find .to be none but the. serk>us and hearty 
V LOVE OF TKUTu : and that whose tnind soever is 
** fiiUy possessed with a fervent desire to know good 
^ things, and with the jde arest Charity, to infuse 
*^ the knowled^ of them to others, when such a man 
*f would speak, his words, . like so i»^y; j^imble 
*f and airy servitors, trip about him at comm^d^ 
%.and in well-ordered files, as he, could wish, fall 
\taptly inlctheir own places *^ J' 

This Is the true Christain doqucnoe ; . tp which \ 
would have our Student eagerly aspire ; whatever 
route his talents load him to take, in discharge of 
tl^ part of his Ministry : whether 14s Di^K^ourse be 
mployed in. ilUi^triM^g the sacred. text-^ojr in ex« 
l^ltining.aod enforciqg.Uie capital (jifities^f M oraJit^r 
4frf)ft:hk#tly,r in pressing,, upon thfr^99fHnenee» tiia 
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practical 
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practical 'obligd]rion8bo& of 'nati^al< and r^eAe9'- 
Rislk^, by a pathedo address to the Pa^^ions and^ 
AfiSectio»9 of his hearers: 'For under offe-or other' 
of these thtee heads,* I sufHtose, may he comprised' 
all the* rational service of the Pulpit; / '' 

, 1 . , If hi^ dispo?itio]ij ifxcly^ie him, tp ^ illqstf atioa* 
of th?, sacred. Text,. ,\^hicb, in strict t^^^h, Js p^rr. 
f^m^jngi^^^at by hh office he h^ epgaged himsejf bg^; 
iiqdertake, tijat^ip tp say, to pr^each th^ '^or4 qf Gjifd^, 
the test model \ can tliink.of are.^thcJSermQna:of. 
Dr, Samupl ^(jlhrke, ^St Jame&s, whq is^ al^aj[% 
pl^n, cle^r^jaccurate, and fuU^ , .: ^j 

2: If he? father chboses to expaimtc oil the fcrreat 

Duties dPMbfality; Dr. Barro\r should be His prihi' 

cipal Guide :'^ii6se't0mpreHensive mind penetrates' 

into the-very^daHiest'recefeses of purnatuV^, at the' 

sttrtie time that the' radiations of his geniui gild the 

most solemn and glodwiy |>rospects. V& a word,' 

his is that true Eloquence which Milton so happSy 

desdibes, and Which this Pijeachef^iscf emitierftly 
possesses: ■ ■ -■.■-.•»- -'. 4 . ,■ . -.^ -^ 

» But yet We Should ftot itiiSpect, -tfiat^Glar^ is dig? 
fective in what Barrow ia^irt'ehtlyabdlihdsj or 
that Barrbw, on fit occastbtisf,' neglects to cultivatcf 
that sacred feoB' from whidh Clarkfe' reapdd 'sAcK 
abundffnt harvest^; ^ ''■*'• ■'' •'-'**';•.-- ••** ''■' '•-•*>^ 

3« A pathetic address to the passicHis and a^ 
%cticiQp of'peiist^t-taeairei^i^pi^r^ naost'o^^ 

«ativoaf^tt>th^s0 variouer spedes of instifitctiof!; ft 
that IB M hiobithe^fiAjglishL B^pit^^ hoewitUstaodiikg aH 
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ito other superior adrastigei^ is most ddeclbcu 
Heie^ the ptrsuanct u apt to be barrcD of mson* 
iog; «id the pathetic to degenerate into com/. A 
perfect model of thb kind we mosl seek ior abroiuL 
Kor need we be long to seek, tbougti we be fereed 
to take up with a Papist, and, what is wcNTse, a Je-* 
suit — tiie celebrated Bourdaloue, who, to the most 
perfect sublime sind pathetic, has occasionaUy added' 
sA the ibrce of reason in the simplest and most 
beautifui method, in which will be found many eX' 
flriknt strokes of sniptaral criticiim and marai tH^ 
^timty^ which so much ennoble the works gf the 
two English Preachers above recommended for tiid 
execution of their several methods. Nor will there 
be any danger that our Student^ now so well armed 
at all points, by the truths collected in his Course, 
should be betrayed or entangled in the errors and 
corruptions^ which have so miserably deformed the 
mother- church of this £unous Preacher. 

In conclusion, I coniicie in the youpg Divine;^ 
who resolves in good earnest to go throu^ the 
course here recommended, that he will consider it 
as only the foundation of the learning of his profes-^ 
sion ; as only the outlines on which he is to work 
through life, in order to deserve the Character (at 
which we will suppose he aims) of aa accwiplUhed 
Divine. 

. On this account^ I have been exceedii^ sparing^ 
ip iiwjirst pfurty to reconunetkl such Writers m an 
fo aid ium in his Cquxh \\ om^ltiiii^ all bat tiiose of 
p\\ cqpitai 
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capital note, who, as he goes along, are of necessity 
to be well digested. 

The SECOND PART* therefore will be employed 
in an account, under each head, of those additional 
Writers, that may enable the Student to make him-* 
self a perfect Master of the several Subjects marked 
out in this; which though it may give him a just, yet, 
without further assistance, may remain a too general 
idea of his Business. 

* The Second Part has not been found among th^ 
Bishop's pap^rs^ and probably was never written. 
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